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preface 



If you cared to speculate on the posthumous reputation of great Ameri 
cans, you could not pick a more fruitful case than that of Albert Gallatin, 
Consider a few of his attainments during nearly sixty years in public life: 
his leadership in Congress and in party organization that helped bring 
about the election of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency; his application 
during twelve years as Secretary of the Treasury (a lengtli of service still 
unsurpassed) of financial principles that complemented those of Alex 
ander Hamilton; his skill, as the "laboring oar" of Jefferson s and 
Madison s cabinets, in handling administrative and policy problems of all 
departments of the federal government; his tact and intelligence in rep 
resenting the United States abroad for more than a decade service that 
helped bring the War of 1812 to a satisfactory end and contributed to 
the maintenance of peaceful relations with France, the Netherlands, Great 
Britain, and Canada. No less exceptional were his activities during the 
last two decades of his life, after he had passed the Biblical threescore 
and ten: his leadership of the financial community during periods of great 
stress, and his contributions to the ethnology of the American Indian, 
contributions that have become part of the essential, enduring fabric of 
the science, 

Gallatia s eminence was widely recognized during his own lifetime in 
America and in Europe* When Lewis and Clark, on the expedition they 
made in part at his instigation, named one of the three forks of the 
Missouri River for him and the others for Jefferson and Madison, it was 
a token of Gallatin s place in the Age of Jefferson. Besides this river, 
he was immortalized geographically by the naming of a mountain range 
and of counties in three states. If you have ever had occasion to examine 
the public prints or the private correspondence of his time, you must 
have been struck by the respect -and, because he was a political power, 
in some instances the hatred that his contemporaries held for him* By 
them he was ranked only slightly below Washington, Jefferson, and Mad 
ison, as a peer of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. 

In our day, students of government have given Gallatin a higher place 
in public administration than any other man of his century, remarking 
that political fortune rarely permits a master of administrative theory to 
apply it to the common weal. Students of fiscal practice have estimated 
his abilities as on a par with those of Hamilton. Diplomatic historians 
count his contributions as second only to those of John Quincy Adams in 
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his period. Historians of science rate him as surpassed only by Jefferson 
among American ethnologists of the early nineteenth century. Outside 
scholarly circles, however, few Americans today recognize his name, and 
fewer still comprehend what it stands for. In the present century the man 
and his work have received just one token of public recognition a 
statue, a poor likeness, by James Earle Fraser, that stands outside the 
Treasury Building in Washington surveying the traffic of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

There are, of course, a variety of reasons for Gallatin s present ob 
scurity. To begin with, he made the mistake of being born abroad! That 
circumstance blocked him from higher office, perhaps even the Presi 
dency. Had he been, like Pulaski or Steuben or Columbus, the native son 
of a land that was later to furnish sizable immigrations, he quite prob 
ably would have achieved belated recognition as a folk hero. But tiny 
Switzerland has provided few immigrants to the United States, 

Gallatin s reputation has also been handicapped by his exemplary char 
acter. Never, David Saville Muzzey has observed, did he make a parade 
of his patriotism, which was sincere and abiding; he made no cheap bid 
by act or word for popularity, but appealed to man s reason and intellect; 
never was he deflected from his conscientious course by the attractions of 
wealth, power, and fame. If his character had been scarred by a tragic 
flaw, if he had engaged in a few peccadilloes, legends might have clus 
tered about his name and he might have become the subject of dramas 
and stories, like Alexander Hamilton or Aaron Burr. 

The vicissitudes of modern politics have likewise helped to trick him 
out of the fame that is his due. Democratic party orators might point 
with pride to so estimable a party founder if for the past quarter of a 
century they had not preferred to avoid reference to the one administra 
tive practice of Gallatin that school textbooks always mention his in 
sistence on governmental economy and adherence to a balanced budget. 

Throughout his lifetime Gallatin was the friend and inspiration of 
men of letters, philosophers, scientists, and scholars* But he left no neat 
corpus of writing that would make his contributions readily available to 
latter-day historians of ideas. The consequence is that lesser intellectuals 
have been more celebrated in our time than he. 

Certainly a major factor in Gallatin s relative obscurity today is the 
manner in which his papers were collected and made available to pos 
terity. Gallatin had a strong sense of history and carefully collected some 
twenty thousand personal and family papers and documents, some of 
which dated from the thirteenth century. In 1877, a quarter of a century 
after his death, his descendants engaged a former Harvard teacher who 
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had attracted attention by brilliant articles on historical subjects to edit 
a selection of his papers and to write a biography based upon them. 
Within two years Henry Adams had seen through the press three large 
volumes of Writings and a single-volume Life that remain to this day 
the chief source of information about Albert Gallatin, The selection of 
Writings was judicious, the transcription of them fairly accurate* The 
Life was written with all the scholarly care that was to characterize 
Adams s History of the United States of America fifteen years later, but 
with little of its literary quality. Adams was content for the most part 
to let Gallatin s own writings carry the narrative, interrupting only to 
sketch the background in a restrained way, His concern was almost en 
tirely Gallatin s public life. When he undertook to depict or analyze the 
character of his subject it was to present a man very much in his own 
Boston Brahmin image* Several years after the publication of Adams s 
volumes, a connection of the Gallatin family, John Austin Stevens, re 
wrote the biography in briefer compass for the American Statesjjjgn Se 
ries, adding little more than a few marginalia of family lore. 

After the publication of the books by Adams and Stevens, the Gallatin 
Papers, although on deposit at the New- York Historical Society, re 
mained unsorted and closed to the public. About ten years ago members 
of the family, realizing how unfortunate this was, authorized the Society 
to catalogue the collection and make it available to serious students* It 
was my good fortune to be the first person in almost seventy years to 
use the collection in its entirety* 

I undertook this study in the conviction that a full and scholarly 
biography of Albert Gallatin could contribute significantly to our under* 
standing of the sixty years of our national history in which he played 
a great role; perhaps even more importantly, it could portray a man unique 
and invaluable in any age or land, a superbly able and almost completely 
selfless public servant. 

During the ten years devoted to this work I have incurred more 
obligations among scholars, librarians, archivists, owners of manuscripts, 
and friends than I can adequately acknowledge. My special thanks are 
due to the late Albert Eugene Gallatin, to Mr. Albert Gallatin and to 
Mrs. Henry W, Lanier of New York City for information and aid; to 
Mile. Marie-Lucile de Gallatin of Geneva for guiding me through the 
sources in Switzerland; to M. Jean-Jacques Naville and Mile, Antoinette 
de Bud6, both of Geneva, for use of manuscripts in the possession of 
their families; to Dr* Robert W. G, Vail, director of the New-York 
Historical Society and especially to my good friend Dr, Wayne Andrews, 
former curator of manuscripts at the Society, for assisting mo in the use of 
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the Gallatin Papers; to Professor Joseph Dorfman of Columbia Univer 
sity s economics department for advice as to the economic aspects of the 
study; to Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, chairman of the department of anthro 
pology, American Museum of Natural History, for suggestions as to Gal- 
latin s interest in ethnology; to Mrs. Kathleen Sproul of Washington, 
D.C., for assistance in the preparation of the manuscript for the press; 
and to my father, Dr. Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati, 
for encouragement and help through every step of the work, 

R. W, Jr. 
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The Genevan Heritage 



He was born at Geneva, the city of Calvin, on January 2,9, 1761, and 
nine days later he was carried to the neighborhood church of St. Germain 
to be baptized Abraham Alphonse Albert Gallatin* 1 In time, he aban 
doned the first two of his alliterative Christian names and quitted the 
haunts of his forefathers; but he bore the heritage they represented to 
the end of his long life. 

The family into which he was born was ancient and proud. There is 
still hi existence a document dated 1258 which mentions a Gallatin by 
name: a receipt signed by the Abbess of Bellacomba for "quindecim 
Hbras Viennenses" presented to her convent by "Dominus Fulcherius 
Gallatini, Miles/* 2 Other carefully preserved records establish the fact 
that the Gallatins lived as minor noblemen in Savoy, some thirty-five 
miles south of Geneva, close by the Rhone, from the fourteenth century. 
One member of the family, Jean Gallatini, was seigneur of Granges and 
many other manors* an equerry of the Duke of Savoy, and the father of 
another Jean Gallatini, who was appointed an apostolic judge in 1522* 

For noblemen who owned lands in the neighborhood there were dis 
tinct legal and economic advantages in being a citizen of Geneva. To 
gain them, the younger Gallatini became a citizen of the city in 1510 
and maintained a residence on rue Saint Leger in the Old Town, During 
the next two centuries five Gallatins served as first syndics chief magis 
trates of the little republic. Others became clerics and professors at the 
local college; others went abroad, to France and the German states, to 
make distinguished careers as physicians and soldiers. 8 

By the middle of the eighteenth century four branches of the Gallatin 
family were at Geneva. One was headed by Abraham Gallatin, who had 
a lovely estate on the hilly west shore of Lake Geneva. This property was 
not the fruit of his own labors, although he prospered as a dealer in 
timepieces, but of his marriage in 1732 to Louisc-Susanne Vaudenet, 
daughter of a Geneva banker* Mme. Gallatin-Vaudenet, as she was 
known, was a woman of high spirit and intelligence; she bore Abraham 
three children a son and two daughters. 

I 
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The son Jean, born the year following the marriage, eventually became 
his father s partner in the family business. In 1755 Jean married Sophie 
Albertine Rolaz du Rosey from the town of Rolle, a few miles up the 
lake. Jean and Sophie had two children: Susanne, born in 1756, and 
Albert who was to bring the family international renown born five 
years later when his parents were living at 7 rue dcs Granges. 

Albert s memory of his own immediate family was faint. Jean Gal- 
latin died in the summer of 1765, when Albert was only four, Mine. 
Gallatin-Rolaz, whom her son recalled as possessing "talent and great 
energy/ then became a dealer in watches in her own name; but she 
died in April, 1770, when he was nine* In 1777 his sister died; but the 
loss was less poignant, as she had been under treatment at Montpellier, 
the French medical center, for a nervous affliction since infancy, and he 
remembered seeing her only once after the death of their father. 

Arrangements had been made for young Albert long before his 
mother s death. To allow herself freedom to attend to her business, 
Mme. Gallatin-Rolaz had arranged with Catherine Pictet, a distant relative 
of Jean Gallatin and her own most intimate friend, to act as the? 1 boy s 
guardian. Mile. Pictet had reached middle age without acquiring a hus 
band; she had ample means and more than ample love to lavish upon a 
foster son. On January 8, 1766, just before his fifth birthday, Albert went 
to live with her in her apartment on the Grand Rue; and from that 
day forward he was, in effect, her child. 

Mile. Pictet reared Albert with a frugality characteristically Genevan, 
He lived under her roof and was privately tutored until he was twelve 
years old, during which time her expenditures for him, according to the 
records she conscientiously kept, never exceeded eighty dollars a year. 
In January, 1773, he entered the College of Geneva, probably boarding 
with a master, and in August, 1775, in his fifteenth year, he matriculated 
at the Academy of Geneva. His expenses during these school days aver 
aged slightly more than $200 a year, a sizable portion of which was met 
by the Bourse Gallatin, a trust that had been set up by one Frangois Gal 
latin at the close of the seventeenth century for the aid and relief of 
members of the family* 4 Although Albert was an orphan, the tradition of 
the Gallatin family hovered over him and provided for him all the 
days of his youth, 



As important to Albert Gallatin as the heritage of his family during 
his formative years was the city of his birth. For in the eighteenth ccn- 
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tury Geneva was unique among the cities of the world, 5 Superbly situ 
ated in the heart of the Alps, it was a walled town of narrow streets 
and high old buildings clustered on a hill overlooking the spot where 
the river Rhone flowed from the southern end of Lake Geneva. It was an 
ancient city, proud of its history and traditions reaching back long before 
Roman times. Since Geneva expelled its prince-bishop during the Prot 
estant Reformation more than two centuries earlier, the city had been a 
sovereign republic, although it was surrounded by the covetous monar 
chies of France, Germany, and Italy. Thanks to its enterprising merchants 
and the extraordinary skill of its watchmakers, it was one of the most 
prosperous towns in Europe. 

This republican island in the European sea of monarchy was no de 
mocracy, Of its population of 25,000, only one-twelfth the male "citi 
zens" enjoyed the right of attending the meetings at the cathedral of 
St. Pierre that elected the magistrates and other chief officials. But even 
this degree of democracy was illusory: administrative and judicial func 
tions were actually exercised by two councils tightly controlled and passed 
on like an inheritance by an oligarchy of perhaps a dozen families, 
aristocrats of French and Italian extraction, who dwelt in the great an 
cient houses that ringed the cathedral and the city hall. Among these 
the Gallatins stood high. 

Few cities have been so molded by a single man as Geneva was by 
John Calvin, whose stern and dictatorial influence was omnipresent for 
twenty-five years in the middle of the sixteenth century* Foremost among 
his gifts to Geneva was its peculiar moral climate. After Albert Gallatin 
had left the city and had had a chance to compare its people with those 
of other towns, he told a friend: "During the sixteenth and the greater 
part of the seventeenth century, the Genevese were the counterpart of 
the Puritans of Old and the Pilgrims of New England." The theocracy 
Calvin established in Geneva controlled the lives and the social relations 
of the citizens. Thus they adhered to "the same doctrines, the same sim 
plicity in the external forms of worship, the same austerity of morals and 
severity of manners, the same attention to schools and seminaries of 
learning, the same virtues and the same defects exclusiveness and intol 
erance, banning all those who differed on any part of the established 
creed" as the Calvinists of Great Britain and America. 

By the time Gallatin was growing up, this Puritanism had relaxed 
somewhat, but it still lingered. Visitors from France were wont to com 
plain that life in Geneva was "severe" and "dull," Still in effect were 
laws which prohibited the wearing of jewelry, gold, and silver, limited the 
cost of funerals, and required all citizens to travel afoot in the streets* 
Carriages were permitted only in the open country* 
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One curious law which made an indelible impression upon the youthful 
Gallatin concerned the discharge of debts: the children of any bankrupt 
were barred from public office as long as the father s debts were not 
satisfied. Montesquieu in The Spirit of the Laws called this regulation 
"admirable" because "it has this effect: it creates confidence in the mer 
chants, in the magistrates, and in the city itself. The credit of the indi 
vidual still has all the weight of the public credit/ 

The spirit of frugality and plain living likewise tinctured the intellec 
tual life of Geneva. Gallatin later recalled having been surrounded from 
his earliest days by "a most favorable influence . . , not light, frivolous, 
or insipid, but generally serious and instructive/ from which he "derived 
more benefit" than from formal education. "A far greater number of well 
educated and informed men were found in that small spot than in al 
most every other town of Europe which was not the metropolis of an 
extensive country/ 7 

A cosmopolitan air stirred througji the narrow, crooked streets of the 
old city. From Germany and other lands to the north came numbers of 
nobles and princes to complete their educations; from England came 
many young lords and gentlemen; from America such prominent South 
Carolinians as William Smith and Henry Laurens, such well connected 
Pennsylvanians as the Penn brothers, the grandson of Benjamin Franklin, 
and the sons of Robert Morris. Most of these foreign gentlemen studied 
with the private tutors and attended the riding and jousting academies 
for which Geneva had become celebrated. 

During Albert Gallatin s boyhood, the city played host to one of the 
most renowned men of letters. In 1754, Francois Marie Arouet, known to 
the world as Voltaire, had taken refuge at Geneva. He was fresh from a 
quarrel with his patron, Frederick of Prussia, and Louis XV had denied 
him the hospitality of Paris. By shrewdly lending and investing his 
money, Voltaire was able to afford two estates in the neighborhood, a 
house and garden at Pregny, close by the estate of Albert s grandparents, 
and a chateau at Femey, three miles outside of Geneva, just across the 
border in France. Here he was able to live like a great lord, entertaining 
royalty and persons of wit and learning from all over Europe, maintaining 
a private theater for the performance of plays of his own writing. 
Albert s grandmother, Mme, Gallatin-Vaudenet, visited Voltaire fre 
quently and exchanged witty letters on such matters of mutual interest as 
the grapes and figs they were raising. During a scarcity of wheat in 
1771, her husband Abraham Gallatin, in his role of custodian of the 
Geneva granary, assigned a quota of flour and corn to Voltaire for the 
sustenance of his colony, And Albert s mother, young and pretty, at- 
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tracted the old man s roving eye. It is probable that young Albert saw 
him on occasion; certainly he was ever conscious of him as part of his 
own heritage. 8 



When, at the age of twelve, Albert Gallatin departed Mile, Pictefs 
home to become a boarding student at the College of Geneva, he was 
touched for the first time by another of John Calvin s legacies to the 
city of Geneva, Calvin s system of public education was so unusual, and 
its influence on young Albert so transcendent, that it deserves more than 
passing description, 9 

As Gallatin himself observed years later, "Whatever may have been 
his defects and erroneous views, Calvin had at all events the learning of 
his age; and however objectionable some of his religious doctrines, he was 
a sincere and zealous friend of knowledge and of its wide diffusion 
amongst the people/ In order to diffuse knowledge widely, the reformer 
had made it possible for the sons of all Genevese citizens to obtain an 
education from the A B C s through professional studies virtually free of 
cost* Through his influence, the city in 1559 had taken over an old 
Latin and logic school and new-modeled its organization so that it con 
sisted of two departments: "the College/ training boys from six to fifteen 
years of age; and "the Academy," offering a general classical education 
to youths aged fifteen to nineteen and professional training in either the 
divinity or the law for young men between nineteen and twenty-three. 

In 1773 Gallatin left Mile. Pictet s roof to enter the next to the highest 
form of the College. That institution, which with the Academy still oc 
cupied the ancient quadrangle of grey stone buildings near the heights 
of the Old Town, had changed astonishingly little since Calvin s time, 
Educationally, it was in a period of sharp decline* The rigid discipline 
and religious doctrines imposed by Calvin had been dropped, but the cur 
riculum was substantially unchanged. Only classical languages and litera 
ture were taught "Latin thoroughly/ as Gallatin put it, "Greek much 
neglected/ Each form had a single instructor. As there were a hundred 
students in the average class, they received little individual attention, un 
less solicitous parents or friends provided it, Looking back in his later 
years, Gallatin was inclined to believe that this regimen was a good one. 
It put the students into the habit of studying on their own. Moreover, 
although the curriculum was narrow and although Latin was useless in 
itself and was soon forgotten by those who did not pursue their education 
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farther, Gallatin was convinced that the classics, properly taught without 
use of translations or explanatory annotations, were "most admirably cal 
culated" to develop the intellectual faculties of youths and provided the 
students with that discipline in using their own minds "without which 
talents, even of a high order, become useless/ 

At the College, the majority of the students were, like Gallatin, the off 
spring of propertied families of the city, for virtually all sons of me 
chanics "even the watchmakers so numerous in Geneva and noted for 
their superior intelligence and knowledge* dropped out at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen* In the Academy, the youth was even more gilded. 
Of fifty-odd schoolmates in the higher department, only one achieved 
distinction in later life: Etienne Dumont, after a career as a cleric, be 
came secretary to Jeremy Bentham and translated his works into French, 
Another student, several classes ahead of Gallatin, was Franjois Dlver- 
nois, who became a political writer and diplomat of reputation in the 
service of Switzerland and Great Britain, 

Family and social position played their part also in the appointment 
of professors at the Academy, but at least two of Gallatin s teachers were 
men of distinction. Horace-B6n6dict de Saussure, who taught philosophy, 
was an eminent physician, mathematician, botanist, and a pioneer in geol 
ogy and meteorology above all, a practical scholar* Even as he lectured 
his eyes were turned toward Mont Blanc, whose summit, a decade later, 
he was among the first to reach; he was a pioneer in scientific mountain 
eering* Louis Bertrand, who taught mathematics, had been educated at 
Berlin and had a wide reputation; it was he who promoted the founding 
of an observatory at Geneva. 

For two years at the Academy, Gallatin and his schoolmates followed 
a course of study known as "belles-lettres": two hours of lectures each 
day on the classical languages, by a single instructor, supplemented by oc 
casional lectures on history by an honorary professor. For the following 
two years, they studied "philosophy" which meant more of the classical 
languages (but no literature), plus algebra, geometry, and a little natural 
science. All lectures except those on mathematics were in Latin, main 
taining the students habit of speaking the classical tongue fluently, but, 
as Gallatin put it, "without any eloquence/* The style of instruction was 
somewhat like that in an American one-room schoolhottsc. During the 
two years in "belles-lettres," Gallatin and his fellows heard the same series 
of lectures twice in successive years; and this was true of "philosophy" 
also. The great disadvantage of the arrangement, Gallatin thought in later 
years, was that the instructor had to keep his lectures on a relatively 
elementary level, so that he could be understood by the younger stu- 
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dents. There were, however, advantages in the teaching of mathematics. 
The elements of algebra and geometry, being given twice to each student, 
"were better inculcated than perhaps anywhere else/ Gallatin believed* 
The higher forms of mathematics, like calculus, were slighted; but this 
was no great loss, because "calculus is wanted only by a few. ... In this 
way, useful and necessary elementary knowledge was better inculcated 
and more extensively diffused/ 

At the close of the school year each student received a public oral 
examination, conducted in Latin. When it was completed the rector of 
the Academy addressed the student, expressing the school s "approbation, 
animadversions, and advice, as his case deserved/ No grades were given, 
and most students were promoted to the next higher class, whatever their 
performance. Gallatin found the examinations severe but fair; and he 
noted that most American colleges had the same system of promotion. 

In May, 1779, at nineteen, Albert Gallatin completed his fourth year 
at the Academy and faced the problem of choosing and making a career. 
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It was not easy in 1779 for a young man of Geneva to make a career. 
The very strength of the city-state its sturdy independence, its proud 
self-reliance, its small population and modest resources created the 
greatest difficulty for young Genevans. Through the centuries thousands 
of them, including many members of the Gallatin family, had emigrated 
to neighboring states, where they prospered. Very much to the point are 
the two most distinguished Genevans of Albert s own century. 

Four decades before Albert Gallatin was born, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
son of a watchmaker, left Geneva for France, where he won international 
acclaim and notoriety as a philosopher, a musical composer, and a revolu 
tionary theorist in education, The "heresy" in his writing led ultimately 
to condemnation by the French ecclesiastical authorities, For years he had 
proudly styled himself a "Citizen of Geneva/ but when he sought refuge 
in the republic, the government, frightened by his criticism of political 
as well as religious authoritarianism, denied him haven. During the years 
that Gallatin was at school, Rousseau lived in exile at the Swiss village 
of Motiers-Travcrs and waged a sometimes witty and often petty feud 
with Voltaire and his followers that split the society of Geneva* The 
oligarchy, of whom Gallatin s own family was of course a part, sided 
with Voltaire, while the disenfranchised lower classes and the franchiscd 
but politically impotent middle class found Rousseau a rallying point in 
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iheir centuries-old struggle for a stronger voice in the government of the 
city. Gallatin and his schoolmates read his writings and were fascinated by 
the romantic notions they held out. 10 

Gallatin s own latent ambitions and capacities made him resemble more 
closely another native of Geneva, three decades his senior, who was 
making a distinguished record abroad. About the time Albert became a 
student at the Academy, Louis XVI of France appointed Jacques Necker 
director-general of finances. The measures Necker introduced were the 
essence of Genevan commercial morality: financial reforms that included 
a more equitable system of taxation; a plan for funding the national debt; 
a comprehensive reckoning of public finances, through a report called "Le 
Compte Rendu." Necker s insistence that the government of France live 
within its budget, even if that necessitated retrenchments within many 
spheres, provoked stout opposition from vested interests, and he was dis 
missed and recalled several times before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution ended his attempts to patch up the ailing economy. 

The more Albert Gallatin considered his own situation, the more con 
vinced he became that going abroad was the only solution to the problem 
of his future. What were the alternatives? n The Geneva Academy offered 
training for only two professions: the church, and the bar* But he was too 
fond of independent speculation, and too humanistic in spirit, ever to 
consider becoming a clergyman; the law had its attractions, but litigation 
in Geneva offered poor prospects for a living* 

Public life? As a member of the aristocracy, Gallatin could in the end 
have found an office in the service of the republic. But during his youth 
the partially enfranchised artisans and small tradesmen and the com 
pletely disenfranchised laborers conducted a ceaseless and sometimes 
bloody struggle for greater participation in the government of Geneva; 
this the patricians had thus far resisted, with help from the French gov 
ernment* In a vague way Gallatin sympathized with the underdog* Per 
haps the aristocrats could be enlightened so that they would give the 
lower classes a fairer chance, It seemed to him better to avoid the whole 
subject of politics than to strain his tics with his family and his class. 

Trade? His grandfather s mercantile business had begun to ail and 
held small attraction; and he shied away from an uncle s offer to make a 
place for him in his business, fearing that this would render him too 
subject to the favor of relations and doom him to "an honest mediocrity/ 

The other professions traditionally open to aristocrats would have re 
quired him to go abroad, at least temporarily. Medicine? lie would have 
to go to Montpellier or Edinburgh or Paris for training; and, anyway, 
he had no desire to be a physician. The army? A friend of his grand- 
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mother, Mme. Gallatin-Vaudenet, was the Landgrave Frederick II of 
Hesse-Cassel, whose troops were at the moment in the service of the 
British king fighting to suppress the insurrection of the colonists in North 
America* The Landgrave was willing to commission him as a lieutenant- 
colonel, she told him. Other Gallatins had served foreign princes as 
soldiers in the past, and she urged him to accept. Albert replied that 
"he would never serve a tyrant" a bit of insolence that prompted the 
old lady to give him a stinging cuff on the ear, 

For almost a year Albert avoided a definite decision, He returned to 
Mile. Pictefs household in April, 1778, even before he had completed 
his fourth year at the Academy. Once his studies were completed, he 
began tutoring her young nephew Isaac Pictet Among the subjects in 
which he drilled his young charge was the smattering of English he had 
picked up at the Academy, It was an easy-going life, one that allowed 
him to read widely and dream grandly without coming face to face with 
realities* 

Yet as time passed, "daily dependence" upon others especially hi$ 
guardian, Mile. Pictet made Albert morbidly unhappy. She was strict 
and Calvinistic, possessive and encompassing, Proud and shy and not a 
little romantic, he searched for an escape, a chance to pursue adventure; 
and he discovered that two old schoolmates at the Academy, Henri Scrre 
and Jean Badollet, shared his feelings. Serre in particular was enchanted 
by Rousseau s picture of a New World peopled by "noble savages/ The 
pulses of all three quickened as they read of the fight that the British 
colonists in North America were waging for independence from a ty 
rannical monarch, When they got together early in 1780, shortly after 
Albert s nineteenth birthday, the talk turned increasingly to the possibil 
ity of flight to the hopeful land across the Atlantic* They were not cer 
tain what they would do when they reached America. Perhaps they should 
head for Pcnn s city of Philadelphia, of which they had heard as the 
seat of the independence movement. Perhaps they would trade with the 
natives* Perhaps they would till the soil. The possibilities were many and 
bright, if vague. 

But the affairs of the Badollct family were such that Jean could not 
leave at once. Very well, Gallatin and Scrre decided, they would go ahead 
and he could follow later. The two romantics counted their assets and 
discovered that between them they had 166 2/3 louis d or in cash, 
practically all belonging to Gallatin* This should see them through, 

On the ist of April, the clay tradition has dedicated to fools, Gallatin 
and Scrre quit Geneva, 13 They had breathed no word to a soul, lest their 
families take steps to stop them. Within a month they traversed France 
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to the Atlantic port of Nantes, where they turned over sixty precious 
louis to Captain Loring of the American vessel Katty, for passage to 
Boston. 

Then for week upon week the Katty lay becalmed in port. To break 
the monotony they expended some of their slender capital on the pur 
chase of tea, in the hope of selling it at a profit upon their arrival in 
America, improving their fortunes. It was irritating to have to wait for 
favorable winds, exasperating to have the first mate charge them what 
they were certain was an excessive sum for freight on the tea. To re* 
lieve his indignation, Albert wrote several letters to friends and relatives 
in Geneva, revealing where he and Serre were and what they planned to 
do. 

Finally, after nearly four weeks, the elusive breeze came. The Katty 
passed the town of Lorient on May 27, 1780, and headed west across 
the Atlantic. Between them the adventurers had about $400 in cash, 
some packages of tea, and two headfuls of dreams with which to meet 
the uncertainties of the New World. 
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It was a disagreeable transatlantic crossing. Captain Loring, "a bestial 
and superstitious rascal/ 7 provided his passengers and crew meals of rot 
ten meat and bilge water. The first mate lifted six guineas from Gallatin s 
and Serre s pockets when they were not looking, stole some of their 
linen, and held them up for a whopping additional charge for carrying 
their tea. There were occasional alarms about British privateers in pursuit 
of the American Katty&gt; but otherwise only monotony no storms, few 
sicknesses, a placid midsummer passage. 

After forty-nine days, the Katty touched the American shore at Cape 
Ann in Massachusetts, on July 15, 1780. The impatient immigrants dis 
embarked at once, 1 The next day, at Gloucester, Albert and Henri hired 
horses to ride the forty miles to Boston, instinctively seeking refuge 
with someone who could speak their own language. They found him in 
the person of a Frenchman named Tahon, who kept an inn "At the 
Sign of the Confederation." To make matters even more agreeable, they 
became acquainted under Tahon s roof with a married couple named 
Delesdernier, who had begun life as fanners near Geneva. 2 

In the next two months they tried to sell their tea and to size up 
the possibilities of making a place for themselves in Boston. It was all 
very discouraging. Their tiny English vocabulary made trading difficult; 
so did the unstable economy of a country deep in the sixth year of 
an exhausting civil war. The Bostonians were dismally puritanical* 
They "have neither refinement nor repute nor learning/ Gallatin com 
plained; "they arc concerned about nothing more than their probity, and 
none are worse in this respect than the French who arc established here. 
, , . Boston is highly boring, There are no public amusements and many 
superstitions of the sort that prevent one from singing, playing the 
violin, playing cards, bowling, etc., on Sunday/ In a word, Boston was 
too much like Geneva* 8 

It was Delesdernicr who suggested a way to escape. lie had a son 
with the American military forces at Fort Gates near Machias, 250 miles 

11 
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northeast of Boston in the District of Maine. This tiny seaport on the 
Bay of Fundy was the northernmost settlement in the United States. 
Delesdernier was planning to join his son for the winter and proposed 
that Gallatin and Serre go along with him. The two would-be merchants 
sensed an opportunity: they might sell certain products of civilization to 
the white inhabitants of the frontier and barter them with the "savages" 
of the area in exchange for fish and furs. They laid out two thousand 
more French livres to stock up with rum, tobacco, and sugar, and em 
barked with Delesdernier on a coasting vessel on October i. 

At their destination a fortnight later they were sobered but not dis 
mayed by finding that Machias was hardly a seaport or even a town. 
Some five miles upriver from the sea, it consisted of 150 families in a 
score of frame cabins scattered over an area of eight or ten square miles. 
Except for two or three acres around each cabin on which the pioneers 
were trying to raise potatoes and other staples, this was still virgin for 
est. Although Machias was fifteen years old, the constant threat of in- 
vasion from the north by British forces made its chief concern not pros 
perity but bare survival. 

Delesdernier s son "a very pleasant bachelor/ who lived not far from 
the fort, headquarters of Colonel John Allan, superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Eastern Department, stretching from Massachusetts to the- 
Canadian border welcomed Gallatin and Serre as lodgers. Fort Gate$ 
boasted seven cannon and a garrison of fifteen or twenty men. 

Winter having closed in on the Maine frontier, opportunities for trade 
were meager. Neither Indians nor white men had furs or fish to barter, 
and the partners would have made no sales at all if the garrison had 
not taken some four hundred dollars worth of their merchandise. This 
transaction proved to be unprofitable because they were compensated 
with a warrant issued by the Treasury of the Confederation which Gal 
latin felt lucky to dispose of for one hundred dollars in currency, 4 

Waiting out the long winter, the two Genevans pondered what they 
should do when spring came, They might take up farming, Land in the 
neighborhood was cheap because it was fallow and hard to work, Gal 
latin, who knew agriculture only by hearsay, took great satisfaction in their 
acquisition of a cow; surely that meant they had made a start as farmers* 

As time passed, their schemes grew more grandiose, Soon they were 
thinking of promoting a settlement of Genevans on this rugged frontier. 
Gallatin dispatched a letter to Badollet directing him to "find out under 
what terms peasants would be willing to come here. We might make ar 
rangements to transport them here almost free of charge and support 
them for the first year, after which they would pay us half the in- 
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come of the land if it raised grain, one-quarter if it were pasture land, 
the balance continuing over ten, fifteen, or twenty years the longer the 
better at the end of which time the half or the quarter of the land 
would belong to them in perpetuity/ 

Both Gallatin and Serre grew increasingly anxious that Badollet join 
them, and their letters to him describing the land and its people were 
designed to warm his Rousseauesque soul. "We are in a country that I 
believe would please you/* Scrre assured him; "we live in the middle of a 
forest on the bank of a river; we can hunt, fish, swim, skate, when we 
please, . . , You know how we amused ourselves in Geneva by going 
boating. Well, I amuse myself even better here by going boating in the 
canoes of the savages. . , . There is no stream that does not have enough 
water to float these fine conveyances/* 

Gallatin chimed in, tantalizing Badollet with more romantic visions. 
"We have already seen several savages, all of them nearly as black as 
Negroes, dressed almost in the European fashion, except the women who 
But I ought to leave a little to your curiosity without satisfying it, 
so that you will have as many motives as possible for coming to join 
us very soon/ Then he added practically: "But do not leave without let 
ting us know, because if you have any money, we will tell you what 
merchandise you ought to bring/* 5 

In November, Gallatin broke the monotony of hibernation by joining 
Colonel Allan on an expedition to Passamaquoddy Bay, on the Canadian 
border, "It was then," he later recalled, "that I was for a few days left 
accidentally in command of some militia, volunteers, and Indians, and of 
a small temporary work defended by one cannon and soon after aban 
doned/ Later in the winter the experience was repeated. Years after, it 
was said that he had served in the Revolutionary War* Gallatin put the 
record straight, tersely: "As I never met the enemy, I have not the slight 
est claim to military service/ * 

Through the spring and summer of 1781 Gallatin and Serre stayed on 
at Machias, desperately hoping that their fortunes might take a turn for 
the better. In October, when they had been on the frontier for a year, 
their prospects were still dubious and their resources were far more 
meager, News reached them that the British forces at Yorktown had sur 
rendered and the war was over. The thought of another tedious Maine 
winter depressed Gallatin. It would be better, he told Serre, to go back to 
Boston to await the spring, when they could strike out for more promis 
ing country. 
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Boston held unexpected interests and detained them longer than they 
planned. During the winter both Gallatin and Serre found some proper 
Bostonians willing to employ them casually as tutors in French, and in 
the spring Mile. Pictet caught up with them. She had been using every 
resource at her command even an appeal to Benjamin Franklin, Ameri 
can minister to France to discover Gallatin s whereabouts and appeal to 
him to come home, or at least to accept family assistance. Hearing that he 
had reached Boston, she asked friends in Geneva who had friends in 
Boston to write to him. 7 

The upshot was that Dr. Samuel Cooper, pastor of the Brattle Street 
Church and an active member of the Corporation of Harvard College, 
sought Albert out. Two years earlier the Corporation had decided to 
broaden the College s narrow curriculum by arranging with a tutor to give 
instruction in French to students who desired it, and whose parents 
were willing to pay for it. The place as tutor was now open. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard College voted, on July 2, 1782, 
to grant Gallatin free use of the College library, a room in one of the 
College buildings, and meals at the commons at the rate paid by the 
tutors if he desired it 8 

Approximately seventy students enrolled for Gallatin s lessons, including 
scions of some of the oldest and proudest families in New England an 
Amory, a Pyncheon, and an Otis, His income for the quarter was between 
$250 and $300. 

One of Gallatin s students at Harvard recalled later that he lived at 
that time with "great simplicity and economy/ The College authorities 
were most satisfied with the record he made, When, in the summer of 
1783, Gallatin looked for fresh fields to conquer, President Joseph Wil- 
lard, Edward Wigglesworth, the professor of divinity, and Dr. Cooper 
furnished him with a certificate testifying that he had "acquitted himself 
. . . with great reputation* He appears to be well acquainted with letters, 
and has maintained an unblemished character in the University and in 
this part of the country/ 10 Two of the students of the gangling, homely, 
slovenly dressed Swiss with the thick French accent later remembered 
him as "an intelligent and able teacher" with a "pleasing manner/ " 

During two pleasant winters in Massachusetts, Gallatin and Serre clung 
to the dream of finding an idyllic existence in the American wilderness. 
They had had no word from Badollet, but they continued to besiege their 
old schoolmate with appeals to join them, "Our goal now/ Serre ex- 
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plained, "is as soon as possible to procure some land and become farmers. 
... I could not say with what pleasure I imagine seeing the three of us in 
our house in the country, each busy with our different country chores* 
. . . Having in this way an assured fortune for living pleasantly and inde 
pendently, we shall then be able, when the desire overtakes us, to make 
occasional excursions , , . [to] some new part of the world/* ia 

A new chance to reach for this dream came in the spring of 1783, 
while Gallatin was teaching at Harvard. It came in the person of Jean 
Savary de Valcoulon, a young Frenchman as dreamy and impractical as 
Serre. In his native Lyons, Savary had already failed in business and had 
achieved a reputation as an ardent supporter of the principles of the 
American Revolution. He had found a way to serve both his economic 
and his idealistic needs by becoming an agent of Ren6 Rapicault, a 
Frenchman who had advanced money and supplies to the State of Vir 
ginia during the Revolutionary War. Unfortunately for his mission, 
Savary was unable to speak or write English, and he clung like ivy to 
the Harvard tutor who was becoming fairly fluent in it, 18 

When Savary proposed that he accompany him southward on a business 
trip as interpreter, Gallatin eagerly accepted. They quit Boston on July 
11, 1783, leaving behind Serre, who had tutoring obligations to com 
plete* 14 They traveled slowly from Boston to Providence to Newport to 
New York to Trenton to Philadelphia. Gallatin recorded his impressions 
in a notebook: the beauty of the countryside, the cockroaches in the 
taverns, the physical endowments of young women eyed in passing. He 
liked Manhattan and even more Philadelphia for their attractive appear* 
ance and "air of opulence/* 

Serre, his teaching engagements finished, caught up with them late in 
August at Philadelphia, and the two Genevans came to what they sup 
posed would be a temporary parting of their ways, Reckoning up their 
accounts, they discovered that, of the nearly $1,600 spent during the three 
years since they had left Geneva, all but $300 had come out of Gallatin s 
pocket: Serre s father had refused to forward any money or to honor his 
drafts, Serre gave Gallatin a note for $500 and then sailed for Jamaica in 
pursuit of a business opportunity. 

During the journey southward, and during the more than a month 
they lingered at Philadelphia, Gallatin confided to Savary the scheme he 
and Serre had conceived of a life as farmers and land promoters* Phila 
delphia was a most congenial place for such dreamers: the air of the neat 
little capital of the Confederation crackled with talk of opportunities for 
speculation in western land, Such distinguished citi/.cns as the financier of 
the Revolution, Robert Morris, and the Virginia planter and war hero, 
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General George Washington, had already made vast purchases, Little 
wonder that a romantic like Savary caught the contagion. He had grown 
fond of Gallatin, and he promised that he would do everything he 
could to help him escape his cul-de-sac career as a tutor, 

Gallatin kept his ears open and asked many questions, Soon he was 
convinced that the best place for an enterprise such as he had in mind 
was along the Ohio River and its tributaries, The land north of the Ohio, 
belonging to Congress, would be quite suitable, but it had not yet been 
officially opened to settlement. Fortunately the State of Virginia had al 
ready placed on the market its holdings south of the river; and even more 
fortunately it was against Virginia that Rapicault, whom Savary repre 
sented, held claims. 

At this moment of decision, Gallatin at long last received word from 
his former schoolmate, who was now a theological student. Writing in 
March, Badollet described the misfortunes that had lately befallen their 
native city. Relations between the aristocrats and the disenfranchised had 
grown bitter; blood had been shed, and the neighboring governments of 
Switzerland, France, and Savoy had intervened with armed forces, Gallatin 
wrote back that this news convinced him that he must remain perma 
nently in "the freest country in the universe/ He repeated his idea of es 
tablishing a community somewhere in the American backwoods where he, 
Serre, Badollet, and perhaps other Genevans might live in bucolic secu 
rity. This was all within the realm of possibility, he assured Badollet, if 
his present land speculation turned out well, and if he received his in 
heritance from his family due in three years, on his twenty-fifth birth 
day. 18 

A few days after this letter, Gallatin and Savary made a quick trip to 
Baltimore, where they bought from several sources warrants for 1 20,000 
acres of land in the Ohio River valley: scattered blocks along the Ohio 
itself, along the Great Kanawha and its tributaries, and near the con 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, One-quarter of this was to be 
long to Gallatin, with Savary obligingly advancing the money for the 
entire purchase. 

The two partners tarried in Philadelphia until the middle of November, 
and then moved on to Richmond, They would spend the winter there, 
pressing Rapicault s claim against Virginia and preparing for an expedi 
tion to inspect their own holdings in the spring, 10 
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Richmond was much to Gallatin s liking. In old age, he recalled that he 
had been received there "with that proverbial Virginia hospitality to 
which I know no parallel anywhere within the circle of my travels, . . . 
Every one with whom I became acquainted appeared to take an interest 
in the young stranger/ 

There had been some initial difficulties, dimmed in recollection by the 
passage of years* His thick accent, when he approached legislators and 
state officials in behalf of the claims of Rapicault and of himself and 
Savary, made it hard for them to understand him. But Patrick Henry, on 
the eve of reelection as governor was impressed, "A most astonishing 
manl" he told friends. "Most sensible and well informedr He predicted 
that Gallatin would eventually make his mark as a statesman and advised 
him to settle in the West. 

Soon other Virginians were listening to Gallatin, and encouraging him, 
One was John Marshall, who at twenty-eight had only recently opened a 
law office in Richmond but was already making a place for himself at the 
bar. He offered to take Gallatin in as a student without fee, assuring him 
that he would do well in the profession, 17 

Savary was so impressed by his partner s aptitude in dealing with the 
state land officers about questions of surveys and the registration of war 
rants that he increased Gallatin s share in their joint western land claims 
to one-half with the understanding that hereafter he would assume full 
responsibility for handling details. But despite Gallatin s most valiant ef 
forts in behalf of Rapicault, he was unable to get Virginia to recognize 
the claims. 18 

In February, 1784, Gallatin journeyed to Philadelphia to complete 
preparations for an expedition to the Ohio and the Great Kanawha, Two 
months later he and Savary crossed the Allegheny Mountains for the first 
time, going to Pittsburgh to organize a party of experienced scouts and 
woodsmen. They spent the summer trying to locate lands for which they 
held warrants, especially in Monongalia County, Virginia. But Monon- 
galia, they reluctantly concluded after a careful inspection, was insuffi 
ciently fertile, too mountainous, and too much menaced by hostile Indians 
to be a promising area for settlement and development. 

Just north of Monongalia, in Fayctte County, Pennsylvania, was land 
that appeared to have most of the qualities the Virginia country lacked. 
Best of all, Georges Creek, flowing into the Monongahela River, looked 
to them as if it could link the Ohio and Potomac rivers and make it pos- 
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sible to transport the produce of the Ohio valley to the Richmond market, 
and vice versa. At Richmond, Gallatin had heard much talk of plans to 
canalize the Potomac. 

The romantic streak in Gallatin s nature was growing thinner, and by 
September he was taking practical steps to capitalize on this opportunity. 
He lingered in the vicinity of Georges Creek long enough to conclude 
arrangements with Thomas Clare, a genial Irish-born bachelor, to establish 
a store on his three-hundred-acre farm. Here he and Savary hoped to be 
able to sell supplies to the increasing number of pioneers passing through 
on their way west. 19 

At this time an incident occurred which Gallatin remembered vividly 
to the end of his days^ During September, George Washington traveled 
through western Virginia and Pennsylvania to locate lands to which he 
held title, and passed the night of the 24th near Georges Creek. Gallatin 
hearing so he told friends in old age that the General planned to stop 
at the office of the local land agent for advice from settlers and hunters 
as to the best route for a road that would cross the Alleghenies, joined 
the crowd of local worthies in the agent s tiny one-room cabin and found 
a place close to the pine table at which the General sat before spread-out 
maps and papers, carefully questioning the men one after another and 
taking notes. Aftet much testimony had been offered, Gallatin grew im 
patient at the apparent indecision of the General and blurted out what 
had no doubt become clear to him through his own investigations: "Oh, 
it is plain enough, [he named a spot already mentioned by one of the 
settlers] is the most practicable." 

The lese majesty of the young stranger astonished everyone present in 
cluding the General, who put down his pen and stared in cold silence at 
the offender the most withering look, Gallatin recalled years later, that 
he had received in all his life* Then Washington resumed his interroga 
tion* After a few minutes he again put down his pen and looked at 
Gallatin, saying, "You are right, sir." 

When the settlers and hunters had departed, Washington inquired 
about the young man* Gallatin remained at the cabin for the night, 
sleeping on the floor beside the agent and his nephew, while the Revolu* 
tionary War hero occupied the single bed. Subsequently, according to 
family legend, General Washington proposed that he act as his agent* But 
Gallatin was too occupied with his own dreams for developments in the 
western country to accept. 

He and Savary spun and refined their dreams during the winter of 
1784-1785, which they spent at Richmond and Philadelphia. Their plans 
now centered on the 120,000 acres of western Virginia land to which 
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they held warrants. The hilly countryside reminded Gallatin of his native 
land; he was convinced that if he could people it with frugal, industrious 
farmers who would subject it to intensive European agricultural meth 
ods, with cattle grazing on the mountain slopes and grain ripening in 
the narrow valleys, it would become a land of plenty. To attract the type 
of settler he sought, he and Savary would give away 24,000 acres on 
certain conditions; in the long run they would be more than compensated 
by the increased value of the vast tracts they would continue to hold* 
The Virginia officials encouraged the partners, for their project promised 
to increase the population and wealth of the state. 

There were skeptics, however, who pointed out to the young men that 
they lacked sufficient capital to realize so grandiose a scheme, Savary was 
growing short of funds, and Gallatin, too proud to appeal to his family for 
help, had occasional misgivings, confessing to himself that his partner s 
heart was "worth more than his mind"; but he was still sanguine enough 
to urge Badollet in a letter of March 30, 1785, to join them "at tile 
first opportunity." ai 

On the next day Gallatin embarked on a second and even more am 
bitious summer of activity in the West- Starting out alone, he rode west 
along the James River to Lewisburg, seat of Grecnbrier County, where he 
exhibited to the county surveyor a letter from Patrick Henry attesting to 
"his personal character, as well as his present designs, [which] entitle 
him to the most cordial regard," and registered the warrants he owned to 
land in the Kanawha River valley. Next he headed north to Clare s farm 
on Georges Creek, where he was presently joined by Savaty.^ 

On May 23 appeared fifteen guides, hunters, and surveyors whom the 
partners had engaged the previous winter* Two days later the men 
hoisted over the boat a white flag with blue stars and set off down the 
Monongahela. Last-minute supplies were purchased during a stopover at 
Pittsburgh, Each night they tied up to the river bank, pitched tents, and 
made a comfortable camp. Frequently the hunters went ashore for fresh 
meat, in which the countryside abounded. Some distance beyond Wheel 
ing, Gallatin disembarked long enough to make his first survey of his 
claims* 

It was June 8 when the party reached the spot close to the mouth of 
Sandy Creek, which the partners had settled on in advance as a good 
site for a permanent settlement. As a gesture toward their relationship, 
Savary named it Friends Landing. 38 * Soon they were busy with the tasks 

* "The question of [its] exact location has no particular importance because 
the settlement failed to become permanent," wrote Henry M. Dater, in 1939. 
"Today the name of Friends Landing is unknown along the Ohio; in fact the 
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necessary to make a settlement: felling trees, dragging the logs to the 
site with the aid of horses, constructing a cabin, dismantling the boat to 
make rough furniture, even a "bed" large enough to accommodate twenty- 
two persons. 

By July, Gallatin was able to turn his attention to locating other land 
for which he held warrants* Leaving Savary in command of the main 
party, he started downstream with several of the men in canoes. At a tiny 
settlement called Point Pleasant, he remained two days in order to hire 
additional guides. Here, for some reason which he failed to note in his 
diary, he was challenged to a duel. He survived the crisis unscathed, and 
by July 4 they were on their way again, paddling up the Great Elk, 
turning eastward to follow the Elk. 

For four arduous weeks Gallatin traced streams, tramped along the 
headwaters of the Pocotalico and Little Kanawha rivers, identifying land 
marks, laying out lines, preparing maps. He realized that, in order to sell 
his lands at a profit, he must establish the titles beyond cavil Too often 
the hopes of land promoters had been dashed by interminable lawsuits. 
Self-taught though he was in land surveying, Gallatin performed his task 
tirelessly and accurately, so that the titles stood up in subsequent litiga 
tions* "Where others buried their reputations/ he observed proudly in 
his old age, "I established mine/ 

But he was not wholly absorbed by the details of his work, In his little 
diary he mentioned several times his delight at hills rolling away in the 
distance, at finally coming upon the mouths of streams. He reveled in 
the physical exertion his tasks required; only once did he mention feel 
ing tired, 

He had all but completed his work and was planning to start south- 
westward to Lewisburg by way of the Kanawha to register his titles when 
word came that Savary, frightened by reports of Indian depredations in 
the Ohio valley, had fled Friends Landing for shelter at Point Pleasant. 
Gallatin quickly changed his plans, returning to Point Pleasant on Au 
gust 18. His partner s fright was no idle fancy. The little garrison was 
crowded with refugees. 

The partners immediately suspended operations for the season. They 
recalled their men from the woods and, on September ^ headed back to 
ward Georges Creek, It was a frightful journey. Fearing that hostile In 
dians might be lurking along the rivers, the party pushed overland 
through trackless forests, guided only by compass and small streams, 

names Gallatin and Savary have left no trace in the memory of the river folk 
whom the writer has questioned." 
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Their food ran short, and they were reduced to bread and water. When 
they at last reached Clare s farm, they had good reason to "be thankful, 
Other surveying parties were returning to Pittsburgh with crippled horses 
and men sick and dying. 

But this disastrous end to the expedition did not snuff out the hopes 
of the partners. In November, Gallatin and Savary leased from Clare a 
house and five acres on Georges Creek, not far from the Monongahela. 
They transferred their store to this property and established several of the 
men there in anticipation of more activity the following summer. 

As further earnest of his determination to associate himself perma 
nently with the western country, Gallatin journeyed up the Monongahela 
to Morgantown, the scat of Monongalia County, Virginia, and took "the 
oath of allegiance and fidelity to the Commonwealth of Virginia." ** Un 
der the Articles of Confederation then in force American citizenship 
could be obtained only through the states, each of which had its own 
laws. The ambitious project upon which he had embarked was to be car 
ried on largely in Virginia, and it was to his advantage to acquire Vir 
ginia citizenship. 

Gallatin and Savary returned to Richmond late in November. But by 
the following February, Gallatin was back at Georges Creek to increase 
his establishment by purchasing a four-hundred-acre farm about a mile 
south of the creek, on the Monongahela. This he made his residence. 25 
It was remote and picturesquely mountainous, overlooking the river on 
the west, Laurel Ridge on the east. In a way it was the noble, savage 
countryside so dear to the heart of Rousseau; in a way, too, its hills 
and vistas of river called to mind the mountains and lake of Geneva. 
Gallatin called the property "Friendship Hill" probably in token of his 
affection for Serre, Savary, and Badollet, as the abortive settlement on the 
Ohio had been named "Friends Landing." 

In the months that followed, Gallatin learned that he could not realize 
fully his dream of making the farm on the Monongahela a center of ac 
tivity for his old friends. A letter from Jamaica brought the news that 
Serre, who had been eking out a living at Kingston as an organist, had 
died/* Savary concluded that there were better prospects in Richmond and 
determined to spend virtually all his time there. 27 To Gallatin s intense 
pleasure, Badollet finally responded to imploring letters and came to 
America, settling on a farm near Friendship Hill. 

During the next three years, Gallatin traveled regularly between the 
Monongahela and the East, The Indian terror that had sent him and 
Savary dashing back to Georges Creek in 1785 discouraged settlement 
projects and even surveying in the Ohio valley for a decade, and so he 
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spent the summers at Friendship Hill, house-building, store-keeping, 
and farming on a small scale. During much of these pleasant months 
Gallatin indulged what his Calvinist conscience defined as his "natural 
indolence" reading and reflecting, enjoying the all-male society of the 
frontier settlement. There were never fewer than six persons at the farm 
employees and associates and often there were many more. 

Winter was a bustling time devoted to the details of land purchases 
and sales at Richmond, Philadelphia, and New York. Between Christmas 
of 1787 and early March, 1788, Gallatin s travels took him as far as 
Maine. 28 He saw the Connecticut River valley for the first time: "I have 
never seen in America the equal of the establishments there/ he noted 
in his diary. He visited William Bentley,, an old Harvard colleague who 
was now a clergyman at Salem. Bentley was astonished to see him, having 
read a newspaper report that he had been scalped during the Indian 
depredations in 1785.* At Ipswich he dined with two of his Harvard 
students, Amory and Stacey; and he went up the Androscoggin River on 
a sleigh: "It snowed all day; travelled on the ice without seeing shore; 
guided my course by the direction of the snow/ 

Bentley was not the only friend who supposed that Gallatin had been 
a victim of Indian savagery. The report, originally printed in the Freder- 
icksburg Gazette in July, 1785, ultimately reached his relatives at Geneva. 
They caused the Genevan minister at Paris to make inquiries of Thomas 
Jefferson, American minister to France, who passed them on to John 
Jay, secretary of foreign affairs in the Confederation government. In 
May, 1786, Jay published a notice in the Philadelphia newspapers re 
questing news of Gallatin s whereabouts. By this time, however, the fam 
ily had word directly from Albert assuring them of his survival. 

Gallatin continued to receive occasional letters from relatives, espe 
cially his grandfather and Mile. Pictet Whining petulance continued to 
darken every line from his foster mother. "I can scarcely excuse your 
long silence," she wrote in July, 1785. "I would not even know how to 
accept as valid any reasons that you might give for it. It appears likely 
that vanity keeps you from writing when you have nothing favorable to 
say about your situation." In October, 1787, she wrote of having seen a 
M. Charton with whom Albert had stayed on one sojourn in Philadelphia. 
"He tells me that you continue in your old indolent ways, that you care 
little for the world, and that while you lived at his house in Philadelphia, 
he could not induce you to dress up or to see the world. He said that you 
loved only study and reading. Those tastes do not seem to accord with 
your grand projects. For them a large fortune is quite useless; you would 
have been able to follow them without leaving your native land/ 
True enough, Gallatin at times shunned society and buried himself in 
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books. At other times, as at Richmond, he was gregarious. His expedi 
tions to the Virginia and Maine frontiers were models of activity. But 
the same stubborn pride that had caused him to flee from a stifling de 
pendence on Mile. Pictet made him reluctant now to confide to her his 
varying fortunes, and much more so to seek any assistance from her. Yet 
pride did not deter him from reminding his family of the patrimony that 
became legally his on his twenty-fifth birthday, in January, 1786. About 
five thousand dollars, as much of the estate as was in a liquid condition, 
was forwarded to him in letters and drafts on the Philadelphia firm of 
Robert Morris. He used these remittances in part to purchase Friendship 
HflL* 



The society of lawyers, politicians, and land speculators was not the 
only attraction Richmond held for Gallatin, During annual sojourns he 
made it a practice to put up at a boarding house on Seventh Street that 
was congenial because of its faintly French tradition. 82 The owner, Mrs. 
Jane Battersby Allegrc, was the widow of William Allegre, descendant of 
French Protestant refugees who had settled in Virginia a century before. 
Gallatin s eye was attracted by their younger daughter Sophia, or Sophie; 
but the shy young man spoke no word of his feeling to Sophie. Once he 
had settled on Georges Creek, however, he began to feel sharply the need 
of a wife, and he wrote a letter in which he broadly hinted at his affec 
tion. Sophie did not reply and, indeed, asked Savary, who was in Rich 
mond, to discourage his friend s interest. 

Gallatin was not easily discouraged. Bidding Badollet and the others at 
Georges Creek a tight-lipped farewell in the middle of March, 1789, he set 
out to press his case. At Richmond on April i he learned that Sophie was 
visiting her married sister thirty miles away on a farm at New Kent, He 
hastened after her. Sophie, he later reported to Badollet, "did not play the 
coquette with me at all, but from the second day gave me her full con 
sent, even acknowledging that she would have given it to me [earlier] if 
I had asked it.* She "had always known that I loved her, but had been 
surprised not to hear from me for more than a year. It was this which 
provoked her reply to Savary. . . Not wishing to disclose her feelings 
to Savary, and not having answered my letter, she was afraid that I had 
changed my feeling toward her and she did not wish to make a useless 
confidence/ 

He had been at New Kent fifteen days when trouble appeared from a 
not unexpected quarter. On learning that Gallatin was at New Kent, 
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Mrs. Allegre ordered Sophie to return immediately to Richmond. Gal 
latin followed and lost no time in seeking the mother s permission for 
their marriage. "She was furious," he wrote to Badollet, "refused me in 
the most brutal manner, and almost forbade me admission to the house/ 
He learned that a Frenchman named Perrin, who had been a member of 
his establishment at Friendship Hill, had told her every conceivable bad 
thing about his Monongahela project and its prospects, 

Mrs* Allegre bluntly told Gallatin that she did not want her daughter 
dragged to the Pennsylvania frontier by a man "without accomplishments 
or fortune/ who sputtered English like a Frenchman, and who had been 
a schoolmaster at Cambridge, "I laughed at most of these objections," he 
wrote on May 4; "I -tried to answer the others, but I could not make her 
listen to reason. She has just sent Sophie to one of her friends in the 
country. She is a devil of a woman whom her daughter fears horribly 
... I believe, however, that I will succeed, and I shall work to that end 
despite the difficulties in seeing and speaking with her." 

Love found a way for him to see and speak to Sophie, On May 14 the 
couple signed a marriage bond, and Gallatin recorded in a little account 
book the following expenditures: "Queue ribbon, 1/6, White vest, 9-, 
Tailor, 2.16, Satin shoes, gloves, ring, 1.11.6. License, minister, 
4.4. Black wig, 0.2.0," Within the next two days, at a place not 
recorded, Albert Gallatin and Sophia Allegre became man and wife. 88 

On May 16, on honeymoon at her sister s home, Sophie sent a letter 
begging her mother s forgiveness. "My dear Mama," she wrote, "shall I 
venture to write you a few lines in apology of my late conduct? and dare 
I flatter myself that you will attend them? If so, and you can feel a 
motherly tenderness for your child who never before willingly offended 
you, forgive, dear mother, and generously accept again your poor So 
phia, who feels for the uneasiness she is sure she has occasioned you* 
She deceived you, but it was for her own happiness, Could you then form 
a wish to destroy the future peace of your child and prevent her from 
being united to the man of her choice? He is perhaps not a very hand 
some man, but he is possessed of more essential qualities, which I shall 
not pretend to enumerate; as coming from me, they might be supposed 
partial. If, mama, your heart is inclinable to forgive, or if it is not, let me 
beg you to write me, as my only anxiety is to know whether I have 
lost your affection or not* Forgive me, dear mama, as it is all that is 
wanting to complete the happiness of her who wishes for your happi 
ness and desires to be considered again your dutiful daughter, Sophia/ ** 

Whether Sophie s letter elicited the forgiveness she sought is not clean 
Certainly it marked the start of a romantic, even idyllic marriage, But 
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the wedding also marked the formal termination of Albert s most im 
portant business relationship. Ever since he had known Savary de Val- 
coulon he had been of two minds about the -charming, impulsive, often 
exasperating young man from Lyons who had befriended him and made 
him his partner in land projects. "When I berate his extravagant con 
duct/ he told a friend, "I blame only his head; his heart is always ex 
cellent but too easy and makes him indulge too often in stupidities/ 
In April he had learned that Savary s conduct of late had soured not only 
Perrin and Mrs. Allegre but "everyone in Richmond" against him. The 
inheritance he had received on attaining his majority enabled him to as 
sert his independence of Savary. About the time of the wedding the two 
partners formally and amicably agreed to go their separate ways. 86 

Gallatin took his bride west to Friendship Hill in late May or early 
June. The following October she fell ill and died. The bride of five 
months was buried in an unmarked grave at the top of Friendship Hill, 
overlooking the Moiiongahela. 

Sophie s death was a sharp blow, and Albert suffered intensely. His 
thoughts were morose. Should he change his way of life? He was still 
haunted by guilt over the manner in which he had deserted "that respecta 
ble person/ Mile, Pictct, for whom he felt deep obligation if not affection. 
He cherished the consolation and understanding he could receive only 
from Badollet, the one friend who had known "my lovely Sophie." If it 
were only possible for him and Badollct to find some place where they 
might have independent livelihoods while sharing each other s company! 
If only that place could be near Mile. Pictet although of course Mile* 
Pictet had no high regard for the impractical Badolletl 

Groping for a solution, Gallatin made inquiries. It would be hard, he 
found, to realize cash from his Virginia lands because of the Indian 
menace. It would be difficult to obtain further assistance from the fam 
ily estate, for the revolution that had lately broken out in France had un 
settled the European market, 86 

Early in April, 1790, six months after Sophie s death, he announced 
it to Mile, Pictet and suggested that he might return to Geneva. 87 She 
answered on a surprising new note, mentioning "the precarious state of 
France" and the uncertainty the Genevans felt about their own govern 
ment, and added: "As for the advice you ask about your coming home 
and the resources you might find, I am quite embarrassed to reply." 8 * 

Only sickness of heart over Sophie had caused Albert to consider even 
for a second returning to Geneva. The sickness soon passed, for a new 
interest claimed his attention, 



3. A Political Apprenticeship 



On August 18, 1788, in the year before his marriage, Albert Gallatin 
mounted his horse and rode the fifteen miles from Friendship Hill to 
Uniontown, the seat of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, to attend his first 
political meeting. 

This was no casual act. In the eight years he had been in America he 
had dropped his youthful indifference to politics and government; the 
more he saw of the United States, the worse the political system of his 
native Geneva seemed to him, As he wrote to Badollet, "If you let your 
self be swayed by a little enthusiasm, one thousand-to-one it will be in 
favor of the right side/ Now he was convinced that the government of 
Geneva, with the power tightly held by the aristocrats, was based on 
"bad principles" suitable only for "tyrants and slaves"; and he was enthu 
siastic about the state governments of America with their restrictions on 
the power of the executive and the judiciary, their provision for jury 
trial^ their frequent election of legislators, 1 

The meeting at Uniontown, drawing men from all parts of Fayette, 
was in response to a circular letter issued by a group of politicos who the 
previous winter had fought, bitterly but futilely, ratification by Pennsyl 
vania of the federal Constitution designed to replace the Articles of Con 
federation. Even after the Constitution had been ratified in June by the 
ninth state, New Hampshire, and so was considered to be in effect, these 
die-hards were not reconciled, Now they spoke about amending it to render 
it less "objectionable," perhaps through a bill of rights an idea broached 
by Governor George Clinton of New York in a letter to the other gov 
ernors. The circular letter in answer to which Gallatin and other Fayette 
County men were gathering called for the election of delegates to a 
state-wide meeting, at Harrisburg, to propose amendments and plan for 
their adoption, It also spoke vaguely of the desirability of drawing up a 
ticket of delegates from Pennsylvania for election to the new federal 
Congress* 

26 
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The idea of the meeting was most popular among Gallatin s neighbors. 
The majority of them and indeed most Pennsylvanians west of the 
Alleghenies, outside Pittsburgh had vigorously opposed the federal 
Constitution as undemocratic in its centralizing features. Equally objec 
tionable in their eyes was the fact that the Pennsylvania delegation to the 
convention that had drawn up the Contitution had been elected by less 
than one-fifth of the state s voters without a single delegate to represent 
them.* 

At Uniontown, Gallatin rubbed elbows with the worthies of Fayette 
County, men who often had served it in public office. Foremost among 
them was John Smilie, a vigorous, Irish-born farmer who had held high 
state posts since the Revolution and had been one of the most stubborn 
fighters against the Constitution in the Pennsylvania ratifying convention. 
It was not surprising that the meeting named him to represent Fayette at 
Harrisburg. But it was cause for wonder that twenty-seven-year-old "Mr. 
Albert Galattin," a political neophyte and a relative newcomer, was 
chosen as the second delegate. 8 

Long-settled, conservative towns of the eastern seaboard probably would 
not have elected a citizen of less than three summers* residence; but the 
pioneering fanners of western Pennsylvania did not care much who a 
man s parents were&gt; where he came from, or how recently* Almost all 
had crossed the Alleghenies within the decade; and to all of them the 
future they were to make for themselves was more important than any 
thing they had inherited. A few were French Protestants, a number were 
Germans, a considerable number were English Quakers; but most numer 
ous of all were the Scotch-Irish, with a Calvinistic background similar to 
Gallatin s. It did not matter to these neighbors that Gallatin spoke Eng 
lish with a pronounced French accent. It was enough that the awkward, 
shy, but friendly young man had a keen intelligence and a rich knowledge 
of the world. Such qualities were exceedingly rare and were highly re 
spected on the Pennsylvania frontier. 

Almost by instinct Gallatin sympathized with the political principles 
and practical objectives his neighbors cherished. The one-time disciple of 
Rousseau had great faith in the rights and capacities of the common 
citizen the mechanic, the small tradesman, and, especially, the farmer; 
he shared the concern of all frontiersmen about protection of their 
homes against Indian raids, the unfavorable balance of trade with the 
merchants of the East, the need for better transportation to and within 
the West. All these were matters about which the sponsors of the new 
federal Constitution, and especially those in Pennsylvania, seemed to be 
less than enthusiastic* Gallatin accepted the appointment to the Harris- 
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burg meeting eagerly and, late in August, set out in the company of 
doughty John Smilie. 



After nearly a week of hard riding over the mountains and through lush 
farm land, Gallatin and Smilie crossed the broad, shallow Susque- 
hanna River by John Harris s ferry to the hamlet named after him. Three 
years before, this had been wilderness, with only a tavern at one end of 
the ferry crossing; even in 1788, Harrisburg still had scarcely five hun 
dred inhabitants, with a jail and thirteen taverns but neither courthouse 
nor post office. It had doubtless been chosen for the meeting because it 
was close to the center of the settled part of the state, in the heart of a 
district that had zealously opposed the federal Constitution. 

The thirty-three delegates who converged on the settlement on Sep 
tember 3 probably assembled in the large, square dining room of the 
"Compass," John Harris s tavern, a stone s throw from the river bank, 4 

Looking about him, Gallatin found himself surrounded by unfamiliar 
faces. Smilie was perhaps the only man there he could call a friend. A 
good number were veterans of the Pennsylvania political wars, old office 
holders and legislators. But this group was in no sense representative 
of political sentiment throughout the state. Several counties had no repre 
sentation; others had large delegations, out of proportion to their popula 
tion. Many representatives, like Gallatin and Smilie, had been chosen by 
large and publicly announced meetings; those from Philadelphia, where 
pro-Constitution sentiment was strong, had been selected at meetings so 
restricted and secret that not a syllable about them had as yet crept into 
the newspapers, 5 The meeting was, in essence, the desperate stand of a 
political party that, having lost its fight against a strong, centralizing 
federal government, feared that it was going to lose its influence in state 
affairs as well 

No official account of the four-day meeting was ever published; but the 
papers which Gallatin kept suggest that, for a political beginner, he 
played an uncommonly large role. 6 Apparently before the meeting con 
vened, he framed perhaps with Smilie s aid a set of resolutions in 
tended as a response to Governor Clinton s letter, which declared that a 
new and early convention of all the states to revise the federal Constitu 
tion was necessary to prevent the dissolution of the Union and to secure 
the liberties of Americans. To this end committees of friends to revision 
in the various states should correspond, and perhaps a general conference 
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should be held to devise the most necessary amendments and the best 
ways of obtaining their adoption. The Pennsylvania Assembly should be 
urged to call upon the next Congress to summon a revisionary conven 
tion. 

Once the conference began its deliberations, Gallatin saw that his 
views were too extreme for the majority. Accordingly, he adopted a far 
more moderate tone in delivering a long speech and a drastically revised 
set of resolutions. Both bore the marks of careful preparation and close 
study of the American governments as well as those of ancient and mod 
ern Europe. 

The speech conceded that the Articles of Confederation, under which 
the former colonies had been cooperating since the Revolution, did not 
grant Congress sufficient power to accomplish the ends in view the fos 
tering of peaceful relations between the sovereign states and with foreign 
nations, One evidence of this was the failure of the states to comply with 
the financial requisitions of Congress. 

But the new federal Constitution, Gallatin insisted, was also objection 
able, because its loosely worded provisions would permit the legislative 
and executive departments to arrogate unto themselves an inordinate 
amount of power. For instance he was particularly happy in finding 
an example in finance the provision that Congress might levy and col* 
lect taxes was so loosely stated that the power might be abused, 

Analyzing the Constitution section by section, sometimes approving, 
sometimes criticizing, Gallatin allowed himself a number of observations 
on the nature of republics. He was doubtful of the survival of the 
American republic if the country continued to expand geographically* 
The legislature would either have to become so large as to be unman 
ageable or have to remain so small as to be unrepresentative; the execu 
tive would have to be invested with great authority, diminishing individ 
ual liberty proportionately; the judiciary would become all the "more 
subject to corruption and abuses." 

The preamble to Gallatin s resolutions reiterated his acknowledgment 
that the United States required "a more efficient* government than the 
Articles of Confederation gave it and repeated his admission that the new 
Constitution was "likely to obviate most of the inconveniences/ But it 
insisted that several sections of the Constitution were "so exceptionable" 
that the State of Pennsylvania should not "acquiesce" in the organization 
of the new government until they were revised, A new convention of all 
the states ought to be convened promptly to devise such amendments as 
"may seem most necessary" and to deliberate on the best ways to carry 
them into effect, The resolutions did not mention that New York had 
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already made such a proposal; they would have Pennsylvania assume 
leadership of the movement. 

Even in their tempered form, Gallatin s resolutions were too drastic for 
the delegates at Harrisburg, who further modified them during the four 
days of meeting. Now called a "petition," they merely called upon the 
Pennsylvania legislature to request Congress to summon a convention to 
amend the Constitution "at the earliest opportunity/ Twelve amend 
ments were urged, four of which embodied suggestions Gallatin had 
made: the powers of Congress should be limited to those specified in the 
Constitution; the number of representatives should be one to every 
20,000 people; the election of Congressmen should be regulated by the 
Constitution rather than by Congress itself; and Congress should be em 
powered to assess, levy, and collect the direct tax quota of any state that 
did not promptly furnish its quota* 

The Pennsylvania legislature never acted on the meeting s suggestion 
that it set in motion a movement for a new constitutional convention. 
Among the first ten amendments the "bill of rights" subsequently 
added to the federal Constitution were two that paralleled suggestions 
made at Harrisburg; but amendments along these same lines previously 
had been proposed by the ratifying conventions of several states, Thus 
the meeting can be counted as merely one of a number of belated, half 
hearted, and futile attempts by groups that had earlier opposed ratifica 
tion to bring about revision of the Constitution* 

But the meeting marked an important turning-point for young Albert 
Gallatin. Through participation he had embarked on a political career. 
He had identified himself formally with the party that had misgivings 
about the centralizing features of the Constitution. He had widened his 
acquaintance with, and undoubtedly made a favorable impression upon, 
political leaders from all sections of Pennsylvania, And he had publicly 
expounded for the first time, somewhat falteringly but nevertheless posi 
tively, his still nascent democratic-republican philosophy. 



If Gallatin dipped his toes in politics at the Harrisburg meeting, he im 
mersed both feet a year later, in the autumn of 1789, only a few months 
after he had brought Sophie Allegre home to Friendship Hill. By that 
time the political party with which he had affiliated was in a desperate 
way. To understand its plight, it is necessary to consider the course of 
Pennsylvania politics in the decade and a half since the state had de- 
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clared its independence of Great Britain. Under the state constitution 
of 1776, an unusual instrument providing for a unicameral legislature, a 
multiple executive, and a difficult procedure for amendment, Gallatin s 
party particularly the wing of* it west of the mountains had exerted 
an influence in state affairs far out of proportion to its following. The 
opposition party, especially strong in the eastern and central counties, 
believing the constitution worked to its disadvantage, was determined to 
revise it. Through the years the strength of this Anti-Constitutionalist 
party gradually increased. Its prestige was enhanced by its successful 
support of ratification of the federal Constitution and capped by resound 
ing victories at the polls in the fall and winter of 1788. In September, 
1789, the legislature, under complete control of the Anti-Constitutional 
ists, issued a call to the voters of Pennsylvania to choose, in the approach 
ing elections, delegates to a convention that would "review, alter, and 
amend the state constitution * despite the fact that the state constitu 
tion allowed amendment only through a long and complicated process by 
a body known as the Council of Censors. 7 

When word of this extralegal maneuver reached Friendship Hill in 
early October, Gallatin lost no time in doing his bit to organize a coun- 
termaneuver. Now an experienced hand at framing resolutions, he drew 
up a set which branded the legislature s call for a convention "unconstitu 
tional, unnecessary, and highly improper" and called on voters to refuse 
to elect any delegates to the meeting. He sent a copy, with a covering 
letter, to each of half a dozen politically prominent western Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

By far the most interesting of the covering letters was that to Alex 
ander Addison, a hardheaded young Scot practicing law at the near-by 
town of Washington, who had declared his candidacy for membership in 
the constitutional convention. Gallatin did not deny that the constitution 
needed amendment; but he emphasized the unconstitutionality of the 
legislature s call, pointing out that if Addison pursued his candidacy he 
would violate his oath of allegiance to the state. 

Gallatin closed his appeal to a man of conservative sympathies with 
phrases strange for a western democrat: "Alterations in government are 
always dangerous^ and no legislator ever did think of putting, in such an 
easy manner, the power in a mere majority* to introduce them whenever 
they pleased. Such a doctrine once admitted * , * instead of establishing 
on solid foundations a new government, would open the door to perpet 
ual changes and destroy that stability so essential to the welfare of a na 
tion; as no constitution acquires the permanent affection of the people 
but in proportion to its duration and age, Finally, those changes would, 
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sooner or later, conclude in an appeal to arms the true meaning of 
those words so popular and so dangerous an appeal to the people" 8 

Addison not only continued his candidacy, but apparently did not ac 
knowledge Gallatin s letter. Other correspondents were more responsive. 
James Marshel, an old veteran of the Indian wars whom Gallatin had 
met at Harrisburg, praised the resolutions as "well-digested" and prom 
ised to distribute them widely through Washington County. David 
Redick, an Irish-born lawyer and a member of the state s Supreme Execu 
tive Council, called Gallatin s work "judicious"; he rejoiced in it as evi 
dence that there were "a few friends of liberty every here and there 
through the continent/ but regretted that "they are scattered so thinly 
and want the immediate means of communication, whilst the Aristocracy 
are more active, more braced up." 9 

Gallatin soon realized that his efforts were too late and probably too 
little* On election day, October 13, his resolutions were completely ig 
nored, and the members of his party contented themselves with doing 
their best to elect delegates friendly to their aims. Ironically, in view of 
his pronouncement to Addison that to stand for election would violate 
one s oath to the state, the people of Fayctte elected to the convention 
their trusted representative John Smilie, and that able newcomer Albert 
Gallatin. 10 



Because of Sophie s death Gallatin started late for the state constitutional 
convention. As he rode over the Alleghenies and through the smiling 
pleasant valleys of central Pennsylvania, he quite probably brooded on the 
idea of quitting America, with its painful memories, for the security of 
his native land* 

He could not know, of course, when he reached Philadelphia on De 
cember 7, 1789, that he was entering upon a ten-year phase of his career 
that would make him a resident of the city nearly half of each year, 
Penn s town on the Delaware was a pleasant place in which to live. 
Foreign visitors counted it one of the most beautiful cities of America, 
remarking upon the homes of the well-to-do, of red brick in the Geor 
gian style, the geometrically laid-out streets, the brick foot pavements 
sheltered by trees. With a population of almost 30,000, Philadelphia was 
easily the largest city in the country. The capital of Pennsylvania for 
more than a century, it was about to become the capital of the nation. 
Here President Washington was to preside over the fashionable society 
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of the "Federal court"; William Bingham, Thomas Willing, and Robert 
Morris, over mercantile and financial activity; Benjamin Franklin, Ben 
jamin Rush, and David Rittenhouse, over intellectual life, 

Gallatin s first years in the city centered about the house of Major 
Adam Boyd on Sixth Street above Arch long a favorite gathering place 
of western politicians of his own persuasion. Such friends as Smilie and 
William Findley of Westmoreland County either boarded there or 
haunted its rooms. At Boyd s, he had politics with his meals and proba 
bly on occasion with his sleep. 11 

In time Gallatin became intimate with a number of easterners as well. 
His dearest friend in Philadelphia was James Hutchinson, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania, a leading physican, and 
secretary of the American Philosophical Society. Dr. Hutchinson was 
an ardent democrat, and assumed state-wide leadership of the defenders 
of the Pennsylvania constitution. Fat enough to play the character of 
Falstaff without stuffing, he entertained the habitues of Major Boyd s of 
an evening with well seasoned chatter on medical and political topics. 
Like Falstaff he was not only witty, but the source of wit in others. 12 
Gallatin sought him out often. "From his extensive information I had 
many times derived the greatest assistance," he recalled later, "and his 
principles, his integrity, and the warmth of his affection for me had 
attracted me to him more than any man in Philadelphia/ 1S 

A close friend and political follower of Dr. Hutchinson with whom 
Gallatin became friendly was Alexander James Dallas. Born in Jamaica 
and just two years Gallatin s senior, the tall, courtly Dallas had come to 
the United States in 1783. His unusual talents and industry quickly won 
him a permanent place at the Philadelphia ban Soon he was acting as Dr. 
Hutchinson s trusted lieutenant in managing party matters. 1 * 



Gallatin arrived at the convention late. When he first answered the roll- 
call, on December 8, 1789, daily sessions had been held at the red-brick 
State House in Independence Square for two weeks. 15 The convention af 
forded him his first chance to watch at close range the making of govern 
ment and of laws and claimed a fond place in his memories, In later 
years, after he had seen much of the world and was in a position to judge, 
he described it as one of the ablest bodies of which he had ever been a 
member or indeed with which he was acquainted. "Could I except two 
names, [James] Madison and [John] Marshall," he wrote, "I would say 
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that it embraced as much talent and knowledge as any Congress from 
1795 to 1812, beyond winch my personal knowledge does not extend." ie 
Three-fifths of the delegates had held important state offices during and 
since the Revolution; and Gallatin found association with such veterans 
exhilarating and challenging. Years later he marveled that he had been 
able to overcome his natural diffidence and participate in discussions with 
such men "in a foreign tongue and with a foreign accent." 1T 

The westerners were an able group: from Fayette, Gallatin s own 
partner, John Smilie; from Washington, David Redick, Alexander Addi- 
son, and James Ross a young lawyer of high promise; from Westmore 
land, William Findley a shrewd farmer and weaver out of Ulster with 
* long record in state affairs. Now for the first time he met the most 
prominent figures from other parts of Pennsylvania: Thomas Mifflin, the 
hearty and engaging one-time merchant and Revolutionary War general 
who so pleased all factions that he was chosen presiding officer; 
Thomas McKean, austere, vain Scotch-Irishman who had made a capable 
chief justice of the state Supreme Court; James Wilson &gt; Scottish-born, a 
radical who had become an able lawyer of moderate conservative hue; 
William Lewis, a Philadelphia Quaker lawyer, talented and ultraconserva- 
tive* 18 

The opponents of the existing state constitution who were beginning 
to be known as Federalists became of their successful sponsorship of the 
federal Constitution had distinct advantages over the party of Gallatin. 
They were far more numerous and, with their strength in the populous 
eastern counties, had been able to work out a well knit program. The 
conciliatory spirit of Findley soon led the two parties to an agreement on 
the chief features of a new constitution for the state. During the early 
days of the convention, the Westmoreland farmer and the moderate 
Wilson agreed that the instrument should resemble the federal Constitu 
tion, with a two-house legislature, executive power concentrated in the 
hands of a single man with a qualified veto on acts of the legislature, 
and an independent judiciary. 10 Their cue was taken up by the majority 
of the members of both parties. "The distinguishing feature of the con 
vention," Gallatin recalled later, "was that, owing perhaps to more favora 
ble times, it was less affected by party feelings than any I have known. 
The points of difference were almost exclusively on general and abstract 
propositions; there was less prejudice and more sincerity in the discus 
sions than usual; and throughout, a desire to conciliate opposite opinions 
by mutual concessions/ ao 

By February 26, 1790, a constitution that embodied the agrccd-upon 
features, plus a bill of rights, had been drafted and debated provision by 
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provision. Then, so that the "haste and secrecy* which had accompanied 
adoption of the federal Constitution would not be repeated, the conven 
tion recessed to allow copies to be published and carefully considered by 
the people of the state before final enactment. 21 Gallatin supervised 
distribution of copies among his constituents in Fayette. 22 By August 9 
he and his colleagues were back at the State House for a second session. 
Two days later Smilie moved that the discussion be closed and the con 
stitution adopted. This motion, Gallatin seconded. A desultory discussion 
of trivialities kept the convention in session until September 2* 2a 

In the two sessions of the convention, Gallatin took "but a subordinate 
share/ as he himself put it. On most votes he went along with Smilie, 
Findley, and the bipartisan coalition, parting company with them on only 
one cardinal issue: he voted against making the Supreme Court justice 
ships tenable during good behavior and independent of the other de 
partments as to salary. 24 His voting record also revealed his religious at 
titude. Acknowledgment of "the being of a God, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments" was included in the qualifications required 
of a state officeholder, When a Philadelphia delegate proposed striking 
out this clause, Gallatin was among the small minority that voted for the 
omission. 25 

On the infrequent occasions that Gallatin spoke, his pleas were always 
for democratic provisions. 26 For example, he urged that the franchise be 
extended to males over twenty-one with a year s residence in their dis 
trict, whether or not they had paid taxes an idea favored by his western 
neighbors, anxious to attract new settlers; but ultimately the easterners 
had their way and payment of a tax was required. 

Gallatin also sought a democratically constituted legislature, The bill of 
rights in the new constitution, he pointed out, stated that the rights of 
the people were "inalienable/ One means of assuring the people that 
their rights would not be infringed was a thoroughly representative 
lower house, A given number of voters in one part of the state should 
have precisely the same representation as the same number in any other 
part of the state, Representatives should be elected for only short periods. 

He restated the position he had taken at Harrisburg that the legisla 
ture should be large, so that every class of citizen would be represented, 
and so that "poor honest farmers" and "men of moderate ability" would 
not be excluded from parliamentary halls. His analysis of the argument 
of some conservatives that a smaller assembly would save the people 
money was blistering. Gallatin s arithmetical mind computed that such 
an economy would save each male in the state only five pence a year. 
Besides, he added, "the poor will always be saving of the people s 
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money/ His arguments bore fruit, blocking attempts to reduce both 
upper and lower houses in size. 

The conservative James Ross s proposal that state senators be elected 
not directly by the people but by members of the lower house provoked 
Gallatin into several protesting speeches* Studding his discussion with 
references to Servius Tullius, Lycurgus, Montesquieu, the Swiss cantons, 
and several American states, he carefully traced the age-old conflict be 
tween the wealthy and the poor. The best way to avoid strife, he con 
cluded, was to develop a system of fair representation in which the lower 
house would mirror local interests, the upper house more general ones. 
The Ross proposal was killed by a decisive vote. 

Subsequently Gallatin attempted to have similarly democratic princi 
ples applied to the election of congressmen. The federal Constitution had 
not specified the manner in which members of the House of Representa 
tives should be chosen, and Pennsylvania had elected its first delegation 
on a state-wide ticket. Gallatin told the convention that the purpose of 
the federal House was similar to that of the lower house of the state legis 
lature to represent local interests; but a day after offering a motion to 
this effect he withdrew it, apparently persuaded that it was not a proper 
subject for a state constitution* 

Gallatin threw his support to the democratic side of yet another issue: 
the statement in the bill of rights about libel. James Wilson and his 
group of moderate conservatives had joined with Findley s followers in 
urging that the constitution specify trial by jury for printers or writers 
charged with libeling public officials or candidates for office. William 
Lewis and the ultraconservatives of the convention damned this as "wild 
innovation and democracy." aT Gallatin delivered a long and learned 
speech in behalf of the proposal, lacing it with citations from classical 
authorities and Roman law helpfully provided by Peter DuPonceau, a 
French-born lawyer practicing at Philadelphia. He reminded the conven 
tion that great restriction on the press would merely provoke printers 
and editors into more furtiveness and libel. The guarantee of jury trial 
was passed, but by a close vote, 

Gallatin regretted that the constitution was not referred directly to the 
people for ratification before being declared in effect, but took satisfac 
tion in later years in the fact that "no public act was ever more uni 
versally approved ... at the time it was promulgated." aH The new 
instrument of government -served Pennsylvania most satisfactorily for 
forty-seven years, through a period of great transition and growth. 

After attending the series of ceremonies that marked the conclusion 
of the convention s labors early in September, XT 90^ Gallatin hurried 
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back to his farm on Georges Creek. Now he was closely identified with 
the democratic group in Pennsylvania politics. He had played minor 
but, for a newcomer, considerable roles at two state-wide conventions. He 
had had his first lessons in the ways of representative bodies, and had 
matched wits at Philadelphia with men who were his intellectual equals. 
He had represented and urged the sentiments of his neighbors faithfully, 
intelligently, and vigorously. Under the trying fire of parliamentary bat 
tle he had begun to develop a political philosophy of his own. His po 
litical apprenticeship was well begun. 
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Gallatin s Fayette County neighbors liked what they heard about his per 
formance at the Pennsylvania constitutional convention. 1 They liked it so 
much that in October, 1790, when they elected representatives to 
the lower house of the legislature under the new state constitution, ap 
proximately two-thirds of the votes cast were for him. What they heard 
after that pleased them so much that in 1791 and again in 1792 they 
reelected him without opposition, His vote in the latter year was 796,* 

Gallatin was thus repeatedly returned to the Assembly because he 
proved himself to be both an uncommonly skillful practical politician 
and a statesmanlike exponent of the democratic beliefs cherished on the 
Pennsylvania frontier. The sessions of the legislature kept him at Phila 
delphia each year from early December through April&gt; and in some years 
also from late August into October; but he was at home on Georges 
Creek during the recesses. 

Wherever he was, he lived and breathed politics, On Georges Creek 
especially during the weeks before election day he haunted crossroad 
taverns and neighbors farmhouses. Occasionally he journeyed to Union- 
town to pick up his mail at the post office, to distribute party handbills, 
to put in a good word for the ticket, and of course to remind any constitu 
ents around the courthouse that he was a candidate, He was likely to 
pass election day in the tavern of Nicholas Riffle, the polling place of his 
own Springhill Township, greeting his neighbors as they came to cast 
their ballots- He delighted in predicting the results before election day, 
and totaling them as the returns came in. On the backs of letters and on 
small slips of paper he jotted down, in a tiny, wretched hand, figures 
based upon his observations in his own district and culled from his corre 
spondence. 8 

While at the capital, Gallatin performed errands for his constit 
uents. Some of these entailed conferences with the state land officers, for 

38 
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the westerners were ever troubled about warrants and titles. Some arose 
from the fact that Philadelphia, the only metropolis in the state, was the 
most convenient place for buying merchandise and conducting financial 
transactions. He negotiated loans and paid bills, sometimes making ad 
vances from his own purse. He bought looking glasses and made the spe 
cial arrangements necessary for delivering them across the Alleghenies. 4 

At home during the recess, Gallatin kept in close touch with the lead 
ers of his own political group through correspondence. His pen was es 
pecially busy during the spring and summer of 1792, when the party 
made a valiant attempt to capture Pennsylvania s delegation in Congress 
and cooperated with kindred spirits in other states commonly known as 
Antifederalists because they opposed the dominant Federalist party in a 
vain attempt to replace John Adams as Vice President with someone 
whose philosophy was "less aristocratic." During these months he traded 
political intelligence with Findley, Dr. Hutchinson, and A. J. Dallas, 
lately appointed Secretary of the Commonwealth^ 

In the Assembly, Gallatin acquired, as he himself put it in later years, 
"an extraordinary influence * . . the more remarkable, as I was always in 
a party minority," e In each session he was appointed to no fewer than 
forty committees, 7 Extraordinary as his influence was, the reasons are ob 
vious. The sixty-nine members of the Pennsylvania House of Represen 
tatives during these years were, on the whole, a mediocre lot Exceptions 
were William Bingharn, the fabulously successful Philadelphia business 
man, who later became a United States senator, and William Findley, 
before he went on to Congress, where he served long and honorably. 
Moreover, turnover in the Assembly was rapid. In Gallatin s third term, 
fewer than a third of the members had served as long as he. 

Before long, Gallatin became, as he himself put it, "the laboring oar" of 
a host of committees. He was absorbed in work almost all his waking 
hours at the State House during the day, in his room at Major Boyd s 
during the evening. For the committees on which he served in the 
1791-1792 session, he "prepared all their reports, and drew all their 
bills*" In 1793 he complained to Thomas Clare that the details of com 
mittee work consumed all his time, "owing to the very great indolence 
of our members this year." 8 

Some of his most effective work was performed on the floor of the 
House. No member spoke more frequently* He had no great gifts as a 
legislative debater. To the casual observer, he was unimpressive, though 
not unattractive. Although barely thirty, he had already begun to lose his 
black hair. His thin face, his long, hooked nose and pointed chin, his 
lean figure made him look tall; but in debate he was apt to surrender 
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this advantage by bending toward the presiding officer, sawing the air 
with a perpendicular movement of his right arm to emphasize his points. 
His speech was slow and halting, with a pronounced French accent. 
Brevity was not one of his virtues, and at times he spoke without interrup 
tion as long as three hours. 9 

But these were superficial shortcomings. Long speeches were common 
in the Pennsylvania Assembly, and his colleagues soon discovered that, 
although his accent was Gallic, his phrases were excellent idiomatic Eng 
lish. With a sheet of mathematically logical notes before him, he could 
become almost eloquent. Once Bingham, the Federalist Speaker of the 
Assembly, announced that Gallatin s detailed and acutely reasoned argu 
ment against his party s stand on a certain issue had so impressed him 
that he would not attempt to answer it until he had carefully investi 
gated the question anew* 10 Another Federalist Assemblyman, Jacob 
Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia, confided to his diary that Gallatin s speeches 
were "masterful/ his arguments Very forcible/ n 

Gallatin s chief contributions to the Assembly and to Pennsylvania po 
litical life were as an extraordinarily able public financier and as an elo 
quent spokesman of the political and economic objectives of the fron 
tiersmen. Because they foreshadowed so much that was important in 
his later career, they deserve special attention* 



Pennsylvania had sore need of a man with Gallatin s talent for public 
finance, Since 1781, when Robert Morris left the Assembly for national 
service, no member had had first-rate abilities in this sphere. The state s 
finances, governed by expediency and improvisation, had steadily grown 
more chaotic. 13 Probably it was only by happy chance that Galktin be 
came one of the twenty-one members of the House s powerful Ways and 
Means Committee at the start of his first legislative session. 13 Yet as the 
committee considered the state s financial position and proposed legisla 
tion to cope with it his rare capacities quickly became apparent. The con 
sequence was that writing the committee s reports and leading the dis 
cussion of fiscal questions fell to him during his Assembly years* 14 

In approaching problems of public finance, Gallntin was instinctively 
guided by his Genevan heritage* 15 He felt that public debts of "a free 
nation" must always be completely and promptly satisfied, lest it fall 
into "disgrace." He believed, moreover, that governmental indebtedness 
tended to increase artificially inequality of fortunes among cit&cns; if it 
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became a permanent policy, the payment of interest would become a 
permanent burden on the industrious to support the idle. 16 

Such ideas were not generally held in the United States in 1790. Some 
members of the Federalist party even argued that a public debt, or at 
least a funded debt, was a national blessing, for it would attach men of 
wealth to the government. 17 The record of Gallatin s Antifederalist col 
leagues before his arrival in the Assembly, marked by freehanded ap 
propriations and a disinclination to levy compensatory taxes, suggested 
that they were not anxious to challenge this philosophy. 18 Thus Gallatin s 
success in persuading not only his own group, but also the Federalist 
majority in the Assembly, to enact a financial program based upon his 
Genevan tenets was a personal triumph. 

Gallatin s first statement to the House on finance the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee of February lygi 19 pointed out that 
Pennsylvania had thirteen principal debts, totaling about 275,000. 
Furthermore, the state had another obligation to settle, an outgrowth 
of the federal government s assumption, at the behest of Secretary of the 
Treasury Alexander Hamilton, of the debts which the states had con 
tracted during the period of the Revolutionary War and the Confedera 
tion. No part of Hamilton s financial program, Gallatin believed, was 
"more obnoxious" than the act authorizing this. The federal government 
was to pay Pennsylvania s creditors $2,200,000 four-ninths of it in gov 
ernment stock bearing 6 per cent interest starting in 1792; one-third of 
it in government stock bearing 3 per cent interest starting in 1792; and 
two-ninths of it in government stock bearing 6 per cent interest starting 
in iSoo.ao 

To Gallatin it seemed that the Hamiltonian settlement, as it affected 
Pennsylvania, had three notable flaws. For one, setting the state debt 
at $2,200,000 was arbitrary; Secretary Hamilton had not taken the 
trouble to discover "what was actually and justly due to each State/ More 
over, the conversion of one-third of the debt into 3 per cent stock ap 
peared to be an indefensible default, for it was the equivalent of reducing 
by 50 per cent that part of the debt. Finally, postponement for a decade 
of any interest on one-third of the principal was equally unfair. 

To correct these injustices, Gallatin recommended that Pennsylvania 
issue certificates to its creditors to make up the difference between the 
amount the federal government had agreed to pay and the book value of 
its Revolutionary and Confederation debts. As subsequently worked out, 
this meant the issuance of 135,000 of certificates, with annual interest 
charges of about 5,675^1 

Happily, he observed in his report, Pennsylvania had ample resources 
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to meet these obligations. Most important were its vast tracts of valuable 
unsettled lands and a sizable sum of arrears on lands already sold. 
Secondly, the state owned 450,000 of United States certificates which 
it had received from the federal government under Hamilton s debt as 
sumption plan. It could count also on regular amounts from the state 
excise on distilled liquors and other direct taxes and duties, There was 
some feeling, especially among the Antifederalists, that the state ought 
to discontinue the direct taxes completely and at once. Gallatin differed 
with their view, insisting that, although some reductions might be made, 
these sources of income would have to be utilized until the state was 
out of debt. He was equally firm in opposing the suggestion that such of 
the "paper money" the state had issued during the Confederation period 
as now reposed in the state treasurer s office should be reissued as a 
means of affording the Commonwealth temporary assistance* 

The financial difficulties of the state, Gallatin concluded, arose because 
its debts were all due at the moment, while its assets would become 
available gradually over a period of years* To enable the state to take a 
first step toward meeting all its obligations, he urged an operation that 
would mean temporary compromise with strict Genevan financial princi 
ples: the state should fund its debt by borrowing from European, nota 
bly Dutch, sources, and from the Bank of North America in Philadelphia* 

With a single minor change the Assembly enacted every one of Galla- 
tin s recommendations during the spring of 1791. He was particularly de 
lighted by a law that forbade the state treasurer to reissue any paper 
money and provided for the redemption of most of that still outstanding* 
He was pleased also by the support which his Antifederalist colleagues 
gave to a law specifying that the state should compensate its creditors 
for losses incurred under Hamilton s debt assumption scheme, because few 
of them held any state or federal paper and most were inclined to 
regard the numerous Federalists who did hold any as sordid speculators*** 

The full significance of this legislation was revealed in the Ways and 
Means Committee report that Gallatin presented at the following session 
of the Assembly, The state s probable revenues for 1792, he was able 
to write jubilantly, amounted to 135,000; its probable expenditures, to 
132,000, Thus, his efforts, in less than a year, had placed Pennsylvania 
on what present-day financiers would describe as a "balanced budget" 
basis.* 

The accomplishment gratified Gallatin for two reasons. No longer 
would it be necessary to continue the unpopular direct taxes. Further* 
more, the funding of the state debts, which he considered at best as a 
temporary expedient, could now be stopped* As he wrote in the Ways 
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and Means Committee report of February, 1792, "owing a debt cannot 
contribute more to the welfare, happiness, and real opulence of a people 
than a private debt contributes to the wealth and prosperity of an in 
dividual, and . . . therefore it is as much the interest as the duty of a 
nation to pay, and not to fund its debts, whenever it is enabled so to 
do/ Fortunately, he continued, the means for paying off these debts 
completely were at hand. The 3 per cent United States stock had risen 
in market value. By selling what it held, Pennsylvania could retire the 
special certificates it had issued in 1780, and could save more than 
5,750 annually in interest charges. 

Gallatin s plan was translated into law within a few months. By De 
cember, Governor Thomas Mifflin was able to announce that all the 
state s war debts had been paid. To celebrate the achievement, the 
legislature repealed all the direct taxes, as Gallatin had urged. 24 

Pennsylvania was able to accomplish this happy consummation princi 
pally because there was a brisk market for its extensive tracts of land, 
and because these years of prosperity brought in considerable sums in 
back taxes. Yet Gallatin sensed new dangers: With the accumulation 
of a large surplus in the treasury, a freehanded legislature might squander 
it on useless projects, 25 Moreover, in a relatively few years all the lands 
would be sold, and all the arrears would be collected. Before that should 
happen, the state s resources must be placed upon "a permanent and 
beneficial footing/ 

He broached a bold plan for reaching that Utopian goal in a Ways 
and Means Committee report of February, 1793* proposing that the 
legislature charter a Bank of Pennsylvania, with a relationship to the 
state government roughly analogous to that between Secretary Hamilton s 
creation, the Bank of the United States, and the federal government. The 
state would become a substantial stockholder, obtaining the means for 
this by selling the United States stock it owned, by employing various 
unappropriated funds in the treasury, and by pledging unsold lands 
and tax arrearages- The new bank would be required to pay 6 per 
cent interest on its stock providing the state with enough income, 
Gallatin estimated, to cover all the regular expenses of government 
and to make a loan to the state of a size permitting establishment of a 
loan office in each county. The privately owned Bank of North Amer 
ica would be allowed to subscribe to the new bank if it would relinquish 
its own charter,* 

The last two provisions were meant to attract the support of members 
of Gallatin s own party. The fanners had long complained that the Bank 
of North America and the Bank of the United States the only banks 
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operating in Pennsylvania were of little use to them because they re 
fused to give mortgages on rural property. The Bank of North America, 
whose stock was held largely by Federalists, had paid large dividends 
since its incorporation in 1781. Through the years there had been a 
concerted campaign by the western Antifederalists to deprive it of its 
charter. 27 

To the eastern Federalists, Gallatin s suggestion appeared to be a re 
newal of the westerners war on their bank, and they put up a stub 
born fight. He defended it, arguing that the Bank of the United States 
had increased the prestige and power of the federal government enor 
mously and a Bank of Pennsylvania would perform a comparable service 
for the state government* Moreover, if the widely held fear that the fed 
eral government was acquiring undue power had any basis, a state 
bank would "counteract" that tendency by helping to make the state in 
dependent of the federal government for its revenue and its credit stand 
ing. Thus a Bank of Pennsylvania would help "restore" the balance 
between the state and federal governments "established by the constitu 
tion." 28 

Despite the well organized opposition of the Federalists and the Bank 
of North America, the Assembly passed two acts in the spring of 1793 
carrying out Gallatin s bank plan in its entirety, A Bank of Pennsylvania 
was chartered with a capital of $3,000,000, of which the state took one- 
third. The institution was required to lend $500,000 to the state for the 
establishment of a loan office in each county, 510 

The results were disappointing in two respects: the terms under which 
the loan offices could offer mortgages attracted few applications; and, as 
was not unexpected, the Bank of North America did not choose to relin 
quish its charter to the new bank. But the Bank of Pennsylvania, with 
branches in several cities, enjoyed a useful and profitable existence until 
long after Gallatin s death. 80 Gallatin correctly assessed the value of his 
bank legislation to the state when he wrote that "this and subsequent in 
vestments [in the stock of the bank] enabled Pennsylvania to defray all 
the expenses of government without any direct tax during the forty en 
suing years/ $1 



Of all the issues on which Gallatm faithfully represented the viewpoint 
of his pioneering farmer constituents, by all odds the most troublesome 
was the excise on distilled liquor. Such a tax was an old story to Pennsyl- 
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vanians; one had been in force since 1684. When he entered the legis 
lature the nineteenth excise law was on the statute books. But re 
sistance to enforcement made it virtually a dead letter west of the Al- 
leghenies, 82 

When Secretary Hamilton proposed a federal excise in the winter of 
1790-1791 as a means by which the national government might raise 
funds for his debt assumption plan, western Pennsylvanians opposed it 
almost to a man. Farmers in the eastern and central sections of the state 
could sell their wheat and rye in the cities and towns; but transport of 
bulky grain over the mountains was prohibitively expensive, and western 
farmers found it economical to convert their rye into whiskey and trans 
port this to the East by pack horse in barter for salt, iron, and other 
supplies. Thus whiskey was their currency, a sturdy support of their econ 
omy. The average farmer did not see twenty dollars a year in cash; but a 
gallon jug of his home brew brought him at least a quarter of a dollar in 
trade at his neighborhood store. And Hamilton s plan called for pay 
ment of the excise in cash! The proposal appeared to be all the more 
discriminatory because, it is estimated, one-quarter of all the whiskey 
then produced in the United States was distilled in the area west of the 
Alleghenies, which had less than 4 per cent of the population. In 
sum, the westerners believed Mr, Hamilton s excise was a grave abuse 
that would tax their true currency in order to provide an unfairly large 
share of the cost of a scheme that was designed to fill the pockets of a 
few speculators in the eastern cities. 88 

Gallatin did not pperate a still, and was less directly affected by the 
Hamilton plan than most of his neighbors; 84 but, as a conscientious repre 
sentative in the legislature, he listened attentively when a sympathetic 
easterner, Francis Gurney of Philadelphia, rose one day in January, 1791, 
to discuss the current debates in Congress on the excise bill Gurney 
urged the legislature to pass a remonstrance against Hamilton s plan as 
"subversive of the peace, liberty, and rights of the citizens" and to for 
ward it to Pennsylvania s federal senators. 35 

The Federalist assemblymen made no attempt to defend the Hamilton 
bill. Their leader, Bingham, argued merely that by ratifying the federal 
Constitution the people of Pennsylvania had invested Congress with the 
right to levy excises and now had "no right to interfere/ 

Several days of bitter debate followed, to whichi Gallatin made his first 
contributions as an assemblyman. In numerous, often lengthy speeches he 
urged states rights and a strict construction of the federal constitution as 
reasons for supporting Gurncy s remonstrance, A state legislature,, he 
maintained, had the right to protest not only when the federal govern- 
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ment actually exceeded its powers, but whenever it appeared that it 
might do so. At any rate, Hamilton s proposal was unconstitutional He 
proposed an amendment to the resolution asserting as much: "Every 
species of taxation which shall operate either directly or indirectly as a 
duty on articles exported from any state is unconstitutional." But the 
House voted down this extreme interpretation, 

Gallatin s chief objection to Hamilton s proposal was that an excise 
was a particularly inequitable form of taxation. It "will bear hard upon 
the honest and industrious citizens/ he prophesied, "whilst the wealthy 
and conniving parts of the community will avoid payment by stratagems/ 
The western counties would be obliged to pay a far greater share than 
the eastern, Because of the procedure by which the excisemen would 
make their collections, three times as much money would be removed 
from the pockets of the people as would be the case in a direct tax a 
form of taxation he considered far better suited to a republican govern 
ment. 

Another prejudice of the westerners was reflected in Gallatin s objec 
tion to the purpose of the excise: the assumption of state debts* "It is 
very true/ he conceded, "that we have given Congress the right of levy 
ing sufficient taxes to preserve the harmony of the union, But I wish to 
know whether this adopting an excise will not rather tend to the destruc 
tion of the union. I wish to know whether it is necessary to pay more 
than the debts of the country/ w 

The Gurney resolution won decisive assent from the lower house of 
the Assembly; but the upper house refused concurrence by a nine-to- 
eight vote. 87 Meanwhile, Hamilton s excise bill passed both houses of 
Congress without difficulty, supported by approximately half of the 
Pennsylvania delegation* 88 Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson and Con 
gressman James Madison of Virginia, equalitarians and states -rights re 
publicans who might have organised opposition, did not lift a finger 
against it, for it appeared to be an intrinsic part of Hamilton s debt 
assumption project, to which they had given their support in return for 
the establishment of the projected federal capital on the banks of the 
Potomac, 

Even after the excise bill became law in March, 1791, Gallatin and his 
fellow westerners remained unreconciled to it. But their subsequent bat 
tles, as we shall presently see, were fought outside legislative hills* 
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Better transportation, better terms for the sale and settlement of state- 
owned lands, better protection against Indian raids these perennial con 
cerns of the westerner were close to Gallatin s heart during his years in 
the Assembly. 

Over the need for improved transportation there was no sectional 
cleavage in Pennsylvania, because the merchants of the East were alive 
to the attractions the enterprising young port of Baltimore offered to the 
people west of the Alleghenies. 89 Gallatin could feel it as he jogged along 
on horseback over the rough roads and mountain trails from Georges 
Creek to Philadelphia* He accepted membership in the Philadelphia So 
ciety for Promoting the Improvements of Roads and Inland Naviga 
tion, and vigorously endorsed the petitions it periodically presented to 
the legislature. On the Assembly floor in the spring of 1791, so the 
Philadelphia General Advertiser reported, he "dwelt on the advantages of 
connecting the Western and Eastern waters/ urging that improvements 
"would draw the Western ports to enrich the Eastern" and warning that, 
unless something were done, "a great deal of the riches . . . would go 
down the Potowinack." Canal and road construction "would naturally 
draw and encrease population in the improved parts/ 40 

One of the many committees on which Gallatin labored reported in 
March, 1791, that the construction of internal improvements would be 
too costly for either individuals or the state to undertake and proposed 
that the legislature charter private stock companies for the purpose. On 
the basis of this plan, three companies were chartered during Gallatin s 
Assembly years: one to build a canal connecting the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna rivers; one to build a canal linking the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers; and a third to construct a road between Philadelphia 
and Lancaster. This last, opened in 1794, was the first turnpike in the 
United States built entirely at private expense and set the pattern for 
many internal improvements throughout the United States during the 
next half-century. 41 

As a land speculator, Gallatin took keen interest in the thousands of 
acres, mostly in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania, owned by the 
state but never opened to settlement. As a westerner he was anxious that 
these be populated, expecting that the land values and political influence 
of his own section would thereby be increased. During his second term in 
the Assembly, he contributed largely to a report submitted in January, 
1792;, which proposed a Set of principles consonant with western aspira- 
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tions. This called for the immediate opening for settlement of virtually 
all state land on extremely liberal terms: any person, by applying to the 
land office, might obtain a warrant for as much as 400 acres of any 
vacant land except that reserved for towns. If the warrantee settled on 
the land and completed payment within a certain time, a patent would be 
issued and the land would be his, However, if he did not settle within a 
certain time "and continue such settlement by actual residence or cultiva 
tion/ the state would be free to grant the land to another warrantee. The 
report urged that the price of land be kept low. 42 

The misgivings of many easterners about westward expansion were 
baldly disclosed when a bill incorporating these principles came -up for 
debate in the House, Some members feared that a sudden opening of 
the West would depress eastern property values, tighten the labor market, 
and decrease their own political influence* They talked much about how 
the cost of protection against Indian attack would rise. Spokesmen for 
interests eyeing western land for profitable speculation stressed the ad 
vantages in turning over the land to companies and men of wealth, 
who could guarantee full payment and more "orderly" settlement. 

Gallatin was tireless in scotching such arguments* Ho held up large 
maps to demonstrate that new settlements would actually diminish the 
Indian menace. He denied the contention of one easterner that a com 
pact settlement produces a happy people. The happiness of a country/ 
he asserted, "depends more , . on the poorer class of people having it 
within their power to become freeholders at a small cxpcnce, and being 
able to live comfortably, and dependent only on their industry and ex 
ertions/ Failure to open the land at oncc&gt; lie contended, would cause 
Pennsylvania to lose worthy citizens to other states something to be 
considered* as the size of a state s population determined its weight in 
Congress. 48 

Some of the value of the bill was lost in a last-minute compromise 
to which Galktin acceded between the westerners and the spokesmen 
for the would-be speculators, An act of April, 1792, opened all state 
land northwest of the Allegheny and Ohio rivers at attractively low 
rates to actual settlers or to persons who would cause others to settle 
them* The law quickened western settlement and brought increased 
revenues into the state coffers; but the ambiguity of its phrasing pro 
duced litigation between a large land company and actual settlers that 
was to disturb Pennsylvania political life for more than a decade. 44 

Of the terror struck by Indians on the warpath Gallatin was reminded 
by letters that kept arriving from his constituents. In 1790 the north 
western tribes banded together in a concerted effort to evict the whites 
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who were pouring into their hunting grounds. The federal government 
sent a military force under General Arthur St. Glair to the Wabash River, 
but it was ingloriously routed. "Our frontiers are naked/ Gallatin ob 
served dolefully to friends on hearing the news. The Indians must be 
encouraged by their success." In 1791 and again the next year he per 
sonally sponsored legislation appropriating funds of 4,000 and 4,500 
to enable the state militia to assist the federal forces. Faced with a crisis 
so close to their homes and hearts, he and his western colleagues were 
willing to forget their dread that cooperation of this kind between the 
two governments might lead to the establishment of a standing army: 
an institution which, he had said on another occasion, "would load us 
with a monstrous expence." Gallatin had left the legislature when Gen 
eral Anthony Wayne s victory over the Indians at Fallen Timbers, in 
1794, finally brought peace to the Pennsylvania frontier. 45 

An account of Gallatin s Assembly career would not be complete with 
out mention of his efforts on behalf of education. This concern was the 
fruit of his Genevan heritage; he was particularly proud of it in his later 
years, In each of his terms he sponsored legislation making small grants 
to the only two colleges in Pennsylvania, the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia and Dickinson College at Carlisle, and worked to have the 
state make good on the promise in its Constitution of 1790 that "the 
legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide for the estab 
lishment of schools throughout the State, , , . that the poor may be 
taught gratis." 

Unhappily for Gallatin s hopes, Pennsylvania had a deeply ingrained 
tradition that primary and secondary education was a concern primarily 
for the family and church. Nearly all children received primary schooling 
of some sort from clergymen who taught a few "scholars" during the 
week or from ambitious young men waiting to get a start in some 
more remunerative profession like the law. "The bulk of the school 
masters/ Gallatin observed, were "incompetent, miserably paid, and held 
in no consideration." 

In 1791 Gallatin presented to the Assembly a plan calling for the 
grant to each county of funds to construct a school building, start a li 
brary, and pay part of the teachers salary, contingent upon the county s 
providing similar funds, In 1792 and in 1794 ^ e sponsored such legis 
lation, once even proposing that the state assist deserving children of 
poor parents who wished to continue their education at cither of Penn 
sylvania s colleges. The first year, his plan did not get out of committee; 
the second, the House allowed it to die after lengthy debate; and the 
third, it was passed by the House but expired in the Senate. 
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Years later Gallatin laid these failures to the combination of Quaker 
and German groups in the state, which, he said, "at that time" was op 
posed "to every general plan of education/ Not until 1834 did Pennsyl 
vania pass its first law for a system of real public education, a system re 
sembling that which Gallatin had proposed. 46 



One problem that troubled the Assembly throughout Gallatin s member 
ship and was to affect the course of his career, was the election of a suc 
cessor to the acerbate William Maclay when his term as United States 
senator expired in March, 1791. 

Every state except Pennsylvania was electing senators by a joint vote 
of the legislature both houses sitting together and voting as a unit. But 
the state senators from eastern Pennsylvania, who were Federalists, per 
ceived in the silence of the state constitution on the subject an oppor 
tunity to increase the power of their house, their party, and their section* 
They insisted that Maclay s successor be elected by concurrent vote the 
two houses sitting and voting separately* 

In the frequent and protracted efforts of the lower house to break 
the deadlock, Gallatin played a characteristically important role, He spoke 
often, long, and cogently, decrying the fact that just six: men in the state 
senate were depriving Pennsylvania of half of its representation in the 
United States Senate* He served on innumerable house committees to 
confer with innumerable senate committees on the matter. Finally, after 
Pennsylvania had had only one United States senator for nearly two years, 
the state senate capitulated in February 1793, agreeing to a joint vote. 47 

When the Antifederalists held a caucus to determine whom they 
should support in the balloting, Gallatin s name was at once proposed. 
He jumped to his feet to deny any desire for the office* He protested that 
other men were far more deserving and expressed doubt whether he had 
been a citizen of Pennsylvania long enough to qualify* After the meet 
ing his friends urged him to reconsider, assuring him that he was the 
only "person of truly Republican principles" who had a chance of elec 
tion. This argument and a careful rereading of the federal Constitution 
caused him to change his mind, He had been a citizen of the United 
States for nine years, he was convinced, and therefore eligible for the 
seat. Accordingly, when his name was presented at a second caucus a 
few days later, he accepted the nomination, which was extended by 
an almost unanimous vote,* 8 
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The election was held in the Senate chamber at high noon of February 
28. Four men were placed in nomination, Gallatin himself proposing 
the name of General William Irvine; but the real contest was between 
Gallatin and the Federalist candidate, Henry Miller of York County. Gal 
latin secured forty-five votes in the voice poll; Miller received thirty-five; 
Irvine and General Arthur St. Glair, one each. The vote did not follow 
party or sectional lines strictly, although the bulk of Gallatin s support 
came from Antifederalists and the central and western counties. 49 

The result, as Gallatin observed, "exceedingly mortified" the extreme 
Federalists, Several of his supporters told him Federalist partisans had 
threatened them in the streets and taverns of Philadelphia before and 
after the election. A bit of doggerel in the party newspaper, Gazette of 
the United States, insinuated that a group of "intriguers," through im 
proper though legal means, had forced an alien upon Pennsylvania as one 
of its federal senators. 50 

But Gallatin, a modest man of clear perspective, sized up the situation 
accurately when he wrote: "It was my constant assiduity to business 
and the assistance derived from it by many members which enabled the 
party in the Legislature, then a minority, ... to elect me, and no other 
but me of that party, Senator of the United States/ w The Federalist 
Jacob Hiltzheimer of Philadelphia expressed the feeling of the majority 
of the assemblymen when he confided to his diary: "The next House will 
miss him very much." 52 
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When Gallatin arrived at Major Boyd s Philadelphia boarding house for 
the Assembly session early in December, 1793, he found a letter from 
Catherine Pictet that bore disturbing news: his grandfather and an aunt 
had died, his grandmother had lapsed into senility. 1 

His first reaction was to return to Geneva the next summer. Although 
he would be able to do very little to help his grandmother, at least 
. he might obtain the small inheritance he expected from his grandfather s 
estate. He was little tempted to tarry there long, The wave of the French 
Revolution had washed over Geneva, leaving the city-state with a more 
democratic government; but he feared that lingering prejudice against 
him as member of an old aristocratic family would make a public career 
there quite out of the question. 

The temptation to visit Europe was snuffed out by his election to the 
United States Senate in February. Despite lingering doubts about his 
eligibility for the seat, he felt honor-bound to his supporters to remain 
and make a fight for it. 3 

Then an event in the spring of 1793 tied Gallatin irrevocably to the 
United States in both heart and mind. On the adjournment of the As 
sembly in April, duties on a legislative committee charged with investi 
gating the accounts of the state comptroller general compelled him to 
remain in Philadelphia* The long days and nights of close application 
wearied him so visibly that Secretary and Mrs. A. J. Dallas took pity on 
the lonely widower and invited him to join them on a pleasure trip to 
Albany, New York. 

They left Philadelphia by stage wagon in June, pausing in New Jersey 
to view that vista of natural beauty, the falls of the Passaic River. While 
at New York they were entertained in the home of James Nicholson, a 
local political leader, and Mrs. Dallas invited Hannah Nicholson, his 
second daughter, with several other young ladies, to share in the boat 
ride up the Hudson River to Albany and the fulls of the Mohawk. As 
the trip progressed, the susceptible Gallatin found his springtime fancy 

52 
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turning not too lightly to Miss Nicholson. She was twenty-seven years old 
and certainly no beauty; but Gallatin found her gentle, unaffected, and 
warm-hearted. After he was back in Philadelphia, she continued to mo 
nopolize his thoughts. Impulsively he returned to New York, determined 
to sec more of her. 8 

Hannah Nicholson, the second love of Gallatin s life, was no boarding- 
house keeper s daughter. Her father s family, of British extraction, had 
settled in Maryland early in the eighteenth century. They were a naval 
clan, eighteen Nicholsons having served their country aboardship. James 
Nicholson himself had gone to sea as a youth, and during the Revolu 
tionary War had commanded three vessels that made notable records. A 
resolution passed by Congress in 1776 had placed his name first among 
the twenty-four captains in the American naval service, giving friends 
an excuse for referring to him as the "Commodore." 

When Gallatin first enjoyed his hospitality in New York, Commodore 
Nicholson, a testy gentleman of fifty-six, having made a comfortable 
marriage, was retired from the Navy and living in a fine house on 
William Street. He could be counted on to grace and dignify public 
occasions in the city. Many New Yorkers could still remember vividly 
the figure he had cut while commanding the decorated barge that trans 
ported President elect Washington from the New Jersey shore to Man 
hattan for his inauguration in 1789. 

Frances, the Commodore s wife, was the only child of Thomas Witter, 
& prosperous merchant in New York born in Bermuda. Besides Hannah, 
the Nicholsons had five living children, four daughters and a son. Two of 
the girls were already married: Catherine, the wife of Colonel Williain 
Few, who was just retiring as first United States senator from Georgia; 
and Frances, the wife of Joshua Seney, congressman from Maryland. 4 

It was no accident that two of Hannah s sisters had acquired politician 
husbands, for the Nicholson home had long been a gathering place for 
the politically inclined. As a leader in the Antifederalist forces in New 
York City, the Commodore was on intimate terms with Aaron Burr, the 
Livingstons, and the Clintons, Thomas Paine had enjoyed the Nichol 
sons hospitality on a number of occasions. * 

Nurtured in such an environment, Hannah naturally had a keen interest 
in politics with a Democratic-Republican slant. This side of her char 
acter especially appealed to Gallatin, who wrote to a friend that her 
person was "far less attractive than either her mind or her heart. . . . Her 

* In the Gallatin Papers is a note from Paine to Hannah Nicholson, probably- 
written in 1786, which reads: "You Miss Hannah if you don t come home I ll 
come and fetch you. T. Paine." 
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understanding is good, she is as well informed as most young ladies . . , 
and she is a pretty good democrat (and so, by the bye, are all her re 
lations)." 5 

Again in Philadelphia, Gallatin took pen in hand late in July to com 
pose a careful and respectful letter to the Commodore and his lady. 
Thanking them for their hospitality, he observed that "it must have been 
impossible for you to mistake either the object of my late journey to 
your city and of my behaviour whilst there* ... I love Miss Nicholson 
and wish no greater happiness then to be forever united to her/ He was 
"not vain enough to suppose that I have made an impression equal to 
what I feel myself, yet I have reason ... to hope that she may, after 
some time, be persuaded, to grant me her hand. . * . Your s and Mrs, 
Nicholson s consent therefore I beg leave to apply for." He anticipated 
natural objections his "want of personal fortune, which puts it out of 
my power to support a family independent of my personal industry, and 
the distance at which I live" but hoped that Hannah might induce them 
to overlook these.* 

Gallatin mailed his letter on July 20. After four days of anxious wait 
ing, he had an answer, composed with equal care,* Commodore Nichol 
son acknowledged that, despite the short period of their acquaintance, 
"our prepossessions are strong in your favor, nor does it appear that we 
have the least right to make any objections to your intention of endeav 
oring to gain our child s hand, for which purpose you have our consent," 
He assured Gallatin that his "want of fortune" was "no objection. . . . 
Character, disposition, and industry are the essentials, and we greatly 
flatter ourselves that those essentials are combined in you." He pointed 
out that Hannah would bring no great fortune, either. Upon her mother s 
death she was to share equally with her brother and sisters the estate of 
her Grandfather Witter but what that would amount to, no one knew. 
"So until the death of her mother," Commodore Nicholson concluded 
gravely, "her maintenance must depend solely upon you* These reflections 
we flatter ourselves will have their full weight upon you both." 7 

Delighted, Gallatin hastened to New York to seal the betrothal. In the 
course of their discussions, the engaged couple could perceive only one 
possible source of friction: Hannah was a "city belle," She had been 
bom and bred in New York and, as a child, had become familiar with 
the polished society of Philadelphia and Maryland, The conditions she 
would encounter on a Fayette County farm were completely alien; but, as 
Gallatin put it, "we concluded that we would be happier united than 

* Among the Gallatin Papers is the rough draft of this letter that gives evidence 
of "the Commodore" having labored hard on it, 
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separated/ Hannah was willing to try country living, and Albert s career 
as a United States senator would give her a leavening of city life* 8 

When Hannah accepted his proposal, it was agreed that the wedding 
should not take place until the following winter. Albert accordingly re 
turned to Philadelphia to prepare for the August Assembly session. Back 
at Major Boyd s, his thoughts reverted constantly to his betrothed ninety 
miles away; and he shared them with her through letters every few days. 

Reflecting upon the married state that he was soon to enter, Albert 
wrote that he thought it and she would be most beneficial to him. 
Socially, he realized, he was still a child. He had just come out of college 
when he left Geneva, "and the greatest part of the time I spent in 
America has been very far from society . . . Thence, although I feel no 
embarrassment with men, I never yet was able to divest myself of that 
anti-Chesterfieldian awkwardness in mixed companies which will forever 
prevent a man from becoming a party in the society in which he mixes. 
It is true the last four years, on account of my residence in Philadelphia, 
I might have improved, but I felt no wish of doing it. ... You must 
polish my manners, teach me how to talk to people I do not know 
and how to render myself agreeable to strangers/ 9 

Then an unforeseen combination of events changed their plans. Late 
in August an epidemic of yellow fever crept up from the waterfront into 
the finest homes of Philadelphia. By the time the Assembly convened, 
more than forty deaths had been reported, and the plague was still 
spreading, The legislators understandably lost interest in the financial 
misfeasance of the comptroller general, which was to have been the chief 
topic of deliberation, and adjourned on September 6. 10 

Delighted at the chance to be near his Hannah, Gallatin left for New 
York the next day. He expected to pass a week in daily calls on his 
fiancee, then go west to Fayette until the Senate convened in December. 
But in Hannah s company he lost all sense of time. The week became, 
before he realized it, three weeks. His feeble desire to get back to busi 
ness was stifled by the tales of pestilential death borne by every post 
rider from Philadelphia, 

He was about to leave at last when he suddenly fell ill of headache 
and fever: the very symptoms first complained of by victims of yellow 
fever. As the Nicholsons pointed out, there was a real danger that anyone 
so recently arrived from Philadelphia, on exhibiting such symptoms, 
might be clapped into an uncomfortable hospital on one of the islands 
in New York harbor, At the insistence of the Commodore, Gallatin was 
moved from his lodgings to the Nicholson residence, to be nursed by 
Hannah and her family, By the time he was recovered, a return to 
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Fayette before the opening of Congress was out of the question. "Being 
under one roof/ as Gallatin explained it, he and Hannah decided to be 
married without delay. The wedding took place at the Dutch Reformed 
Church on November 11, *793. u 

Albert remained at the Nicholsons until the end of November, and by 
that time Philadelphia was out of the toils of the epidemic. He arrived 
alone to take his seat in the United States Senate just a few hours before 
that body convened on December 2, 1793*** 



When Gallatin moved onto the national political scene the affairs of the 
federal government had reached a critical juncture. The far-reaching 
program that Secretary of the Treasury Hamilton had designed to enhance 
the authority and prestige of the new government was already well 
under way. At his suggestion, Congress had chartered a Bank of the 
United States, had established a national mint, had levied a tariff designed 
to assist American industries and, as we have seen, had assumed the 
Revolutionary War debts of the states as well as of the Continental Con 
gress, and had imposed an excise on distilled liquor. Although this legis 
lation delighted merchants and men of property- the Federalists it out 
raged small tradesmen, mechanics, and farmers, who were beginning to 
coalesce into the first opposition party under the federal government: a 
party that was the residuary legatee of the spirit and some of the party 
organization of the old Antifederalists. These dissidents began to look for 
leadership to Hamilton s colleague in the cabinet, Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson. 18 

Virtually every act in Gallatin s six years of public life identified him 
with these Jcffersonians. His participation in the Harrisburg meeting, his 
criticisms of Hamilton s financial measures from the floor of the As 
sembly, his cooperation with Dallas and Dr, Hutchinson in the 1792 
election, his affiliation through marriage with the Nicholsons all marked 
him as an opponent of the Federalists. 

On foreign affairs, Gallatin s attitude was more ambivalent. The fed 
eral government had been barely established before it was sorely tried by 
a quick succession of momentous events in Europe. In September, 1792, 
a republic was established in France that proclaimed the triple ideals of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, In January, 1793, the republic guillotined 
Louis XVI. The next month Great Britain joined the monarchs of Kurope 
in a crusade to stamp out democracy and republicanism in France* Over 
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these developments Americans were sharply divided* Some particularly 
the fanners and mechanics were pleased and inspired by what the 
French had done; others including many devoted to Secretary Hamil 
ton s program were shocked by the "excesses" of the French. Secretary 
Jefferson summed up the situation nicely in the spring of 1793 when he 
declared that the war between France and the coalition of monarchs "has 
brought forward the Republicans and Monocrats in eveiy state so openly, 
that their relative numbers are perfectly visible." u 

Even as Jefferson spoke, the chasm was further widened by the arrival 
in the United States of "Citizen" Edmond Charles Edouard Gent, the 
dashing young minister of the French Republic. Gallatin s friends, Dallas 
and Dr. Hutchinson, used the local welcome to GenSt as an occasion to 
form the Democratic Society of Philadelphia, one purpose of which was 
to create from the sympathy with the French a permanent political organi 
sation. Similar groups sprang up in other centers throughout the land, 15 
and soon these opponents of Hamilton and the Federalists were calling 
themselves "Democratic-Republicans." 

While Citizen Genfit toured the eastern cities amid floods of rum and 
torrents of oratory during April and May, 1793, Gallatin shared the 
general enthusiasm for the minister and his government. He thought the 
French "certainly the only real allies" the United States had, their cause 
"that of mankind against the tyrants." Yet he could not stomach the ex 
cesses of the revolutionary leaders, many of whom were "greedy for power 
themselves and not for the liberty of the nation." ie "I must confess," he 
wrote at the time, "my soul is not enough steeled not sometimes to 
shrink at the dreadful executions which have restored at least apparent 
tranquillity to that republic"; but, as long as Great Britain, Spain, and the 
other "despots" allied against France continued to "press upon every fron 
tier and employ every intrigue to destroy and distress the interior parts, I 
think that they and they alone are responsible for every act of severity and 
injustice, for every excess, nay for every crime for which either of the 
contending parties in France have committed." 17 However, he approved 
when President Washington issued a proclamation of American neutrality 
in the European war. 

The warm welcome accorded to Genfit so turned the Frenchman s head 
that he ignored the proclamation and supervised, at Philadelphia and 
other ports, the conversion into privateers of English vessels that had been 
captured by the French* He directed one privateer to put to sea despite 
a specific prohibition by Secretary Jefferson and talked of appealing di 
rectly to the American people over the head of "old Washington." 

His conduct thoroughly disillusioned Gallatin, who wrote to Hannah 
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that the young minister s abilities were "but slender. He is not endowed 
with that prudence and command of his temper which might have 
enabled him to change the opinion of our Executive in those points 
when they may be wrong, . , . Violent and conceited, he has hurted 
[sic] the cause of his country here more than all her enemies could 
have done. . . He is totally unfit for the place he fills/* 

Late in 1793 President Washington asked the National Convention to 
recall its indiscreet envoy. Gallatin thought the request wise, but was 
relieved when the French acceded without a quibble. 18 Meanwhile, the 
bearing of the European war upon American interests on the high seas 
and on the western and southern frontiers disturbed him. For a time 
American shippers prospered handsomely as neutrals. Then the British gov 
ernment adopted policies which seriously threatened the carrying trade* It 
declared that any French colonial produce or non-American neutral goods 
would be considered as lawful prize, and it reasserted a long-claimed 
"right" to impress British seamen serving on American vessels* Another 
menace to the carrying trade was the Dey of Algiers, who took crews of 
American merchantmen for ransom. On land, British agents were re 
ported to be stirring up the Indians in the country northwest of the 
Ohio, and Britain s ally, Spain, was suspected of encouraging the Indian 
attacks on American settlers in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Gallatin wrote to his wife: "The situation of America . * - is the most 
critical she has experienced since the war that secured her independence, 
. . Our own weakness renders it equally difficult to bear so many in 
sults and to save the dignity of the nation. I guess the first step must 
be to establish some kind of naval force, but I have as yet formed 
no fixed opinion of my own." 

In the crisis, he regretted the tendency of the Federalists blindly to 
espouse the British cause, of his own Democratic-Republican friends to 
take the side of France. "I trust that our parties . , , will as far as 
possible forget old animosities, and show at least to the foreign powers 
who hate us that we will be unanimous whenever the protection and 
defence of our country require it. None but such as are completely 
blinded by self-interest or their own passions, and such as wish us to be 
only an appendage of some foreign power, can try to increase our weak 
ness by dividing it. I hope that public measures will show firmness 
tempered with moderation." 

He summed up his position succinctly when complimenting Hannah on 
some opinions she had expressed in a letter to him. "I am happy to sec 
that you are a tolerable democrat/* he told her, "and, at the same time, 
a moderate one." w 
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In Gallatin the die-hard Federalists recognized an opponent whose ex 
ceptional qualities of leadership might imperil their legislative and ad 
ministrative program; and they undertook to prevent him from serving 
in the United States Senate. 

They made careful plans and executed them dextrously, showing their 
hand first at the opening of the Congress on December 2, 1793. A few 
minutes after Gallatin took the oath of office Vice President John Adams, 
presiding over the Senate, read the petition of nineteen residents of York, 
Pennsylvania, protesting his election on the ground that he had not ful 
filled the constitutional requirement of nine years citizenship. Adams 
tabled the paper and proceeded to other business* Later that day Robert 
Morris, senior senator from Pennsylvania and a Federalist, told Gallatin 
that an assemblyman from York County had asked him to present the 
petition to the Senate, but he had declined: he intended to be "perfectly 
neutral" in the matter, 20 

Nine days later Adams removed the petition from the table and re 
ferred it to a committee headed by John Rutherfurd of New Jersey and 
otherwise composed of four New Englanders, all stanch Federalists* This 
committee seemed to Gallatin to be undoubtedly the worst that could 
have been chosen"; despairing of a favorable report, he hoped that the 
decision would at least be swift. 21 

The committee lingered over its report, while Gallatin grew more and 
more despondent over his separation from his bride. He went to New 
York for Christmas and brought Hannah back to Philadelphia to enjoy 
the hospitality of the A. J, Dallases at their commodious residence. He 
was just in time to hear the report of the Rutherfurd committee, rendered 
on the last day of 1793: at the time he was elected senator he "had 
not been nine years a citizen of the United States, as is required by the 
Constitution." ** 

Until the Senate voted approval of the report, however, Gallatin was 
free to continue in his seat, He lost no time in using his uncertain 
membership to lead an attack on the fiscal policies of the Administration. 
The Treasury Department in the four years since it was established had 
never submitted to Congress any precise report on the financial con 
dition of the government. Just a year earlier Congressman William 
Branch Giles, with the encouragement of his fellow Virginians Secretary 
Jefferson and Congressman Madison, had undertaken to obtain such in 
formation, stating that Congress ought not to legislate and "engage in 
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the most important fiscal arrangements . . . without competent official 
knowledge of the state of the Treasury/ He even made an attempt to 
force Secretary of the Treasury Hamilton to resign. But the House of 
Representatives backed the Secretary and permitted him blithely to con 
tinue his operations without an accounting, 513 

Gallatin, with his Genevan heritage and his experience in fiscal matters 
in the Pennsylvania legislature* was outraged by the Secretary s practices* 
On January 3, 1794, when he had been a member of the Senate just a 
month, a motion was introduced requesting Hamilton to submit detailed 
statements about exports, imports, and the tonnage of vessels entering and 
leaving the United States between July i, 1792, and July i, 1793* The 
sketchy journals of the Senate do not note who sponsored the resolution, 
but it seems most probable that it was Gallatin^ 4 

The journals definitely state that Senator Gallatin five days later sub 
mitted a resolution calling upon Secretary Hamilton to furnish detailed 
information of four types: first, a statement of the domestic debt as of 
January i, 1794; second, a statement of the domestic debt that had 
been redeemed up to that date; third, a statement of the foreign debt 
as of that date, with accounts as to how each of the loans obtained 
abroad had been applied; and fourth, a summary of the actual receipts 
and expenditures of the federal government for each year since the com 
mencement of operations in 1789. The Senate passed both resolutions 
with slight modifications.^ 

These searching demands nettled Secretary Hamilton, and he did not 
attempt to conceal his irritation in a letter to the President of the Senate 
on February 6. Shortage of clerical help made it impossible to furnish 
some of the information requested; to hire clerks to provide such data 
would put the government to an expense of $850 to $900! He asked 
Congress to specify what periodical reports it desired, so that the Treasury 
"could be prepared systematically to furnish it, without any derangement 
of the current course of its operations and without an unnecessary in 
crease of expcncc."^ 6 A fortnight later, Hamilton complained in another 
letter to the Senate that operations of his department hud "been inter 
rupted in their due course by unexpected, desultory, and distressing culls 
for lengthy and complicated statements." He added sclf-rightcously that 
"the consciousness of devoting myself to the public service to the utmost 
of my faculties and the injury of my health is a tranquillizing consolation 
of which I cannot be deprived by any supposition to the contrary/ a7 

Meanwhile, the Senate continued its inquiry into Gallatin s right to a 
seat, After several days debate on the report of the Rutherfurd commit 
tee, it voted on January 13 to refer the question to a new committee, 
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which would consider any evidence Gallatin himself cared to present The 
new committee was more representative of the Senate membership than 
the first: four of the Federalists served again, but were joined by three 
Democratic-Republicans. 28 

During the next few weeks the committee questioned seven witnesses 
summoned at the suggestion of the Pennsylvania petitioners. Their tes 
timony did little to illuminate the case: Gallatin had been born in 
Geneva, had served as an instructor at Harvard a dozen years before, 
had been heard to express doubt about his eligibility for the senatorship 
at a Democratic-Republican caucus although he and his supporters had 
subsequently become convinced of his right to serve. Appearing in his 
own behalf, Gallatin declared that he did not believe that the charges 
made against him were sufficient to deprive him of his seat. Until the 
Senate decided that they were, he did not wish to go to "the trouble 
and expence of collecting evidence at a great distance." He did provide 
a statement of the chief events of his life, particularly detailed for the 
years he had been in the United States. 

By February ao the committee had its report ready for the Senate: 
The data offered by the petitioners made it appear that Gallatin had been 
an alien at least until 1780; his reasons for not presenting evidence were 
"insufficient"; therefore, "it is now incumbent on Mr. Gallatin to show 
that he has become a citizen of the United States and when." ** 

Now the matter came directly before the Senate for consideration. That 
body devoted most of seven days to debate on the case. Although it was 
the practice to exclude the public from its deliberations, an exception 
was made, with the result that the tiny gallery of the chamber was 
crowded daily. 80 

The petitioners side was presented by William Lewis, the Quaker 
Federalist, who effectively demonstrated his gift for sarcastic, sonorous 
oratory* His chief tactic was to place the burden of proof squarely on 
Gallatin, insisting that he show he had been a citizen of Massachusetts or 
Virginia or some other state at least nine years before his election as 
senator. He pointed out that, in order to become a citizen under Virginia 
law, an alien was required, in part, to take two oaths in a court and be 
a resident for two years; but the evidence before the Senate indicated that 
Gallatin had taken only one oath in Virginia before a magistrate, and 
not in a court and had resided in the state only two months. Lewis 
closed with an appeal to nativistic prejudice, "One of the ancient Repub 
lics made it death for an alien to intermeddle in their politics," and the 
warning that a loose interpretation of the requirements for citizenship 
would endanger our own republic. 81 
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The last argument greatly disturbed Gallatin,, as he told the Senate 
when he made his own defense.* If upheld^ this doctrine would not only 
deprive him of his seat, but cast doubt on his citizenship and that of 
thousands of other immigrants. "Even slaves/ he retorted, "have been 
enfranchised by the great Republics in time of common danger. The 
policy of America should be to make citizenship as easy as possible, for 
the encouragement of population/ He reminded the senators that one of 
the chief complaints made by the Declaration of Independence against 
King George III was that he had tried to arrest the growth of popula 
tion by obstructing the naturalization of foreigners. 

Gallatin s chief argument rested on the confused status of citizenship 
of every American born before 1776. During the colonial period, he 
pointed out, every American owed allegiance to the British king; with 
the Declaration of Independence, "the inhabitants of the States became 
naturally citizens of every State reciprocally, and they continued so until 
such time as the States made laws of their own afterwards respecting 
naturalization/ Moreover, the Articles of Confederation in 1781 pro 
vided that the free inhabitants he repeated the phrase, because it was 
important to his argument were to have "all the privileges and immu 
nities of free citizens in the several States." He had been an inhabitant 
of the United States continuously since 1780, and so had been an Ameri 
can citizen for the past thirteen years. He dwelt at length on his service 
as a "volunteer" under the command of Colonel John Allan during the 
Revolution. "The great laws of reason and nature/* he maintained, pro 
vided that "every man who took an active part in the American Revolu 
tion was a citizen/* 8 * 

Gallatin realized even before the argument was finished that the Senate 
would make its decision not on the merits of the case but purely on 
party considerations* As he told Hannah, the Federalists were "moving 
heaven and earth" to preserve their slender majority. It was quite possible 
that the vote would be a tic. Vice President Adams, a Federalist whose 
principles sometimes led him to sec beyond party considerations, prom 
ised the Democratic-Republican leaders that if that happened, he would 
break the deadlock in favor of Gallatin, For this reason Gallatin and his 
friends kept up their hopes to the end. 

* The Gallatin Papers contain notes prepared by Gallatin s able lawyer friend 
A, J. Dallas to assist him in his defense. They are marked in Gallatin s hand 
writing: Too technical, and the retrospective argument unsound; I took a differ 
ent and stronger view of the subject," However, a comparison of the notes with 
Gallatin s defense as reported in the Annds of Con^ss shows that on most 
points he followed the same line of argument. 
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At the last moment, Benjamin Hawkins of North Carolina, on whose 
vote the Democratic-Republicans were counting, left Philadelphia. The 
Federalist Morris, realizing that in all probability the decision would now 
depend upon his vote, rose in his seat just before the poll was taken 
on February 28 to apologize that he would have to break his promise to 
be "strictly neutral/ adding that he could not conscientiously vote for 
Gallatin. Without these two votes, Gallatin s cause was lost. The poll, 
along strictly party lines, was fourteen to twelve against him. 88 

The result must have been a relief to Secretary Hamilton. He never had 
to supply the Senate with the data about which Gallatin had been so 
troublesome* 



While his fate was being debated in the Senate, Gallatin and his bride, 
in the privacy of their bedchamber at the Dallases , debated what they 
should do if the verdict went against him. He still wondered whether his 
farm would provide a living suitable for a wife fond of society, Dallas and 
other friends assured him that he would make a successful lawyer, but he 
feared that he was too old to embark upon a profession so totally new. 
Several party colleagues urged him to stand for reelection to the As 
sembly in October; but he was not certain that he wanted to stay in 
politics. 84 

Finally they decided to go west late in the spring and try to eke out 
a livelihood by farming their Fayette acres. First, however, Gallatin un 
dertook to raise cash by selling his western land. The market was slug 
gish, and the best offer he could get was from Robert Morris: 4,000 
Pennsylvania currency, payable in installments, for some of his holdings. 
However, he optimistically assured Hannah, Fayette County property 
was "gradually increasing in value," and "should in future any circum 
stances induce us to change our place of abode, we may always sell to 
advantage * the Friendship Hill site. 85 

Gallatin had good reason for pondering the hazards of taking a city- 
bred bride to live on a frontier farm* Since his fateful excursion to Al 
bany in the spring he had been receiving querulous letters from Badollct, 
who had Anglicized his first name to John and was now married and 
living near Friendship Hill Badollct expressed "woman-like curiosity" 
about what detained him in the East and was delighted to learn that 
he had remarried: "If you can only bring a kind consort . . , we can 
lay the plan of a solid happiness * m the West, During the winter Badol- 
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let, lonesome for the society of what he called "congenial hearts/ used 
"business" as a pretext for journeying to Philadelphia to get a glimpse of 
the newly weds. Albert and Hannah were with the Dallascs, and their 
hosts extended their hospitality to Badollet. None the less, the meeting 
between the old friends was a bit strained. In Hannah s presence, Badol 
let felt awkward, shy, and uncouth. He could not help reflecting how far 
superior "in point of education and information" Hannah was to his own 
Peggy, whom he had left at home with the children. Still, he was "per 
fectly satisfied and confident that I have the wife that suits me best/ 8e 

The introspective Badollet made his comparison of the two women in 
a letter to his old schoolmate upon his return home. Gallatin hastened 
to reassure him: "You -may rely upon it, Hannah s good nature is far 
superior to her sense and ... she does not know ... any other enjoy 
ment than that of contributing to the happiness of every being that lives 
within her sphere. Of course I am sure that she will increase the ties 
that unite us and do everything in her power to be beloved by my 
friends. . . . She already knows and likes you." aT 

In this spirit Albert and Hannah set out in a light wagon on the 
arduous journey to Georges Creek in June, 1794. He may have sensed 
difficulties ahead for himself and his city belle, but the trouble that lay 
immediately in his path was of a kind that he did not anticipate. 
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The storm that broke soon after Gallatin brought Hannah home to the 
western Pennsylvania hills had been brewing a long time. The clouds 
had started to gather, as we have seen, in the winter of 1790-1791, when 
Secretary Hamilton induced Congress to levy a federal tax on distilled 
liquors despite a protest that Gallatin had led in the Pennsylvania As 
sembly. 

During the summer recess of the legislature in 1791, which Gallatin 
passed on Georges Creek, he became aware that although the excise was 
now the law of the land many of his neighbors in the four counties 
west of the Allcghcnies had no intention of submitting to it. The federal 
government had opened offices there and was sending a small amity of 
officers whose compensation was to be based on the taxes they collected 
to roam the countryside, searching for and seizing unregistered stills, 
leaving behind a trail of paint, branding marks, and ill will. Another 
fact had become horribly plain to the westerners: the law provided that 
evaders were to be heard in federal courts, which meant that those ap 
prehended would be taken nearly three hundred miles to the nearest 
court at Philadelphia, a great hardship for a small farmer who had to 
stick close to his plow for a living. Gradually the impression took hold 
that the federal administration was determined on nothing less than re 
ducing American farmers to the economic and political level of European 
peasants. 1 

In July of this summer of murmurs and muttering a circular letter 
from Gallatin s old acquaintance of the Harrisburg meeting, James Mar- 
shel, now the register of Washington County, invited him and such 
others "as you may think proper" to attend a meeting of "respectable 
characters" from the western counties at Redstone Old Fort on July 27. 
The assemblage would "state to the people at large some general objec 
tions to the law and . . . propose some plan by which their sense on 
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that subject may be fairly collected and stated" to the federal govern 
ment. * 

Here was a reasonable proposal that Gallatin, the conscientious rep 
resentative, could not ignore. On July 27 he rode fifteen miles through 
the thick forests that edged the Monongahela to the tiny riverside settle 
ment sometimes known as Redstone Old Fort and sometimes as Browns 
ville. Because it was the height of the farming season, nearly everyone 
who showed up was from the immediate neighborhood. John Smilie and 
William Findley, Gallatin s colleagues of the legislature, were very much 
in evidence, and so of course was Marshel. The venerable Edward Cook 
of Fayette, who was reputed to have been a "diehard Federalist/ was 
chosen chairman, and Gallatin was prevailed upon to act as clerk.* Findley 
spoke at length, counseling moderation, and various courses of action 
were debated. 8 

A resolution was passed that declared the excise to be "unequal in its 
operation, immoral in its efforts, dangerous to liberty, and especially, 
oppressive and injurious to the inhabitants of the western country." An 
other resolution proposed that a series of meetings be held throughout 
the western counties, culminating in a grand meeting at Pittsburgh early 
in September to draw up an anti-excise remonstrance for presentation to 
Congress. Other counties in Pennsylvania and in the adjacent states 
were invited to work for "the common cause/ * 

As clerk of the meeting, Gallatin recorded the resolutions and carried 
them to the legislative session at Philadelphia late in August. The text 
was daily published in the American Daily Advertiser and other Philadel 
phia journals. Believing that Pennsylvanians ought to be consistent in 
their opposition to an excise, Gallatin during the next few weeks suc 
ceeded in getting the Assembly to wipe the state s dead-letter excise law 
from its statute books. 6 

All this was fair and reasonable. But late in September Gallatin heard 
that eleven men, professing to represent the four western counties, had 
assembled in the tree-lined village of Pittsburgh on the yth and passed 
a group of petitions and resolutions pitched in a shrill tone. One address 
called for "cultivating the idea amongst ourselves, that excise offices ought 
not to be accepted. If ... the people . * . refuse such commissions, the 
law cannot be carried into effect, and it will be the same as if it did not 
exist." At the back of this were Marshel and another firebrand named 
David Bradford, a young lawyer of Washington County.* Opposition took 

* Gallatin s participation in this meeting has escaped the notice of most his 
torians of the Whiskey Rebellion. 
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an even more violent form in the following winter. Three men were 
tarred and feathered for aiding the enforcement of the law, and a band 
of thirty men broke into the Washington office of the excise collector and 
ransacked it. 7 

If Gallatin disapproved of such doings, he kept his feelings to himself. 
On the following August 21 he met with twenty-two western politicos 
at the Pittsburgh inn of Joseph Tannehill to "deliberate on the most ad 
visable means of obtaining redress/ Once again he was clerk. 8 For two 
days the excise law was "freely debated/ as his minutes phrased it. 

A set of resolutions was "unanimously" adopted that were truly ex 
traordinary. One, on excise officers, proclaimed that "in future we will 
consider them unworthy of our friendship; have no intercourse with them; 
withdraw from them any assistance . . . and upon all occasions treat 
them to the contempt they deserve." It recommended "to the people at 
large to follow the same line of conduct." In phraseology and in strident 
tone the resolutions bore a resemblance to those adopted the year before 
at protest meetings at Washington and Pittsburgh dominated by Bradford 
and Marshel; indeed, the touch of these ambitious incendiaries was clear. 
Inflammatory as they were, Gallatin and his colleagues acquiesced in their 
adoption. 9 

Gallatin made plain his own far more moderate views as a member of 
a committee the meeting appointed to draw up a remonstrance for pres 
entation to Congress. This "respectfully" begged the federal legislature to 
repeal or modify the law because the excise was "unequal in its operation 
and immoral in its effects," It repeated in some detail Gallatin s explana 
tion in the Assembly the year before of the geographic and economic 
conditions that obliged most western fanners to become distillers and to 
regard whiskey as their currency. The excise, according to the remon 
strance, was immoral in effect because the duty a distiller had to pay de 
pended upon the amount of liquor he acknowledged having made. Thus 
"a premium to prying and fraud" was offered "at the expense of the 
honest part of the community." 

To Gallatin the excise seemed to threaten the liberty of Americans be 
cause enforcement would require increasing police powers almost indefi 
nitely. Moreover, there was a real danger "that this excise will in degrees 
be extended to other articles of consumption, until everything we cat, 
drink, or wear" would be "subjected to heavy duties and the obnoxious 
inspection of a host of officers." He questioned whether the needs of the 
federal government actually warranted so "odious" and "dangerous" a 
duty* The Treasury Department had never stated precisely how much ad- 
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ditional income it actually required, what percentage would be supplied 
by the excise, or whether the need could not be met "by other resources 
sufficiently productive and less obnoxious and oppressive/ 10 

This remonstrance was perhaps the fullest, best informed, and fairest 
statement ever made of the westerners case against the excise. Unhap 
pily, it never reached Congress. For the Pittsburgh meeting had a far- 
reaching aftermath that probably no participant certainly not Gallatin 
anticipated. 

Gallatin learned of this, painful bit by painful bit, during the next 
several months. First came a copy of the Philadelphia General Advertiser 
for September i with the full text of Bradford s and Marshel s fire-eating 
resolutions and an editorial by Benjamin Franklin Bache, grandson of the 
great Benjamin and a man usually friendly to critics of Secretary Hamil 
ton, that called attention to the phrasing of the most extreme of the reso 
lutions and demanded: "Is not every measure tending to obstruct the 
operation of a constitutional law passed by legal representatives blame- 
able and illegal?" 

Next Gallatin learned that President Washington and Secretary Ham 
ilton had answered the question vigorously in the affirmative. At Hamil 
ton s urging, Washington issued a proclamation on September 25, 1792, 
condemning the resolution as "violent and unwarrantable" and warning 
the "malcontents" to "desist from all unlawful combinations and proceed 
ings whatsoever, having for an object or tending to obstruct the opera 
tions of the laws." The proclamation was signed by Secretary Jefferson, 
who took the view that the excise was not a particularly good law, but 
that repeal rather than resistance was the way to meet it, 11 

Then George Clymer, supervisor of the excise for Pennsylvania, was 
sent by Secretary Hamilton to investigate the situation. The pusillanimous 
Clymer seems to have conducted his inquiry from the security of a Pitts 
burgh tavern through conversations with local worthies. He made a dis 
turbing but none too accurate report to the effect that nearly the entire 
west was disaffected. In Fayette County, the protests had been restrained 
more because of lack of occasion for violence than from good wilL 
Clymer declared that Smilie and Gallatin were the chief trouble 
makers there. 12 

Early in October, Gallatin received a letter heavy with lamentation 
from Dr. Hutchinson, who, with Secretary Dallas, was busily lining up 
support throughout Pennsylvania for the Antifederalist congressional 
ticket. Until the account of the meeting was published in the Philadel 
phia newspaper "our opponents were prostrate. That has served for their 
resurrection." w 
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With such news, Gallatin anxiously set out for Philadelphia in the com 
pany of Smilie and Bradford to attend the December Assembly sessions. 
To his relief their eastern allies were as "kind," and even some of the 
Federalists were "as polite/ as ever. Now he was in a position to con 
sider the Pittsburgh meeting more objectively. He regretted the whole 
affair* He wrote to his western friends that the meeting had spoiled all 
chances of getting the excise repealed; indeed, "that law is now more 
popular than it was before our proceedings were known. To everybody 
I say what I think on the subject, to wit, that our resolutions were 
too violent and undoubtedly highly impolitic, but in my opinion con 
tained nothing illegal." 14 He was inclined to be philosophical: "It is not 
perhaps a bad sign ... in a free country that the laws should be so 
respected as to render even the appearance of an illegal opposition to a 
bad law obnoxious to the people at large." He advised the westerners not 
to offer any insult to a federal officer, "as nothing would be more hurtful 
to our cause, and indeed to the cause of liberty in general." 15 

Three years later, when the movement against the excise reached its 
climax, Gallatin cried peccavi for his part in the Pittsburgh meeting. It 
was, he wrote, "my only political sin." le 



For more than a year and a half following the Pittsburgh meeting Gal 
latin was occupied in the East with Assembly duties, the fight for his 
Senate seat, his romance and nuptials* During the interval, as he later 
testified, he had not "the slightest conversation that I can recollect, much 
less any deliberate conference or correspondence, either directly or in 
directly," with any westerner on the excise law. 17 

All had not been quiet in the western country while he was away. In 
Fayette County, according to Secretary Hamilton s report of August, 
1794, the house of the excise collector was attacked several times during 
1793 although conditions were generally quiet that year. Resistance 
stiffened in 1794: a number of outrages were reported, including the tar- 
and-feathering of a deputy collector. 18 

Congress recognized the validity of the westerners objections to of 
fenders being "dragged" all the way to Philadelphia for trial in a law 
enacted at Secretary Hamilton s suggestion in June, 1794. This permit 
ted cases of infractions more than fifty miles from a federal district court 
to be tried in state courts. "A wish might perhaps be innocently in 
dulged," Gallatin said later, "that the policy of this measure had under- 
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gone a fair experiment." He thought it possible that resistance would 
have ebbed away, 1 * 

But less than a week before the law went into effect, the federal 
district court at Philadelphia issued some sixty processes against western 
distillers who had not registered their stills in June, 1793 a whole year 
before. With Secretary Hamilton s approval, United States Marshal David 
Lenox started west to serve the processes, issued under the old law and 
cognizable only in Philadelphia. 

Secretary Hamilton s political enemies interpreted this as a deliberate 
attempt to provoke a "violent crisis/ which would enable him to prove to 
the body politic that the federal government needed a standing army to 
enforce the law. Some surmised that he was bent upon discrediting the 
chain of democratic societies that had sprung up from Vermont to 
Georgia following Citizen Genet s arrival and had become rallying points 
for opposition to his Federalist program and in some instances centers 
of resistance to the excise law* The Secretary later justified his action on 
the ground that the government had "no choice but to try the efficiency 
of the laws in prosecuting with vigor delinquents and defendants," that 
it was only fair to those who had complied with the law that those who 
had not should be prosecuted. 20 

If Secretary Hamilton was looking for a crisis, Lenox s progress through 
western Pennsylvania produced it. In Fayette alone the marshal delivered 
writs on thirty outraged but nonviolent distillers. After he was out of the 
county, the angry recipients called a meeting at Uniontown in late July 
to discuss what should be done. 

An invitation reached Gallatin, who was spending the summer at 
Friendship Hill with his bride. Anxious that his neighbors should make 
clear that, while they opposed the excise, they favored law and order, he 
rode over to the little county seat to exert his influence in behalf of 
moderation. 

Uniontown was buzzing with alarm over what had been happening in 
the neighboring county of Allegheny. Lenox and an aide had been threat 
ened with bodily harm while trying to serve their writs; federal soldiers 
from the Pittsburgh garrison had killed one of a large band of angry 
farmers laying siege to the estate of the marshal s aide. Egged on by those 
hotheads Bradford and Marshel, the farmers attending the funeral of their 
"martyred * colleague had called a meeting at Parkinson s Ferry to "take 
action" on the excise question. 21 

In this charged atmosphere Gallatin and Congressman John Smilie 
were exemplars of calm. They persuaded the twenty-two distillers who 
turned up for the meeting, all of whom had been served with writs, to 
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submit peaceably to the law by engaging counsel and preparing to defend 
themselves in court. All agreed that they would forthwith either enter 
their stills with the excise collector or quit distilling; nineteen announced 
that they would do the latter. The call to the Parkinson s Ferry meeting 
was "reluctantly read" to the group, as Gallatin later said; but it was 
agreed that resistance to the law ought to be localized, and no serious 
thought was given to sending delegates. 22 

In the next few weeks all hopes of localizing the unrest were dashed. 
Bradford, it seemed, dreamed of himself as the George Washington of a 
new western republic. He and his cronies had a United States mail rider 
robbed so that they might obtain evidence that certain prominent Pitts 
burgh men disapproved of the anti-excise movement. Without any legal 
justification they issued a call for the militia of the western counties to 
meet at Braddock s Field near Pittsburgh. Between 1,500 and 2,000 men 
turned out. Bradford assumed the title of major general for the occasion 
and rode about haranguing the troops. The next day the militiamen rode 
wildly through Pittsburgh, shooting up the town. 28 

When Gallatin attended the regular militia meeting of his own county 
in August, he heard that Bradford and his volatile Washington County 
followers were bitter because Fayette was standing aloof. But all was not 
well even at home. He was shocked to see some of his neighbors per 
form the Revolutionary War ritual of raising a liberty pole. He told them 
that he wished they would stop behaving "like a mob/ The protest- 
ants asked him darkly whether he had heard that a meeting in Westmore 
land County had recently passed a resolution proclaiming "that if any one 
called the people a mob, he should be tarred and feathered." 2 * 

Gallatin became fearful that naked violence would break out in Fayette, 
"that we must be involved in the general flame/ But when he discovered 
that several townships in the county had elected delegates to the Parkin 
son s Ferry meeting, he changed his mind and allowed himself to be 
named one of three delegates from his own Springhill Township. 25 As he 
subsequently testified, he felt that, because he did not hold public office, 
he might "be more useful than many men more able and equally upright" 
in serving as a moderating influence. Moreover, a lingering sense of 
shame for the part he had played at the Pittsburgh meeting two years 
earlier made him anxious to demonstrate that he was "not unwilling nor 
incapable" to perform his duty as a citizen. 26 
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The meeting at the tiny settlement of Parkinson s Ferry on August 14 
was held in an open field on the shoulder of a hill on the west bank of the 
turbid Monongahela. Gallatin must have had misgivings over the fact that 
it was in the heart of the disaffected area. His 225 fellow delegates had 
been chosen by any group of individuals who had taken it upon them 
selves to hold an election and these were usually the more violent 
characters. Rebellious Washington furnished twice as many delegates as 
any other county, and also a crowd of spectators that outnumbered the 
delegates. Many of the onlookers had participated in the outbreaks of the 
last few months. 27 

Before the meeting formally convened, James Marshel, trying to line 
up support for a set of resolutions he had written, approached Gallatin 
and asked him to assume his role of secretary once more. Gallatin ex 
amined the resolutions. Seeing that they virtually called for revolution 
against the United States government, he bluntly stated that he "highly 
disapproved" of them; he had come to the meeting to oppose such reck 
less ideas, and he preferred not to act as secretary. 28 

At length the meeting was called to order, with the delegates seated 
in the center of the field on stumps, fallen trees, and the grass, ringed 
by a bank of demonstrative spectators. The names of Edward Cook and 
Gallatin, despite the objection of the latter, were proposed and accepted 
as chairman and secretary. As Gallatin slowly walked among the delegates, 
collecting their credentials, the gravity of the situation bore heavily upon 
him. The only hope of avoiding trouble was somehow to get the meeting 
dissolved before it could do anything rash. 

For a time he was helpless. Bradford and Marshcl held the reins firmly 
in their hands and drove toward their objectives. First Bradford delivered 
a long, demagogic speech, in which he proposed that the westerners 
raise an army to resist the forces of the United States. 20 Then Marshel 
read his resolutions, 80 one of which called for a "committee of public 
safety" reminiscent of those of the Revolutionary era, which would "call 
for the resources of the western country to repel any hostile attack 
that may be made against the rights of the citizens or of the body of the 
people." This resolution was noisily acclaimed by the gallery, but Gallatin 
was convinced that the majority of the delegates were not eager for the 
rebellion implied. 

Here he saw his opportunity, Marshcl s resolution referred to "hostile 
action" and "hostilities" from the federal government* "What reason/ 
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Gallatin demanded of the crowd, "have we to suppose that hostile at 
tempts will be made against our rights? And why, therefore, prepare to 
resist them? Riots have taken place which may be the subject of judici 
ary cognizance; but we are not to suppose a military force upon the part 
of the government/ He proposed that the resolution be referred to a 
committee, and that, in any case, no action be taken until it was learned 
just what the government proposed to do about the anti-excise agita 
tion. 

Gallatin was followed by Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a talented lawyer- 
litt^rateur from Pittsburgh. He announced that he heartily favored Mar- 
shel s resolution but in "softened" terms. He seconded Gallatin s pro 
posal that the resolution be referred to a committee. Such double talk 
puzzled the forthright Gallatin; it was not until later that he learned that 
the timid, subtle lawyer was as much opposed to Marshel s proposal as he, 
but feared that a headlong attack on it would solidify the radicals ranks. 
Marshel acceded to the idea that his resolution be rephrased by a com 
mittee. The meeting then voted that this be done, 81 

Now Gallatin challenged another of Marshel s resolutions one that 
pledged the people of the West to support all federal laws except the ex 
cise and the removal of citizens from their own neighborhood for trial. 
These two exceptions ought to be expunged, he contended, so that no one 
could possibly doubt that the westerners favored the maintenance of law 
and order. He decried the destruction of property that had occurred, cit 
ing as an example the burning of a barn belonging to the officer of Fort 
Pitt. As Brackenridge later reported it, a "fiery fellow" shouted: "What! 
. . , Do you blame that?" 

"The secretary," according to Brackenridge, "found himself embar 
rassed; he paused for a moment. 

" If you had burned him in it/ he said, it might have been something; 
but the barn had done no harm/ 

" *Ay, ay/ said the man, that is right enough/ 

"I admired the presence of mind of Gallatin/ wrote Brackenridge, 
"and give the incident as proof of the delicacy necessary to manage the 
people on that occasion." 

Gallatin s motion to modify this resolution was carried by a greater 
show of hands than any proposal at the meeting. 

After prolonged debate, a committee was finally appointed to new- 
model Marshel s resolutions. On it with Gallatin, Brackenridge, and Brad 
ford, was Harmon Husband, a barefooted, backwoods preacher whom 
Gallatin considered a bit crazy. Husband enjoyed expounding his theory 
that Ezekiel s interpretation of the temple in the Old Testament applied 
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specifically to the western country. It was decided that the committee 
would meet the first thing in the morning. 

Gallatin and the moderates passed a tense night, for many of the dele 
gates and hangers-on, at farmhouses in the neighborhood, drank freely 
and talked of war and an independent nation of the West. The next 
morning they found that a liberty pole had been raised at the meeting 
ground, with a board defiantly proclaiming: "Liberty and No Excise No 
Asylum for Traitors and Cowards!" 

David Bradford was in an even more bellicose mood than the day be 
fore. He insisted, when the committee met, that an outright declaration 
of war against the United States must be inserted into the resolutions. 
Brackenridge undertook to distract him from his purpose, as he himself 
put it, through amusing him, "as a person would a boy, by playing with a 
bear/ The "bear" was Harmon Husband, and he asked him to expatiate 
on his scriptural theories. At Brackenridge s chuckles over the preacher s 
response, Bradford irritably asked him to stop laughing and attend to 
business. Gallatin, who was mystified by the Pittsburgher s tactics, broke 
in bitingly, "He laughs all by himself!* 

The committee discussed at length creation of a "committee of public 
safety" or "standing committee" to organize resistance to the federal 
government. Gallatin was obliged to agree to adding to the resolutions a 
sentence providing for this, with power, "in case of any sudden emer 
gency, to take such temporary steps as they may think necessary"; but he 
saw to it that war preparations were not specified. 

The resolutions that the committee presented for the approval of the 
delegates and the gallery later that day therefore differed little from 
Marshers original version. But before a vote an intermission was called 
so that each township might choose two representatives for the standing 
committee. 82 

While this was taking place Congressman William Findley arrived at 
Parkinson s Ferry and placed in Gallatin s hands a proclamation signed by 
President Washington, This document, actually written by Secretary 
Hamilton, enumerated the "outrages" that had been committed in 
western Pennsylvania against the federal government and announced the 
intention of calling out the militia to put an end to "treasonable acts." 
The President had appointed three commissioners to visit the western 
country and facilitate the restoration of peace. 88 

Gallatin announced the breath-taking news at the end of the intermis 
sion. Anger froze the assemblage into silence. The President s reference 
to the militia and statement that the westerners were guilty of treason 
caused many, as Gallatin saw it, to conclude that they could only arm 
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and resist. Marshel broke the silence by observing crisply that at least 
the proclamation had not killed anyone. 84 

Gallatin conceived that there were but two ways of quieting the 
western unrest: Through the commissioners, President Washington might 
extend a general amnesty to violators of the law. Or through repeal of 
the excise. Repeal was impossible until Congress should reconvene in 
December. In either case, moderates like himself must campaign 
throughout the West for compliance with the law. This was feasible 
because a meeting like the present one did not truly represent the senti 
ments of the western people. 

For a general amnesty, the meeting would have to appoint a small com 
mittee to negotiate with the commissioners and report back to the stand 
ing committee. Brackenridge offered a motion to this effect, and Gallatin 
quickly seconded it. 

A long and hot debate followed. Some followers of Bradford and 
Marshel urged that the federal commissioners be invited to come to Par 
kinson s Ferry and treat with the committee in the presence of the entire 
assemblage. Such a prospect alarmed Gallatin and other moderates with 
the meeting in such an ugly mood, it was all too likely that the arrival 
of the commissioners would bring an outbreak of violence and they 
used every argument for immediate adjournment. 

Finally the wearied radicals gave up, A committee of fifteen including 
Gallatin was named to meet with the commissioners. The 2nd of Sep 
tember was set as the date, and Brownsville as the place, for the standing 
committee to hear the report on the negotiations. Thereupon the meeting 
adjourned. 

Gallatin started home for a few days of rest, pleased that the mod 
erate forces had won at least a temporary victory, apprehensive about the 
crucial battles that still lay ahead. 85 
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Drenched by a torrential summer rain, Gallatin reached Pittsburgh on 
August 19, 1794, in good time for the scheduled meeting with the fed 
eral commissioners. He went around to pay a call on Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge for the first private conversation the two moderate leaders 
had ever had. The literary lawyer inquired whether Gallatin understood 
why he had acted as he had at Parkinson s Ferry* Gallatin said he believed 
that he now did, that Brackenridge had undertaken to accomplish "by 
art" what he himself had tried to do by "direct measures." Thereupon 
they had a heart-to-heart discussion of the problem they now faced, in 
Gallatin s phrase, "of allaying the ferment/ * 

By the next morning all fifteen committeemen had arrived in Pitts 
burgh and were ready to open their sessions at McMaster s tavern. They 
now discovered that they would have to deal not only with the federal 
commissioners, James Ross of Washington (who had been elected 
United States senator in Gallatin s place), Attorney General William 
Bradford, and Justice Jasper Yeates of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
but with two state commissioners, Chief Justice Thomas McKean of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court and General William Irvine. 

Gallatin and his colleagues held two meetings with the commissioners 
on August 20. They stressed the grievances of the westerners: trial at a 
distance from their homes; inability to pay the excise tax in currency; 
fear for their personal safety at the hands of an aggressive and perhaps 
vindictive federal government* The commissioners insisted that the west 
erners must offer assurances that they would submit to the excise law 
but, in return, promised an amnesty. The committeemen replied that they 
were not authorized to bind their neighbors to any course of action* They 
themselves believed that submission was the best policy, and they would 
recommend it to the men they represented; but they were unwilling to 
relinquish the right to work for repeal of the excise law. 

76 
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For two days more the committeemen and the commissioners ex 
changed views not through face-to-face negotiation but by letters. By 
August 23 every one of the committeemen, including the stubborn 
David Bradford, agreed that the reconvening of the standing com 
mittee, set for September 2 at Brownsville, should be moved up to 
August 28; that the committee of fifteen would urge members of the 
standing committee to vote assurances that they would submit to the 
law; and that the standing committee would arrange a meeting in 
each polling district "or other convenient place" so that the people of the 
western country might offer conclusive evidence that they would abide by 
the law. In return, the commissioners promised that federal military 
forces would not enter the area before September i. As Gallatin and his 
colleagues recognized full well, the commissioners terms were not gen 
erous. It would be difficult to persuade the fire-eating members of the 
standing committee to vote acceptance. 2 

During the next few days western Pennsylvania sizzled with rumor. It 
was reported that the committeemen planned to recommend submission 
to the government; that the federal commissioners had brought with 
them saddlebags bulging with gold to purchase the acquiescence of the 
committeemen. There was widening realization of the significance of 
the fact that President Washington, urged on as usual by Secretary 
Hamilton, had requested the governors of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to call out thirteen thousand militiamen and pre 
pare them for a march into the West. Angiy westerners again raised 
liberty poles in defiance. 

Gallatin sensed the tension when he arrived at Brownsville on August 
a8. 8 In a field by the Monongahela a wooden structure had been hastily 
constructed to shield the fifty-seven members of the standing committee 
from sun and storm. Again, as at Parkinson s Ferry, the assemblage was 
ringed by a gallery of sixty to seventy men. Most of them bore rifles. 
But Gallatin gave no visible sign of his anxiety: Brackenridge, who 
was even more nervous than usual, testified later that the courage and 
self-confidence of his new friend helped brace him for the ordeal. 

While participants and spectators were still taking their places, a let 
ter from the federal commissioners to the committee of fifteen arrived. 
Dated Pittsburgh the day before, it authorized the committee to assure 
"Friends of Order who may be disposed to exert themselves to restore the 
authority of the laws" that the federal government would give them 
every protection in its power. At the same time, the government would 
take "every measure necessary to suppress and punish the violence of ill 
disposed individuals/ The commissioners concluded with assurances that 
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the militia would not march as long as negotiations were in progress. 4 

Gallatin and his colleagues realized that the message would only ex 
acerbate the westerners, and they decided not to announce it. Instead, 
as soon as the assemblage was called to order Edward Cook acting as 
chairman and Gallatin as secretary printed copies of the committee re 
port were distributed to the standing committee. 5 For the benefit of the 
gallery, Gallatin read the text aloud. 

As it became evident that the rumors that had preceded the meeting 
were true, that the committee was recommending submission to the laws 
and the government, mutters of protest rolled across the assemblage. To 
fend off rash action, one of the moderate committeemen jumped up 
with a motion that the meeting be adjourned until the following day. 
David Bradford, the would-be Washington of the West, obviously to 
capitalize on the passion of the gallery, countered with the proposal that 
the recommendations be voted on at once. This was averted by James 
Edgar, a Presbyterian minister from Washington County, whose thin, 
ascetic face, prematurely gray hair, and devotion to fasting and prayer 
called to mind the Puritans of the Long Parliament. Complimenting 
Bradford on his strength of mind and his decisive character, he protested 
that "weaker-minded" men like himself would need a night to ponder the 
question. The minister s irony was successful; the motion to adjourn 
was carried. 

The hours that followed were trying ones for Gallatin, as he thought 
of the bellicose assemblage and the spectators in the gallery impatiently 
fingering their rifles. He discussed the situation with his fellow committee- 
men. He acknowledged that it was indeed "delicate"; but he insisted that 
they were pledged to support the propositions of the commissioners and 
must stand foursquare behind that promise on the morrow. His resolute 
ness won over his colleagues even the firebrand Bradford; but none of 
them was willing to take the platform in favor of submission. Finally he 
volunteered to speak first, with the understanding that Brackcnridge 
would second his remarks. 

Gallatin opened the next morning s session with an extemporaneous 
address that lasted several hours, "A piece of perfect eloquence," it 
seemed to Brackenridge. "A long, sensible, and eloquent address/ 
thought Congressman William Findley, who was in the audience. Speak 
ing slowly and deliberately but with vigor, Gallatin discussed every as 
pect of the excise question. He appealed anew to the patriotism of his 
listeners. He scotched an argument much used by the radicals that the 
cause of the westerners resembled that of the Revolutionary War patri 
ots. The people of the western country had been represented in the 
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body that enacted the excise, he pointed out, while the colonists had had 
no opportunity to vote against the British stamp tax. As fortune would 
have it, most of the riflemen had left Brownsville during the night. 
Gallatin s audience listened attentively and respectfully; even the ex 
treme radicals were impressed. 

Brackenridge followed, echoing "in his own language" as one ob 
server put it "the cogent and powerful arguments first made use of by 
Mr, Gallatin, and adding ones of his own." Next came Mr. Edgar, speak 
ing at length "with the solemnity of an evening sermon." * Bradford 
alone failed to make good on his promise to support the committee s 
report; he advocated resistance to the militia. 

When Bradford finished speaking, Gallatin pressed for an immediate 
vote on the recommendations. There was no response. Next he called for 
a vote by ballot not a formal answer to the commissioners, but one 
that would indicate what was truly in the minds of those present. Again 
there was listlessness. It began to look as if the recommendations were 
to be rejected simply through the failure of the meeting to take any ac 
tion. 

At this critical moment a member made an inspired suggestion. Sus 
pecting that the hesitation of his fellows was caused by fear that their 
handwriting on the ballots might reveal how they had voted, he proposed 
that Gallatin, as secretary, write "Yea" and "Nay" on slips of paper 
and distribute them among the standing committee. Each member would 
tear his ballot into two pieces, drop the half with the word expressing 
his sentiments into the secretary s hat, and chew up the other half. The 
idea was approved. The ballots were cast with solemn secrecy. 

Gallatin announced the result: thirty-four in favor of the commit 
tee s recommendations, twenty-three against. Subsequently six men de 
clared that they had misunderstood the motion. Accordingly, the vote was 
registered as forty in favor and seventeen against the recommendations. 
The feelings of the committeemen weJre revealed by their facial expres 
sions as the vote was announced: most were vastly relieved, a few jubi- 

* Congressman Findley, in writing his book on the Whiskey Rebellion, re 
gretted (pp, 124-127) that he was unable to procure copies of the addresses of 
the three advocates of submission: "They were delivered without any previous 
preparation other than a complete knowledge of the actual state of things, and 
of human nature when in similar circumstances. This knowledge, and the im 
portance of the occasion on which it was exhibited, produced such ingenuity of 
reasoning and energy of expression as never perhaps had been exhibited by the 
same orators before," He remarked on "the oratory and information displayed in 
all the three," but especially on Gallatin s "long, sensible, and eloquent address/ 
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lant But among the remaining riflemen in the gallery there were evi 
dences of disgust. Bradford, sensing that the tide was running against 
him, had departed for home during an intermission. 

Danger to Gallatin and the moderate cause was not past. Several rad 
icals charged that the committee of fifteen had not acted sincerely dur 
ing the negotiations with the commissioners; they insisted that more 
favorable terms might still be obtained. Gallatin and his colleagues de 
nied the charge but consented readily to the appointment of new 
representatives to try for more favorable terms. 

The meeting then adjourned. A handful of die-hards of the gallery 
continued to loiter about the meeting-place muttering. They talked 
vaguely of waylaying Gallatin and Brackenridge after they left Browns 
ville; but, with the desertion of Bradford, they lacked resolution, and the 
two moderate leaders reached their homes unmolested. 



During the next fortnight Gallatin made frequent trips to Uniontown to 
promote submission to the law by the people of Fayette* The represen 
tatives appointed just before the adjournment of the Brownsville meeting 
failed to obtain any additional concessions from the federal commission 
ers; but they did obtain an agreement that every male citizen of the 
four western counties who presented himself at his polling place on Sep 
tember 11 and signed a declaration that he would not in any way oppose 
enforcement of the excise should receive a pardon for past offenses, if 
any. 6 

Gallatin realized that the terms of this agreement were inadequately 
circulated and little understood. Most of his neighbors acknowledged that 
"submission was preferable to war/ but many complained that they were 
"pretty tightly drawn up/ Many feared that signing the declaration 
was tantamount to acknowledging that they had violated the law, that 
they felt in need of a pardon. Some resented the lack of secrecy in the 
procedure. Some wished it were possible to incorporate into the for 
malities a petition to Congress for repeal of the excise. 71 

To clear up misapprehensions, Gallatin drafted an address to the people 
of Fayette, to be read to them as they gathered at the polling places. After 
enumerating the westerners grievances, he pointed out that the recent 
concessions by the government had reduced the issue to a simple choice 
between waging civil war and paying seven cents tax on every gallon of 
whiskey distilled. The people of the West were too few and too inade- 
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quately equipped to wage a successful war. Besides, he warned pro 
phetically, "if ever the fatal lesson is taught the inhabitants of this ex 
tensive republic to shed another s blood, we may bid farewell to harmony, 
to mutual confidences, and to peace." To preserve the federal union, 
compromise and forbearance between the various sections and interests 
of the land were indispensable. 8 

Although the county committee to whom Gallatin presented the ad 
dress on September 10 adopted it unanimously, it was too late to affect 
the referendum the next day. The returns were most disheartening. In 
Galla tin s own district, with 800 citizens eligible to vote, only 212 
showed up. In Fayette as a whole, with 2,800 taxables, only 721 went 
to the polls, 560 voting for submission and 161 against. 9 

When the Fayette committee transmitted these returns to Governor 
Mifflin and President Washington on September 17, Gallatin sent along 
a reassuring letter to Mifflin, who was reported to sympathize with the 
opponents of the excise. "The present appearances/ he wrote, "are as 
favorable as we have any right to expect. It was an effort too great per 
haps to be expected of human nature that people should at once pass 
from an avowed intention of resisting to the signing of a test of ab 
solute submission, and to a promise of giving active support to the laws." 
He emphasized the westerners hope that the government would not 
send the militia into their country. An armed force might cause "a gen 
eral and temporary acquiescence," but it would "embitter . . , and dis 
gust every good citizen," creating the danger of new outrages the mo 
ment that the soldiers were withdrawn. 10 

Gallatin then retired to his mountain top and anxiously awaited news 
of the storm he had tried so hard to allay. It was indeed discouraging. The 
results of signing day in the other three western counties were even 
more dismal. Of a total of 11,000 taxables, only 2,700 had signed 
declarations of submission. 11 The federal commissioners returned to 
Philadelphia and told President Washington that military intervention 
would be necessary in enforcing the excise law. 12 The governors of the 
four states proceeded to call out their militias. From Lancaster, where 
Governor Mifflin and his staff stopped during a tour to raise forces, Sec 
retary Dallas wrote to Gallatin acknowledging his plea that the militia 
not be sent: "With the President the whole business rests. As for my 
private opinion, permit me to state that I believe the exertions of the 
Government will be unremitting. The indignation of the citizens against 
the outrages of the western counties is equal to the provocation." 18 

Even more upsetting was a letter early in October from a western 
friend, Nathaniel Breading. This relayed a report he had just received 
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from the capital that the militia would certainly come to the western 
country, with the President personally in command. "Your friends in 
Philadelphia wish you were there, being doubtful of your safety here/ 
he went on. The Federalists were anxious for Gallatin s destruction be 
cause he had kept "so severe an Eye" on their financial practices and 
went "so far as to offer large Rewards for your Head. Now it is possible 
that they may encourage or even hire assassins for the purpose, supposing 
it may be done with impunity in the confusion/ One man had told him 
of hearing a captain of the light horse who lived not far from Potts- 
grove say "he would have [Gallatin s] head if he could get in reach of 
him." " 

Such news troubled Gallatin all the more because Hannah, homesick 
for city comforts and upset by the excitement of her first summer in the 
West, complained of feeling poorly. He came to see merit in the idea of 
Philadelphia friends that he ought to be there. So, after casting his ballot 
at the regular legislative elections on October 14 15 he was unanimously 
elected for a fourth term in the Assembly he packed up and started out 
with his wife for Philadelphia. 

Their wagon was in the mountains of southwestern Pennsylvania on 
the way to the Cumberland Gap when they met a horseman distributing 
a broadside. This announced that delegates chosen by a second meeting at 
Parkinson s Ferry on October 2, which Gallatin had not attended, had 
been received by George Washington at the town of Carlisle, where the 
President assumed command of the troops preparing for the western 
march. The delegates would deliver a full report at another meeting at 
Parkinson s Ferry on October 24. This was encouraging. Gallatin de 
cided that he must attend the meeting. 

On the way back to Fayette they encountered another man who had 
truly astonishing news from Pittsburgh: In the October 14 election, the 
people of Washington and Allegheny counties had decisively chosen 
Gallatin as their representative in Congress! ie 

Leaving Hannah with friends in Uniontown, Gallatin hurried to the 
meeting. The moderates were in complete control Mr* Edgar was named 
chairman, and Gallatin was once more secretary. But Congressman Find- 
ley and David Rcdick, the delegates who had seen President Washing 
ton, had gloomy tidings. The President had told them, in mild yet firm 
tones, that he still was not convinced that the excise law would be 
obeyed, and the militia would continue its march. 17 They also reported a 
fierce and vindictive spirit among the militiamen that was enough to cool 
the most hotheaded westerner. Under the circumstances, all that the 
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meeting could do was to pass a fresh set of resolutions declaring that 
civil authority had been restored in the West. 18 

Gallatin returned to Uniontown, and he and his wife again started 
east. They passed several detachments of soldiers, but were disturbed only 
by rain, bad roads, and a cold that Gallatin caught. He took Hannah to 
New York, to recover at the family hearth from the rigors of a summer 
among "rebels." 19 

Meanwhile, the embers of the "insurrection" slowly flickered out. Be 
fore the army entered the western country, President Washington started 
back to Philadelphia, leaving Governor Henry Lee of Virginia nominally 
and Secretary Hamilton actually in charge. During the first two weeks of 
November Lee and Hamilton made an effort to round up suspects in the 
disaffected area. On November 17 the army was ordered to return east, 
except one detachment that remained in the area for the winter. By 
early December both federal and state governments were back to nor 
mal.** 



For weeks Gallatin kept receiving from friends corroboration of Nathan 
iel Breading s charge that Secretary Hamilton and other Federalist leaders 
were determined to punish him for his part in the Whiskey Rebellion. 
Dallas, who had traveled with the army as part of Governor Mifflin s 
entourage, told him now of having seen Gallatin s name high on a list, 
drawn up by a Federalist general, of persons "who were to be destroyed 
at all events/ 21 Several friends in Fayette and Washington counties 
wrote him that Federalist army officers had questioned westerners appar 
ently for evidence that would implicate Gallatin as a leader of the up 
rising; but the effort had proved fruitless. 22 

Thomas Clare named names. William Ewen, he wrote, had been 
taken to Pittsburgh and questioned on four or five successive days, most 
lengthily by Secretary Hamilton himself. Hamilton "askt Mr. Ewen if he 
knew how much British gold you reed, and how much he reed, of you. 
. , As far as I can understand there was never more industry made by 
any set of men than there was by sum that was hear to get holt of 
you/ fl 

Later Gallatin heard that three Westmoreland County men had had 
similar experiences to E wen s: Major John Powers and Justices William 
Jack and Abraham Baird of the county court had been haled before Sec- 
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retary Hamilton at Washington and interrogated individually and at 
length. The Secretary appeared to be eager to obtain evidence of "trea 
sonable" conduct by Gallatin, especially at the Parkinson s Ferry meet 
ings. When the three men insisted that Gallatin had probably done more 
than any other person to restore order in the West and had acted de 
cisively while others temporized, Hamilton dismissed them with the 
remark that he already had sufficient proof of Gallatin s guilt. And there 
were other reports that the Secretary desired to implicate William 
Findley and John Smilie. 

What created this animus in Alexander Hamilton? Findley attributed 
it to "political party spleen/ pointing out that both he and Smilie as 
congressmen and Gallatin as a senator had done their best to enhance the 
role of Congress in the formulation of federal financial policy. 24 The Sec 
retary was doubtless incensed by Gallatin s criticisms of his stewardship 
of the Treasury, and opposition to the excise from the time it was first 
proposed to Congress. Moreover, Hamilton recognized Gallatin as an 
outstanding leader of a political party whose rapid growth imperiled the 
Federalists control of the government. 

The threat was all the more grave because, even as the militia marched 
into the West to repress "the rebellion/ the people elected Gallatin to 
two important legislative seats. The uncontested reelection to the As 
sembly by the voters of Fayette was not unexpected; 25 but the election 
that took place on the same day in the counties of Washington and Alle 
gheny was without precedent in American politics. 

In this Congressional district, covering the westernmost sector of 
Pennsylvania from Lake Erie to the Virginia line, four residents had vied 
for the seat. On the excise question two were regarded as too Federalist; 
one, as too radical; another, as too temporizing. Just three days before 
election, John McMillan, a Presbyterian divine with much political in 
fluence, proposed to a meeting at Canonsburg that Gallatin be supported 
for the seat, even though he was not a resident of the district. Ballots 
bearing his name were hurriedly printed and distributed throughout the 
district, and we have already seen Gallatin s amazement at learning he 
had carried the poll by a comfortable margin.* 6 Gallatin s election to two 
legislative seats on the same day bespoke the prevalent temper of the 
western country: every man elected to Congress and to the Assembly had 
been moderate or even pro-government during the "rebellion/" 

This fact made no difference to the Federalist leaders. Having failed to 
find evidence they needed for striking at Gallatin and his colleagues 
through the courts, they tried other devices. In mid-November President 
Washington, no believer in the desirability of a party of opposition, sent 
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a message to Congress affirming that the western unrest had been fo 
mented by the "self-created" democratic societies. 27 During December 
petitions and resolutions poured in on the Pennsylvania Assembly, urg 
ing that it declare the seats of all westerners vacant on the ground that 
the tramontane counties had been in a state of insurrection on Election 
Day. 28 Gallatin shared his friends conviction that the agitation had been 
plotted by the ardently Federalist officer corps during the western 
march. 29 A shrewd observer, Congressman James Madison, believed that 
thejpurpose was to set a precedent for barring Gallatin later from his seat 
in Congress. 80 

This made Gallatin all the more determined to establish his right to 
his Assembly seat. Although the Assembly convened in December, he 
was not allowed into the chamber until the returns from Fayette arrived, 
on January 2, 1795* The following day, in a long speech he opposed 
the motion before the house to deprive him and his western colleagues 
of their places. 81 He developed two arguments with considerable ingenu 
ity: the Assembly did not have constitutional power to determine the 
validity of the western elections; and the western counties had not been 
in a state of insurrection on Election Day, October 14. In support of the 
latter contention, he maintained that, although there had been riots in 
the western country, peace was completely restored after signing day, 
September u, 82 

His arguments were to no avail. On January 9 the Assembly voted 
that the election of the westerners was "unconstitutional" and "void" 
and set a new election for February 4. 88 

Gallatin passed an anxious month in Philadelphia, writing to friends 
in the West to "reelect unanimously the same members whether they are 
your favourites or not." 84 His wish was fulfilled- Every westerner, except 
one state senator who declined to run again, was reelected. The returns ar 
rived on February 14, and Gallatin reassumed his seat the same day. 85 

For a time the die-hard Federalists debated new ways to bar him from 
the legislature and to contest his right to the seat in Congress. Against 
such designs he staged an offensive defense by having his speech on the 
western elections printed in pamphlet form and distributed widely. 8 * 

Gallatin s service in the Assembly was now all but over* In late Febru 
ary he renewed his attempt to induce Pennsylvania to adopt a state-wide 
system of education; but the Assembly was no more receptive to the idea 
than before* 87 Meanwhile he was bothered by a severe cold and "a slow 
fever." He asked for a leave of absence on March 12, more than a month 
before the Assembly was ready to adjourn, and joined Hannah and his 
in-laws in New York, where he was soon as fit as a fiddle. 88 
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Gallatin had not yet heard the last of the Whiskey Rebellion. In the 
spring of 1795 tw^ty westerners, who had been forced to march three 
hundred miles to Philadelphia and then lodged in jail for four months, 
at last came to trial for "insurrection." 89 Early in May he was summoned 
to Philadelphia to testify at the hearings of two of the eight men who 
had been indicted for treason, although he scarcely knew them. He wrote 
to Hannah that one of them, "a rough, ignorant German," was without 
doubt legally guilty, but was "certainly an object of pity more than 
of punishment." The jury convicted both of treason. Gallatin petitioned 
President Washington for mercy for the German. He was pleased when 
the President granted pardons to both men. Many of the true leaders of 
the anti-excise agitation, including David Bradford and James Marshel, 
had disappeared into the Ohio country and were never heard of again. 40 

Thus with a whimper ended the first armed rebellion against the 
authority of the federal government. The conflict tested not only the 
ability of the government to enforce its laws but Albert Gallatin s abil 
ity to represent, within the limits of the Constitution, the sentiments of 
constituents with a real grievance. In later years political partisans might 
refer disparagingly to Gallatin s role; but more objective citizens rec 
ognized that the government s triumph might have been far more difficult 
without the wisdom, the courage, and the moderation he displayed during 
the ordeal. 
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On December 7, 1795, when Gallatin walked into the plain brick build 
ing on Independence Square in Philadelphia known as Congress Hall 
and took the oath of office as federal congressman, he came face to face 
with much that was challenging and new, and even more that was com 
fortably familiar. Only a few yards away was the chamber in which he had 
served briefly as United States senator; only a long stone s throw across 
the yard was the State House, scene of his triumphs as an assemblyman. 
Close by were the streets, the taverns and boardinghouses, the homes of 
friends that had given him pleasure during the five preceding winters. 
. As he looked about the chamber described by a member as "a room 
without ventilators, more than sufficiently heated by fire," and made 
more oppressive by the breathing and sweat of the assemblage 1 he saw 
many familiar faces. His previous legislative service made him already as 
well known to most of those who had served several terms as congress 
men. 

For the first time Gallatin was part of a legislative majority: the 
Fourth Congress contained only forty-nine Federalists, while he and his 
fellow "Antis" numbered fifty-six. He believed and on such matters his 
opinion was judicious that his own party had a similar edge in ability. 
Most of the Democratic-Republican leaders were from Virginia: James 
Madison&gt; short, inconspicuous, usually solemn; William Branch Giles, gay 
and acute; John Nicholas, young, handsome personification of the south 
ern aristocrat. New York was represented by one of its finest in lineage 
and talents Edward Livingston, a witty, dashing newcomer. The Federal 
ists, too, Gallatin conceded, had "many clever men": a solid, combative, 
resourceful phalanx led by Uriah Tracy, Roger Griswold, James Hill- 
house from Connecticut, and William Smith and Robert Goodloe Harper 
from South Carolina, Harper, formerly an ardent Democratic-Republican, 
was almost more Federalist than Hamilton. Gallatin called him "as great 
a bungler as I ever knew, very good hearted, and not deficient in talents, 
exclusively of that of speaking, which he certainly possesses to a high 
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degree; but his vanity destroys him." Only one Federalist was a truly 
"superior man" the brilliant and eloquent Fisher Ames, who was tem 
porarily confined by illness to his Massachusetts estate. 2 

As in the Assembly, Gallatin was all business during waking hours. 
Hannah shared his quarters in a Philadelphia boarding house during the 
winter of 1795-1796. In the following winter, when she went to New 
York to nurse her first child at her parents home, he lived a hermitlike 
existence at a North Third Street boarding house; 8 but his self-denigra 
tion that he had lapsed into the "indolent" habits of his youth was belied 
by his extraordinary record in the House of Representatives. 4 

Gallatin s enormous and precise industry, his acute and logical mind, 
his integrity and intellectual honesty, his courage and calmness of temper, 
his concern for principle, and his unwillingness to deal in personalities 
again quickly carried him to the forefront; but party feeling was far more 
bitter than in the Pennsylvania Assembly, and his very virtues made 
him the target of animosity. 

With one exception, all the chief problems that engaged his attention 
during his first term were matters with which he had become familiar as 
an assemblyman, indeed, were extensions of them to a national scale. 
Yet he already had a conception of national problems unequaled by 
any member of Congress. Other members, he discovered, knew only the 
traditions and problems of their own states; his decade of wandering be 
tween Maine and western Virginia had acquainted him with those of 
many states. 5 Thus he brought from State House to Congress Hall sea 
soned legislative ability and an unmatched breadth of view. 



Again as in the Assembly, Gallatin shone brilliantly in the field of pub 
lic finance. The House of Representatives sorely needed leadership he 
could provide; and the want can be traced directly to his old adversary, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

As a colony and a state, Pennsylvania had found a Committee of 
Ways and Means in the lower house of the legislature a convenient de 
vice for considering and directing financial legislation. The federal House 
of Representatives had appointed such a committee at its first session, 
only to discharge it at the behest of the Secretary of the Treasury before 
it accomplished anything. Thereafter financial matters were referred di 
rectly to the Treasury Department for consideration and recommenda 
tion. 6 The aim of the ambitious Secretary obviously was that he and the 
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cabinet should initiate and guide all financial legislation in the English 
fashion; and the First and Second Congresses obliged him by enacting his 
extensive and constructive program. The attempts of Giles in the House 
and Gallatin in the Senate to force Hamilton to account to Congress for 
the Treasury s operations came to nothing, as we have seen; and he retired 
from the cabinet in January, 1795, amid a round of acclaim. With Oliver 
Wolcott of Connecticut in his place and no financial statesmen in Con 
gress, Gallatin found "the financial department . . . quite vacant." T 

Gallatin lost no time in trying to fill it in the way that he believed it 
should be filled Congress participating in the determination of financial 
policy, as provided by the Constitution. He had been just ten days in the 
House of Representatives when he rose to propose an amendment to a 
resolution calling for an inquiry into "whether further measures are 
necessary to reinforce the existing provision for the redemption of the 
Public Debt": that a committee be appointed to superintend the general 
operations of the government s finances. No department of govern 
ment, he stated, was in greater need of systematic handling. 8 

Caught off guard, the Federalists offered no resistance. On December 
21 a committee was appointed "to report the condition of the Public 
Debt, revenue, and expenditures" and to consider all reports of the 
Treasury Department* Gallatin and Madison, acknowledged leader of the 
Democratic-Republicans in the House, were among the fourteen ap 
pointed to the committee. Five days later, Secretary Wolcott duly sub 
mitted to it estimates of appropriations for 1796 for consideration.* 
From that day forward the Ways and Means Committee, as it came to be 
known, was recognized as an established institution and a chief instru 
ment of the House s work, Gallatin served on it as long as he was in the 
House. 

In the committee room and on the floor Gallatin and his party soon 
made it painfully clear to the Federalists that they would subject any 
financial proposal that the Administration might make to the sharpest 
scrutiny. After the Ways and Means Committee had submitted its report 
in mid-January, Gallatin suggested that action on military appropriations: 
be delayed for three or four months to see whether the Treasury might 
not make some progress in discharging the debt. And he joined Living 
ston in arguing that the House had the discretionary right to withhold 
appropriations for the civil as well as military establishments if it saw fit 
although he emphasized that he was not necessarily urging that this 
be done. 10 

The extreme Federalists were outraged. One Connecticut Yankee, 
Chauncey Goodrich, complained to a friend that although he and others 
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had pressed Gallatin and the Democratic-Republicans "beyond all bounds 
of delicacy" to suggest financial legislation, "they neither will propose, 
or pledge themselves to support the measures of others." u 

In April, in a series of speeches, Gallatin laid bare the purpose of his 
seemingly obstructionist tactics. He announced that it was his considered 
conclusion that the public debt had increased by five million dollars since 
1789. "We are," he averred, "laying the foundation of that national curse 
a growing and perpetual debt." It was vital that steps be taken to reduce 
the debt at once, even at the cost of curtailing the military establishment 
and possibly the foreign service, and the imposition of additional direct 
taxes. Because the United States was not a manufacturing nation, new 
taxes ought not to be levied on manufactured products as in Europe, 
but on such things as houses and land. He scored the Ways and Means 
Committee s request for authorization of a loan of five million dollars to 
repay the debt of the federal government to the Bank of the United 
States. This, he insisted, was a veiled project to delay the extinction of the 
debt for twenty-three years or even longer. It would be better to limit 
the loan to $1,200,000 and use increased taxes to repay the debt within 
four or five years. 12 

Gallatin s discerning criticism delighted his party. Madison exulted 
after listening to several of his speeches: "Gallatin is a real treasure .... 
sound in his principles, accurate in his calculations, and indefatigable in 
his researches. Who would have supposed that Hamilton could have gone 
off in the triumph he assumed with such a condition of the finances be 
hind him?" 18 Thomas Jefferson on his Virginia mountain top, to which 
he had retired from public life at the end of ijg^ recalled the assistance 
he had given Giles toward checking Hamilton and was equally pleased. 
He wrote to James Monroe, in France on a diplomatic mission: "I had 
always conjectured . . . that our public debt was increasing about a mil 
lion dollars a year. You will see by Mr. Gallatin s speeches that the thing 
is proved." 14 

The discomfited Federalists cried to Hamilton, now practicing law at 
New York, for help. On June i, hours before summer adjournment time, 
William Smith of South Carolina rose to fire a broadside of statistics 
proving that "there was, notwithstanding all the difficulties and obstruc 
tions which the Government had to encounter, an excess in favor of the 
Government" of two million dollars. Gallatin had time only to reply that 
the papers necessary for an adequate rebuttal were not at hand, but that 
the figures Smith had cited seemed to him to prove what he had been 
maintaining: that the public debt was great and increasing. 15 
Jefferson had expressed the wish to Madison in March that Gallatin 
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would "present us with a clear view of our finances, and put them in a 
form as simple as they will admit. ... he will merit immortal honor. 
The accounts of the United States ought to be, and may be made as sim 
ple as those of a common farmer, and capable of being understood by 
common farmers." le 

Madison may have passed the word along to Gallatin. In any event, 
Gallatin dedicated his summer with the Nicholsons on William Street 
to preparing a monumental response to Jefferson s suggestion. A Sketch 
of the Finances of the United States, issued by a New York printer 
in November, 1796, was a volume of two hundred pages, including an 
appendix of nineteen tables. 17 Far from being a "sketch," the work was 
an exhaustive report and analysis of the finances of the government 
revenues, expenses, and debt from its commencement to January i, 
1796. The tables confirmed Jefferson s notion that the debt had been in 
creasing at the rate of a million dollars a year from $72,776,000 in 
1790 to $78,697,000 in 1796, 

A Sketch presented fully and developed systematically the fiscal data 
and the financial philosophy Gallatin had been expounding in the Penn 
sylvania Assembly and in Congress. It was at once devastating and con 
structive the most complete and cogent criticism thus far of Federalist 
financial practices. It dwelt in particular upon Hamilton s debt assumption 
operation. In assuming the debts that the individual states had contracted 
during the Revolution, the federal government had increased its obliga 
tions by $22,500,000, Gallatin estimated. He did not question the wisdom 
of completely extinguishing the debts of the states; but he insisted that 
the amounts should have been carefully computed instead of being "as 
sumed at random." He would have checked the debts the states owed 
one another, making such cancellations as the comparison called for. 
The federal government would then have assumed the total of the re 
maining items. If this had been done, "the very same result which now 
exists might have been effected" at half the cost to the American people. 
Hamilton s "fatal measure/ he charged arid he produced tables to prove 
it had "wasted" about eleven million dollars. He took no notice here of 
the fact that the Federalist Secretary of the Treasury had been quite 
willing to "waste" such a sum in the hope of enhancing the prestige of 
the national government at the expense of the state governments. 

On Hamilton s policy of funding the debt, Gallatin was less severe. It 
was only "common honesty" to provide for the payment of interest on 
debts of the Confederation government and for the repayment of the 
principal. He was even willing to wave aside the question whether Hamil 
ton was justified in paying holders of certificates who might have 
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bought them as a speculation rather than the individuals to whom they 
had been originally issued for services performed during the Revolution. 

Although he conceded that funding of the debt might be useful as a 
temporary expedient, he denied that it would be beneficial as a perma 
nent policy; and he elaborated the argument he had first made in the 
Pennsylvania legislature that a public debt is "a public curse/ answering 
all the principal claims that had been advanced for it by followers of 
Hamilton. "It makes not the slightest addition either to the wealth or 
the annual labor of a nation." It does not meet the need for a circulating 
medium "as the amount of the debt is much greater than the quantity 
, . . required. , . . Whenever a greater part was put in circulation 
than was required by the actual demand, its price would sink, and it 
would no longer serve the purpose to which it was designed." As for the 
argument that it added to the nation s stability by attaching men of 
wealth to it, "it should be recollected that although an artificial interest 
is thereby created, which may at times give useful support, it may at 
some future period lend its assistance to bad measures and to a bad 
administration," Gallatin cited experiences of Spain, Holland, and Great 
Britain to show that over the years their public debts, far from benefiting 
those nations, had enfeebled them, 

Equally fallacious was the contention that Hamilton s funding opera 
tion benefited the United States by attracting foreign capital. Of the 
millions of dollars borrowed abroad, Gallatin pointed out, only "a small 
proportion . . . has been applied to increase the cultivation and im 
provement of lands, the erection of manufactures, the annual income 
of the nation. The only ones to benefit were speculators. "It has enabled 
these individuals to consume more, to spend more, and they have con 
sumed and expended extravagantly." Now the whole debt and the 
interest on it remained to be paid. 

It was imperative, he continued, that the public debt be wiped out as 
promptly as possible. There was no need to be concerned about the loss 
of capital as American obligations to foreign creditors were paid off, if 
the operation were executed gradually and systematically: it would "be 
more than counterbalanced by the natural progress of America," would 
free the nation from "the paying of interest upon that capital," and at the 
same time would "strengthen the bonds of Union and give additional 
vigor and respectability to the nation," Here, he implied, was a way to 
strengthen the national union without throwing away a fortune. 

Gallatin suggested one means of extinguishing the debt expeditiously 
through the practice of economy in the government, particularly in the 
military establishment. He thought there was not "the slightest possibility 
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that we ever shall be involved in any war except self-defence." The ex 
haustion of the nations of Europe at the end of the current war would 
assure peace for at least ten or twelve years. "We should by all means 
improve that period to discharge the heaviest part of our debt." 

At the same time it would be necessary to increase the government s 
revenues. In taxation the federal government ought to look only to ob 
jects "of the most general nature, leaving all the lesser, all the local 
subjects of taxation, to the individual States." It should impose direct 
taxes only in areas that could afford them. "Our capital in commerce is 
great; our capital in lands is immense; it can hardly be said that we yet 
have any capital in manufactures"; therefore, no taxes on manufactures* 

Even in the case of commerce, care must be taken to avoid killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. Customs duties that were too high 
would encourage smuggling and discourage consumption. The few addi 
tional objects that had been proposed for internal taxation leather, hats, 
licenses, stamps probably would not produce enough revenue to warrant 
the trouble of collecting duties on them, A better answer for the govern 
ment s revenue needs lay in direct taxes on real estate houses and land. 
The experience of England, France, and Pennsylvania during the Revolu 
tion proved that taxes on such property could be collected more econom 
ically than any other form of tax. 

Gallatin returned to Pennsylvania s experience in suggesting the fed 
eral government s best resource for extinguishing its debt. The state had 
sold its public lands; so should the union. West of the Alleghenies the 
United States owned perhaps ten million acres; "the quantity might be 
enlarged without any difficulty was there any real demand for more." 
Gallatin estimated that sales of lands might bring the federal treasury a 
half million dollars in revenue annually. 

Gallatin s figures on the increase of the debt under Federalist adminis 
tration were never successfully disputed. The principles set forth in the 
Sketch were mentioned frequently, by members of both parties, in the 
House debates following its publication. He himself missed no oppor 
tunity to reiterate them and to develop them farther. He continued urg 
ing that the government pare its expenses in order to speed the reduc 
tion of the debt, even if that meant cutting the Army back to the levels 
of 1792 and withholding appropriations for a navy. He was fearful that 
the Administration would use any sums that might be authorized for the 
latter to complete several unfinished frigates and send them to sea 
which would only begin a new train of large and unnecessary expenses, 

Gallatin had never made a secret of his conviction that the Federalist 
Administration was incapable of providing the "order and skill" needed 
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for enforcing economy in government. During the next session he urged 
that Congress assume responsibility for efforts toward this end* In the past, 
appropriation measures had included the phrase, "there [shall] be appro 
priated a sum not exceeding " Gallatin proposed that hereafter 

such measures should specify, "the following sums [shall] be respectively 
appropriated . . ." 1S To the great distress of the Federalist leaders, Con 
gress adopted his suggestion in appropriations for 1797. "The manage 
ment of the Treasury," Secretary Wolcott complained to Alexander 
Hamilton, "becomes more and more difficult. The Legislature appropria 
tions are minute. Gallatin, to whom they yield, is evidently intending to 
break down this department, by charging it with an impracticable de 
tail." i* 

Phrases providing for specific appropriations were again included in 
legislation applying to the civil departments of the government in 1798, 
1799, and 1800; but in 1798 the Army and Navy departments suc 
ceeded in having them omitted from bills affecting their interests. Gal- 
latin s precepts concerning the importance of economy and specific 
appropriations, the desirability of an end of debt funding and an early 
extinction of the public debt, were not without their influence on the 
Federalists practices; but they did their best to evade them as long as 
they controlled the Executive Department. 20 



In the United States as a whole, as in Pennsylvania, Federalist joined 
Democratic-Republican, easterner joined westerner, in looking fondly 
upon the public lands as a great potential source of revenue. But in Con 
gress as in the Assembly there was a wide disparity of opinion as to what 
principles should govern in their sale. 

The issue became pressing about the time Gallatin entered Congress. 
Great Britain had just agreed, through Jay s Treaty, to give up its western 
posts; and the Indians of the old Northwest, under the terms of the 
Treaty of Greenville, had ceased to be a menace to western settlers. Thus, 
although the area northwest of the Ohio River already held thousands of 
hardy whites, formal opening of it for settlement was practicable for the 
first time. Late in January, 1796, the Land Office Committee of the 
House reported a bill designed, in the words of Chairman Smith of South 
Carolina, "to raise revenue, and to sell the land in such lots as would be 
most convenient to settlers." It proposed marking out tracts three miles 
square to be sold at two dollars an acre. 2x 
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The purpose for which the land was to be sold soon became a matter 
of controversy. James Madison told the House that here was a chance to 
fill the Treasury as soon as possible" and urged that the entire public do 
main be thrown on the market at once in lots six miles square. He found 
himself in strange company, for this was precisely what a number of east 
ern Federalist land speculators and representatives of land speculators de 
voutly wished would be done. 

Against such a conception of the public weal Gallatin, the frontier 
democrat, spoke out sharply. He acknowledged that extinction of the pub 
lic debt "the curse of the country" was of the greatest importance, and 
that none would benefit more from it than the poor; but the poor also- 
needed the opportunity to buy land: "If the cause of the happiness of 
this country was examined into ... it would be found to arise as much 
from the great plenty of land ... as from the wisdom of political insti 
tutions. It is, in fact . . . because the poor man has been able always to 
attain his portion of land." By making land available in small tracts, 
Pennsylvania now had seventy thousand men on small holdings, while 
fewer than a thousand had bought large tracts. 

In the long run, the sale of land in such a way as to benefit the 
majority of citizens would prove financially advantageous to the govern 
ment as well. Possibly more land would be sold during the first years if it 
were sold in large blocks to speculators; but this higher initial income 
would actually come from the pockets of the poor. If the land were 
placed on the market in small tracts and gradually, the poor would be 
able to purchase it directly and the government would receive the entire 
sale price. Gallatin prophesied that within ten years the government 
would be able to wipe out the national debt by selling the public lands to 
the poor. In the debate, he was supported by frontier congressmen from 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia, 

Gallatin feared, however, that Congress would be willing to pass only a 
measure that would benefit both speculators and the poor. Accordingly, he 
proposed that the Smith bill be amended so that land would be offered 
at both wholesale and retail: tracts would be surveyed alternately be 
tween sections several miles square and 160 acres, all to be sold at two 
dollars an acre, payable within a year. Although he would have preferred 
locating all the land offices in the West, he undertook to satisfy the 
speculation-minded easterners by suggesting that the large tracts be sold 
at the national capital, the small tracts at offices west of the Alleghcnies. 22 

Around this compromise the Democratic-Republicans rallied, and the 
bill passed the House; but the Senate amended the measure drastically, 
removing some of Gallatin s more democratic features. The Land Act of 
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1796 did not fill the public treasury with dollars nor the public do 
main with settlers; it failed so completely that he had to attack the land 
question anew within a few years. 28 



Neither as Pennsylvania assemblyman nor as federal senator had Gallatin 
been concerned with foreign relations. But less than four months after he 
took his seat in Congress Hall, a major issue arose to which he quite 
consistently applied his deep convictions that the federal government 
should not be allowed to become too centralized nor the executive power 
suffered to go unchecked. 

The matter had begun quietly several years earlier when President 
Washington sent John Jay, the Anglophile Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, to London with three principal diplomatic objectives: to negotiate 
a trade treaty; to obtain fulfillment of the peace terms of 1783, especially 
the evacuation of the western forts still held by the British; and to gain 
recognition of the United States by Britain and France as a neutral in the 
war then raging. 

The treaty Jay sent home represented a complete triumph for British 
diplomacy. The United States won modest concessions at a humiliating 
price. The British renewed their promise to evacuate the western forts, 
but insisted on their "right" to ignore the Canadian-American boundary 
in the fur trade with Indians in the northwestern United States; other 
matters hanging fire since 1783 were left for subsequent negotiation. At 
the same time the United States yielded on its rights as a neutral by 
agreeing that its vessels would not carry contraband in return for which 
Britain promised to stop impressing American seamen into her navy. For 
ten years the two nations were to treat each other as "most favored na 
tions * but American vessels were forbidden to export from the United 
States sugar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton in order to have limited entry into 
the British West Indies. In buying the nominal friendship of Great 
Britain, the United States gained the outright enmity of France; for al 
though it recognized Britain s right to capture French property in Amer 
ica, under the earlier treaty with France it continued to protect British 
property in American ports. 24 

The Federalist leaders, from Washington and Hamilton down, were 
appalled when the terms reached them in the spring of 1795, but were 
convinced that war with Great Britain would break out if the treaty 
were rejected. Peace was imperative if the federal Constitution and Hamil- 
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ton s delicate system of national credit were to endure. The Senate, meet 
ing in June behind closed doors, ratified the treaty by a bare two-thirds 
majority. 

While the treaty was awaiting the President s signature, a Democratic- 
Republican newspaper published the full text. Cries of indignation and 
dismay went up across the land; protest meetings were held; many a bot 
tle of ink was expended in newspaper and pamphlet debate. "It exceeds 
everything I expected/ Gallatin exclaimed on learning the details; and he 
wrote to Hannah: "I wish the ratification . . . may not involve us in a 
more serious situation than we have yet been in. May I be mistaken in 
my fears and everything be for the bestl" 25 

Meanwhile, the British executed a deft propaganda play. They brought 
to the attention of President Washington a packet they had captured con 
taining a series of dispatches from Joseph Fauchet, the imaginative 
French minister to the United States, to his government. These suggested 
that, with funds to grease the palms of certain American officials, Fauchet 
could have turned the Whiskey Rebellion into a civil war for the benefit 
of France. On the ground that a bad treaty was better than none, the 
angry President affixed his signature. On March i, 1796, he notified the 
House of Representatives that Great Britain had ratified the Treaty. Pre 
sumably it was now the law of the land, and it was incumbent upon the 
House to vote appropriations for the expenses of the several mixed com 
missions necessary to put it into effect. 20 

A few months earlier, when an appropriation bill for establishing a 
federal mint was before Congress, Gallatin and his party had made it 
clear that they did not think the House obligated automatically to ap 
prove sums of money for objects already authorized. What was the pur 
pose of requiring members of Congress to vote on an appropriation bill 
if they could not say yea or nay? Gallatin had inquired on that oc 
casion. 27 In this spirit, Edward Livingston rose on March 2 to propose 
that President Washington be asked to lay before the House all the 
official papers involved in Jay s negotiation, so that it might debate the 
treaty and "some important Constitutional questions" involved. 28 

To the Federalists, the suggestion was outrageous. As Roger Griswold 
of Connecticut put it: "The power of making Treaties has been given to 
the President and Senate. The Treaty in question has been completed by 
those constitutional authorities; the faith of the nation is pledged. It is 
become a law, and the House of Representatives have nothing to do with 
it, but provide for its execution/ 

Such a stand, Gallatin retorted, reminded him of a British bishop s dic 
tum that "the people have nothing to do with the laws but obey them." 
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Griswold actually went even farther, saying in effect that the representa 
tives of the people had no right to consult their own discretion when they 
were exercising a power expressly delegated to them by the Constitution. 

For nearly three weeks the House was engrossed in earnest and able 
debate over conflicting articles of the Constitution: the Second and Sixth 
articles which gave the President, with the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the senators, the right to make treaties that would be "the supreme law 
of the land"; and the First article, which gave both houses participation 
in the passing of all laws, including appropriation laws. 29 

Only once was the high plane of the discussion abandoned. Uriah 
Tracy, irritated by the telling effect Gallatin was obtaining, allowed him 
self a sneer at the Pennsylvania s foreign birth. There were immediate 
cries for "Order/ and he quickly apologized for becoming "too personal 
. . . in the heat of debate/ 8 &lt;&gt; 

The Democratic-Republican point of view was presented with spirit, 
eloquence, and acute reasoning by Livingston; temperately and a bit 
academically by Madison; slashingly by Giles; most effectively of all by 
Gallatin. Gallatin later complained that the debate was "miserably re 
ported and curtailed" in Benjamin Franklin Bache s Aurora, which 
printed the only extensive record of it. Even so, his cogent argument, im 
pressive erudition, and sweeping vigor are patent in Bache s digests of 
three long speeches delivered on March 7, 9, and 24. 

Gallatin contended that Jay s Treaty was not the supreme law of the 
land but remained "an inchoate act" until the House of Representatives 
authorized the necessary appropriations. He cited instances in which the 
British Commons had rejected a treaty by refusing an appropriation, 
and asked whether the House of Representatives, "the substantial and im 
mediate representatives of the American people, shall be ranked below 
the British House of Commons/ If the House did not defend this posi 
tion doggedly, he warned, there was real danger that the President and 
Senate together, under a fiction of arranging a treaty with, say, an Indian 
tribe, might make any law they pleased, and the House would be power 
less to check them. The House would thus lose its share in legislation. 
Because the "cooperation and sanction* of the House were necessary to 
make the treaty a "binding instrument/ it had the right yes, even the 
duty to request the papers involved in its making ** 

Such an argument enraged the Federalists, who vied with one another 
to answer or ridicule it. The Democratic-Republicans were of course de 
lighted. From Monticello, Jefferson wrote of his gratification to Congress 
man Madison: "I am much pleased with Mr. Gallatin s speech. ... It 
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is worthy of being printed at the end of the Federalist [papers], as the 
only rational commentary on that part of the Constitution to which it 
relates." 82 Bache rushed his version into print as a pamphlet under the 
title, Speech upon the Constitutional Powers of the House with Respect 
to Treaties. 

When the Livingston resolution at last came to a vote on March 24, it 
passed by a decisive vote: sixty-two to thirty-seven. Gallatin and Living 
ston were appointed to carry the document to the President. He received 
them coolly, promising only to "consider" the request of the House. 88 

After consultation with the cabinet and with Alexander Hamilton, 
Washington refused to transmit the requested papers. He added that, as 
he had been a member of the convention that drew up the federal Con 
stitution, he knew that the framers had not intended that the Lower 
House should have any role in treaty making. Indeed, he declared, the 
House had no right to ask him to inspect any papers unless it considered 
impeaching him. 84 

The Democratic-Republicans accepted the refusal with good grace. 
Madison, who had himself been a member of the Constitutional Conven 
tion, denied in a temperately worded speech that anything had been said 
during the debates that could "be regarded as the oracular guide in ex 
pounding the Constitution." Gallatin urged that the House content itself 
with making its position on the issue clear. A few days later it followed 
his cue in a resolution which stated that "the House of Representa 
tives have a Constitutional right to deliberate and determine the pro 
priety" of enacting laws to put a treaty into effect, though it claimed no 
agency in making or ratifying them, 85 

Now the Democratic-Republicans were confronted by a new Federalist 
tactic: a motion for appropriations to put into effect all the treaties then 
pending with the Indians, with Spain, with Algiers, as well as with 
Britain. 86 The mails began to bring Gallatin petitions from many towns 
in western Pennsylvania signed by friends and political allies urging his 
support of the resolution. Among the signers was the Reverend John 
McMillan, whose support in 1794 had brought about his election to Con 
gress. Many westerners believed that the Indian raids of the past decade 
had been instigated by English agents along the Great Lakes and would 
cease as soon as the British treaty went into effect. 

Gallatin s concern for the national welfare had carried him into conflict 
with the special interests of his constituents. He realized this, and was 
annoyed because he felt that many of his constituents were victimized 
by a misconception the Federalists had deliberately spread, that the Span- 
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ish treaty, which they and he favored because it would give them 
access to the port of New Orleans, was "so blended" with the British 
treaty that "both must fall or stand together." 8T 

The Democratic-Republicans convoked a party caucus, the first that 
Gallatin had ever attended, to consider the situation. It was agreed that 
an effort should be made to separate the treaties; then each congressman 
could vote for appropriations for them individually as he felt best. The 
plan was successful, and appropriations for all but the Jay Treaty quickly 
passed. 88 

The House devoted itself almost completely to new debates on appro 
priations for the British treaty during the latter part of April. Meanwhile 
Gallatin was the particular object of Federalist attack all along the eastern 
seaboard. At a town meeting in the Old South Meeting House at Boston 
his former Harvard student, Harrison Gray Otis, now a man of conse 
quence at the bar and in the world of Massachusetts real estate, asked his 
fellow townsmen whether they should "join a vagrant . , , in opposition 
to a Washington; a foreigner who had to his knowledge come to this 
Country without a second shirt to his back? A man who in comparison to 
Washington is like a Satyr to a Hyperion? 80 Noah Webster, a follower 
of that native of the British West Indies, Alexander Hamilton, sneered in 
the New York Minerva at Gallatin s foreign birth and circulated mis 
leading innuendoes and outright falsehoods about his part in the Whiskey 
Rebellion. 40 At Philadelphia, the British-born William Cobbett ("Peter 
Porcupine") declared in a pamphlet, "The Gentleman from Geneva has 
an accent not unlike that of a wandering Israelite . , admirably 
adapted ... for augmenting the discordant bowlings of a synagogue." 
By withholding the appropriation he tried "to stop the wheels of govern 
ment." 41 So effective was this Federalist propaganda that even Secretary 
of the Treasury Wolcott believed it. It was "neither unreasonable nor 
uncandid," he wrote to his father, "to believe that Mr* Gallatin is directed 
by foreign politics and influence." 4a 

The enthusiasm of Gallatin s constituents for the Jay Treaty but not 
the attacks on his own character- caused him to modify his stand 
slightly during the new debates. In a long speech on April 26, he de 
clared that he did not wish to vote for any proposition that would imply 
a rejection of the treaty, "however repugnant [the treaty] might be to his 
feelings and perhaps to his prejudices/ because to do so might delay the 
return of the western forts still held by the British, might deprive us of 
reparations due us for British spoliations on our maritime commerce, and 
might indefinitely delay a final adjustment of our other differences with 
Great Britain. But he felt that it would be better for the House to 
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withhold approval of the appropriation until Britain showed that she was 
going to live up to the terms of the treaty, by ceasing to impress Ameri 
can seamen and to molest our vessels carrying provisions. 

Gallatin was bitter about the Federalist appeals to "the fears of the 
House" in their cries that passage of the appropriation was imperative 
to save the nation from war with Great Britain and the federal govern 
ment from dissolution, and he recalled that the negotiations with Britain 
had originated "through the fear of being involved in a war." "The im 
pression of the same danger . . . promoted its ratification; and now, 
every imaginary mischief that could alarm our fears [is] conjured up, in 
order to deprive us of that discretion, which this House thought they had 
a right to exercise ... in order to force us to cany the Treaty into ef 
fect." *a 

Gallatin s warning against emotionalism was of no avail. Two days 
after he delivered it, Fisher Ames of Massachusetts arrived from his sick 
bed to tell a hushed and responsive House and gallery that only passage 
of the appropriation bill would preserve the Constitution and the Repub 
lic from destruction, the blood of children from the vengeance of 
savages egged on by the British. Hearers of this moving, specious ad 
dress accounted it the most effective piece of oratory ever delivered on 
the floor of Congress. On April 30 the House, by a vote of fifty-one to 
forty-eight, authorized the appropriations necessary to carry out the 
treaty. 44 

The constitutional issue raised by Gallatin and his party colleagues 
about the role of the House of Representatives in treaty-making is still 
unsettled. Yet the possibility they presented that appropriations might be 
withheld has undoubtedly led negotiators of treaties ever since to bear 
in mind the sentiment of the Lower House. The consequences of the de 
bate on Gallatin s career are clear. By bold and statesmanlike action he 
took the leadership of the Democratic-Republican forces in Congress 
from James Madison. One Federalist paper declared that the Virginian 
had become "file-coverer to an itinerant Genevan." 45 Henceforth Fisher 
Ames and the other Federalists referred to their opponents as "Gallatin 
& Co." From now on Gallatin was the chief target of the Federalist ar 
tillery. 
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Periodically during his public life Gallatin toyed with the idea of retiring 
from politics. "Ambition, love of power, I never felt/ he would tell Han 
nah, "and if vanity ever made one of the ingredients which impelled me 
to take an active part in public life, it has for many years altogether 
vanished away. . . . We must be settled and give up journeying/ Under 
standably enough, such thoughts fascinated him most in election years, 
when it looked as if he might be hard pressed at the polls. 1 

The temptation to retire was especially strong during the summer of 
1796. Word kept reaching him in Philadelphia that, despite his excellent 
account of himself in Congress Hall during the preceding winter, there 
was much dissatisfaction among his constituents with the stand he had 
taken on the Jay Treaty, the fact that he did not actually live in the 
district he represented, and the fact that his appearances in the western 
country had become briefer since his marriage. 

He left Hannah, who was expecting a child, with the Nicholsons in 
New York and went to face his constituents in October, The abusive 
Federalist attacks on him had boomeranged. He was elected to a second 
term in Congress by the slightly reduced margin of 1,500 over the Fed 
eralist candidate. 2 

Relieved and secretly pleased, he lingered in the West several weeks 
to throw himself wholeheartedly into the November national election. 
Washington had declined to run for a third term; the Federalists, with 
considerable reluctance, had taken up John Adams for the Presidency, 
while the Democratic-Republicans backed Thomas Jefferson. As a mem 
ber of the campaign committee for Pennsylvania, Gallatin labored dili 
gently through correspondence and in person. 

The returns were rather encouraging. The Democratic-Republicans eas 
ily carried Fayette and the rest of the western country and captured thir- 
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teen of Pennsylvania s fifteen electoral votes; but the popular vote was 
uncomfortably close. 8 In the nation, one wing of the Federalists was so 
grudging in its support of Adams that, under the curious provisions of 
the Constitution then in effect, Jefferson was elected to the Vice Presi 
dency. Thus with the assembling of the Fifth Congress in 1797 the Vir 
ginian returned to Philadelphia to preside over the Senate and to direct 
on the ground the growing national party that had coalesced about him. 

The Fifth Congress also brought Gallatin to undisputed leadership of 
the Democratic-Republican forces in the House of Representatives. James 
Madison, newly married to an attractive Quaker widow, had retired to 
life as a country gentleman in the Virginia hills, leaving only Edward 
Livingston, John Nicholas, and William Branch Giles as dependable sup 
port for skirmishes in committee and on the floor. 

In comparison, the Federalists were stronger in this new Congress, hav 
ing a slight margin in numbers and a considerable margin in talents. 
Roger Griswold of Connecticut, William Smith and Robert Goodloe 
Harper of South Carolina were present again to be heard from often 
the last as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. And there were 
two notable recruits: handsome, eloquent Harrison Gray Otis of Massa 
chusetts, just thirty-two, who had the decency to apologize to Gallatin for 
his tasteless "second shirt* speech; 4 and James A. Bayard of Delaware, 
moderate, judicious, but not an original thinker, 5 

Although the Federalists still controlled all three branches of the fed 
eral government, they were frightened men. Their ranks were torn by 
jealousies and differences of opinion. Their narrow margin in the election 
had impressed them with how easily they might lose control of the gov 
ernment that they had so largely created to men who had been critical of 
it from its inception, who certainly believed in that dreadful thing called 
democracy, who probably were infidels, and who were perhaps even will 
ing to sell out their country to democratic, godless France. In behalf of all 
that seemed dear to them, the Federalists in Congress fought desperately 
and ruthlessly to block Gallatin, Jefferson, and their demoniacal forces. 



The Fifth Congress assembled May 15, 1797, in response to a call from 
President Adams to consider the state of Franco-American relations. The 
problem was to engage it through virtually all the next two years. 
The situation, as reported in the President s message to Congress, and 
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as confirmed by every vessel from Paris, was parlous and was growing 
steadily worse. The French Republic had fallen into the control of a five- 
headed executive known as the Directory, which had forsaken the revolu 
tionary idealism of 1792 in favor of the traditional aims of French 
domination in Europe. The Directory as Gallatin and other Democratic- 
Republicans had warned during the debates of the year before had 
chosen to interpret the Jay Treaty as an Anglo-American alliance aimed 
at France. In retaliation it had authorized French privateers to plunder the 
American merchant fleet a dispensation of which they made reckless 
use. Naturally the shipping princes of New England who were the 
backbone of the Federalist party were outraged. In the crisis the conduct 
of the American minister to France, James Monroe, was most ambiguous, 
convincing the French that neither he nor his country could be trusted 
and convincing many Americans that he was dangerously Francophile. 
Washington had recalled him in 1796, but he had not yet reached home. 

As Gallatin listened to the new President s message and to the bristling 
Federalist talk in the corridors of Congress Hall, he became convinced 
that the Administration was bent upon war, or at the very least upon war 
like measures, against France measures that would secure their hold on 
the federal government. As the debates on the message dragged on 
through May and June, he concluded that the strategy of "William Smith 
& Co." was to detain Congress so long that the Democratic-Republicans 
would grow weary and leave them free to push through their martial 
program. They determined to resist, 6 Thanks to their efforts, the reply 
to the message that the House finally adopted was considerably milder 
than the version that the Federalists would have preferred; it commended 
the President on his willingness to have further negotiation. 7 

Gallatin further contributed to th$ cause of peace through a speech on 
June 24 opposing a Federalist bill for the completion and arming of six 
frigates that had been authorized in 1794 to meet the threat of the Al 
gerian pirates, but now appeared to be unnecessary inasmuch as an under 
standing had been reached with the Mediterranean power. He pitched his 
plea chiefly on financial grounds: To maintain three frigates would cost 
the United States $350,000 a year; to man them, as the bill would 
authorize the President to do, would cost an additional $500,000. The 
nation could not afford a navy in its present situation. Besides, arming 
of vessels would be proper only in the case of war, and he was not in 
favor of war, at least not at present. 8 

On June 27, while this and other warlike measures were still before 
the House, Monroe landed at Philadelphia. Gallatin, Jefferson, and Sen- 
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ator Aaron Burr of New York hastened to greet him, closeting themselves 
with him for two hours to hear his story. Monroe attributed most of 
his troubles to the Federalists. He insisted that, if they had let him show 
the Directory the text of the Jay Treaty as soon as it was completed, in 
stead of making its members wait nine months to read it in the news 
papers, the French would have taken it with good grace. Washington had 
recalled him just at the time things were taking a turn for the better, so 
as to give a Federalist credit for what he had labored to bring about 

Despite the Gen6t affair Gallatin was disposed to give republican 
France the benefit of the doubt. Monroe s story won him over. He con 
fided to Hannah that the Virginian was "possessed of integrity superior to 
all the attacks of malignity, . . . that he had conducted [himself] with 
irreproachable honor and the most dignified sense of duty, . . . that the 
American Administration have acted with a degree of meanness only ex 
ceeded by their folly, and that they have degraded the American name 
throughout Europe." 9 Four days later he joined the hierarchy of his party 
at a public dinner welcoming Monroe home. 10 

When the special session of Congress adjourned in early July the 
Democratic-Republicans could rejoice at having blocked all the Federalist 
moves toward war; but during the late summer and fall their prospects 
steadily deteriorated. Only Great Britain still refused to humble itself be 
fore the crusading, expanding French Republic. Their conflict struck 
harder and harder at American commercial and shipping interests. 

By the time Congress reconvened in November the cabinet and the 
Federalists in Congress, taking their cue from Alexander Hamilton, were 
ready to embark upon a carefully devised program. The keynote was 
warlike measures but not a declaration of war against France; the details 
included arming of merchant vessels, constructing twenty sloops of the 
line, recruiting an army of 16,000 men with provision for an additional 
20,000, abrogating the treaty with France made during the American 
Revolution, authorizing a loan to help meet additional expenses, and en 
acting a tax system suitable for war purposes. Meanwhile President 
Adams, pursuing a course somewhat independent of Hamilton and the 
cabinet, dispatched three emissaries to Paris in the hope of reaching 
some sort of understanding with the imperialistic republicans. 

Publicly, however, the Federalists did not acknowledge that they would 
have the United States stop short of outright war. Thus, as 1797 turned 
into 1798, Gallatin delivered speech after speech warning his fellow Con 
gressmen that, bad as it was to have France ravish the American merchant 
marine, it was infinitely better than to be officially at war with her. If 
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the United States declared war, it not only would have all the incidental 
"expences and evils" but would see all its trade taken over by Great 
Britain.* 

Gallatin found the role of peacemaker arduous. "We must expect to be 
branded with the usual epithets of Jacobins and tools of foreign influ 
ence/ he wrote to Hannah. We must have fortitude enough to despise 
the calumnies of the war-faction and to do our duty notwithstanding the 
situation in which we have been dragged by the weakness and party 
spirit of our Administration and by the haughtiness of France. We must 
preserve self-dignity, not suffer our Country to be debased, and yet pre 
serve our Constitution and our fellow citizens from the fatal effects of 
war. The task is difficult/ 12 

Anxiously he awaited some word from the trio of diplomats at Paris. 
When at last some dispatches came he took comfort in the fact that the 
Administration remained silent about their contents. He suspected that 
the facts were withheld lest they damage the Federalist cause. 18 On 
March 19 President Adams finally became communicative* Saying that on 
the basis of the dispatches he despaired of the envoys being received 
with the respect due to "a free, powerful and independent nation," he 
recommended in general terms military and financial measures to defend 
the United States in the event of attack. 14 

Such counsel exasperated Gallatin. In a speech to the House on March 
30, he complained that it was in essence a call for a declaration of war. 
It made it incumbent on Congress to decide definitely whether the coun 
try should go to war or not Three days later he proposed that the 
President be requested to provide the House with the text of the dis 
patches or explain why it was withheld, Livingston, Nicholas, Giles, all 
the Democratic-Republicans joined in support of the resolution. 15 

They got more than they had bargained for, On April 3 President 
Adams transmitted the text of his instructions to the envoys together with 
the dispatches from Paris. The galleries were cleared, the doors locked, 
and the documents read to a silent House. They told a shocking talc: The 
Americans had been approached by three representatives (referred to as 
X, Y, and Z) of Talleyrand, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who sug 
gested that a bribe of $250,000 to the minister and a "loan" of several 
million dollars would facilitate negotiations. The alternative, Monsieur Y 

* Gallatin s speech of March x, 1798, was published that month in pamphlet 
form by the Philadelphia printer Richard Folwell, as The Speech of Albert 
Gallatin , . . Upon the Foreign Intercourse Ml A second edition was issued 
in April. 
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indicated, would be domestic trouble for the Adams Administration, to 
which the "friends of France" in the United States would contribute. The 
envoys had been prepared to deal in bribery; but this price was too high, 
and they were fearful that they might not get anything at all for their 
money. 16 

The Democratic-Republican leaders hastily assembled a caucus to con 
sider the unexpected turn of affairs. 17 Most of the members were non 
plused. Vice President Jefferson confessed that his first reaction was "very 
disagreeable and confused." 18 Gallatin felt the same way, and urged that 
the text of the dispatches not be published. 1 * Then the legislators re 
turned to their chambers for nearly three days of uninterrupted discussion. 

Several days later the complete text was printed in the leading news 
papers, through the influence of the Federalists in the Senate. 20 A wave of 
pro-Administration sentiment rolled across the land. Meetings were held 
to organize indignation; addresses of loyalty with the signatures of many 
Democratic-Republicans poured in on President Adams. Reams of patri 
otic doggerel were manufactured and printed. "Millions for defence, but 
not one cent for tribute/ was a favorite toast of the day. 21 

Gallatin was close to despondency. He told the House, over cries of 
"Order" from the Federalists, that he feared the wide circulation of the 
dispatches had helped bring the United States "a greater probability of 
war than at any former period," He acknowledged that he had lost all 
hope of reconciliation between France and the United States. 22 

As April and May passed, Livingston and Nicholas went home sick of 
heart, Giles headed for Virginia physically ill, and Gallatin wrote to a 
friend: "I remain almost alone to bear the irksome burthen of opposition 
against a dozen or two speakers, several of whom exceedingly deficient in 
talents, but supplying their room by blackguardism and impudence . . . 
I consider it my sacred duty to remain firm to the post assigned to me 
by my constituents, however ungrateful the task." 2S 

He was particularly incensed by the Federalist use of Monsieur Y s 
reference to "friends of France" in the United States to create the impres 
sion that there was a pro-French party in the United States the Demo 
cratic-Republican. How did the Federalists expect the Democratic-Repub 
licans to prove that this was not so? he asked the House on April 20. 
"By voting as these gentlemen please, and by agreeing to every proposi 
tion, however extravagant, which they bring forward." 24 

The Federalists proposed that Congress turn its attention to defensive 
measures and let financing them rest for the time being. Gallatin thought 
otherwise: "It would be well to look into our means, and then select such 
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objects of expence as would be of the greatest service to us." He kept 
repeating that a public debt was a "curse"; that if the United States 
avoided war and the consequent expenses the outstanding debt might be 
easily paid off, without additional taxes, in twelve years. 25 

The martial measures, Gallatin charged, were urged almost entirely by 
one group and would be of little benefit outside one section of the coun 
try. The merchants and shippers of the eastern seaboard supposed that 
they would benefit from hostilities; they would pass the costs on through 
customs duties or excises or land taxes to the farmers, who formed the 
great bulk of the population. If the expenses were met through loans the 
farmers would be further victimized, because the interest on them would 
come in large part from the farmers pockets and would ultimately find 
its way into the pockets of the Federalist capitalists of the East. 26 

The first "defensive measure" sought by the Federalists, outlined in a 
bill passed by the Senate, was creation of a "provisional army" of 20,000 
men for use in the event of invasion by the French. This force, it was 
generally understood in Congress Hall, would be headed by former Presi 
dent Washington in the rank of lieutenant-general, with Hamilton in ac 
tual command until a landing by the French. Many of the Federalists, 
dubious about the loyalty of the Democratic-Republicans, urged that men 
without property be excluded from the higher grades. 27 

Gallatin argued himself almost hoarse against this proposal. The idea 
of a French invasion was a "mere bugbear": it would be against that 
nation s interests to interfere in America, and physically impossible for it 
to do so. It would be far better for the United States to place its reli 
ance on a militia, which the Revolutionary War had shown was cheaper 
and more effective. He pounced on a chance remark by Speaker of the 
House Jonathan Dayton of New Jersey, that the corps would be useful 
not only to repel invading Frenchmen^ "but also to suppress seditious and 
disaffected persons, immigrants, and any other daring infractors of the 
laws." Five years before, Gallatin reminded the House, Great Britain had 
raised a force out of fear of French revolutionary ideas. What had been 
the consequence? "To strengthen the Executive at the expence of individ 
ual liberty, and to involve the country in , , * a war that has brought [it] 
to the very brink of destruction." 28 

The second Federalist "defensive measure" was the creation of a fed 
eral navy to defend the commercial and shipping interests. It looked 
toward establishment of a Navy Department separate from the War De 
partment, revival of the marine corps of Revolutionary War glory, rushing 
to completion the partially constructed frigates, and authorization of the 
President to construct, purchase, or rent additional men-of-war. It called 
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for empowering national ships and armed merchantmen to capture any 
armed French vessel, public or private, anywhere in the world. 29 

Gallatin insisted that a separate navy would be an unnecessary, inor 
dinately expensive and, indeed, dangerous institution. "During the course 
of the present war/ 1 he told the House, "both Great Britain and France 
had plundered [our commerce] in a most shameful manner. . . . Yet, 
notwithstanding these depredations . . . year after year our exports have 
increased in value. . . ." Even our carrying trade had prospered. This 
proved, said Gallatin, that "commerce can be protected without a navy, 
whilst a nation preserves its neutrality." Moreover, the cost of maintain 
ing a navy and he cited figures to support the contention would far 
exceed all the profits of the commerce it was designed to protect. 

The greatest danger in a navy, Gallatin contended, was that its advocates 
regarded it "fondly" as a potential instrument of power, a device that we 
might use to throw our weight around in the courts of Europe. "No man 
can doubt . . . / he told Congress, "that if, in 1793, we had had twelve 
ships-of-the-line, we should have been involved in the present war, on 
one side or the other, according to the fluctuations of public opinion." 
Through history navies had proven most useful as "great engines of war 
and conquest," most helpful in ruling colonies. He added that he hoped 
we would never have any colonies. To be happy as we have been up to 
now should be our chief objective. 80 

But Congress turned a deaf ear. Between March 27 and July 16, 1798, 
twenty laws were enacted to strengthen national defense according to 
Federalist lights. A separate Navy Department was created. The equip 
ping of three frigates, the purchase or construction of twelve armed ves 
sels and ten galleys were authorized. The existing treaties with France 
were repealed. Public armed vessels were permitted to capture French 
armed vessels and bring them into port for court procedure. American 
merchant vessels were authorized to arm defensively, and to make prizes 
of French armed vessels that attacked them. Commercial intercourse be 
tween the United States and France or French possessions was suspended 
to the incalculable benefit of Great Britain. A regiment of artillery was 
authorized. The President was empowered to enlist 10,000 volunteers for 
a period of three years. 

To meet the additional expenses entailed, Secretary Wolcott recom 
mended in May, 1798, that direct taxes be levied on lands, on dwelling 
houses, and on slaves. On this issue Gallatin was a model of consistency. 
He had opposed war preparations and expenses; now that they were in 
evitable, he argued that they must be provided for. He reminded his fel 
low Democratic-Republicans from the West that it behooved them to 
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provide for war preparations because, if hostilities broke out with France, 
their access to the Mississippi and New Orleans would undoubtedly be 
cut off. 

Again with admirable consistency, he agreed that direct taxes on land 
and houses were the only satisfactory way of meeting the new expenses. 
Although, two years before, he had championed a permanent direct tax on 
houses and land, he thought it better that such taxes now be set for a year 
only, to be renewed annually as long as was necessary. Never had he 
heard of a permanent tax being discontinued. As long as a tax was on 
the books, ways would be found of spending its proceeds. "A new regi 
ment, or a few additional frigates, or some new establishments," he re 
marked, "will at any time consume any surplus of revenue which may be 
at hand." 

He took issue with Administration suggestions as to how the tax be 
levied. Secretary Wolcott proposed that dwellings be grouped into nine 
classes for taxation, with the same rate applied to all. Congressman Wil 
liam Smith presented a plan, forwarded by Alexander Hamilton, for taxa 
tion of houses according to the number of rooms. Gallatin urged that 
both systems were unjust: the houses of the rich ought to pay proportion 
ately more than those of the poor. The House saw his point, and enacted 
a graduated percentage tax, popularly known as "the window tax." 81 

On two other financial measures Gallatin spoke often during May and 
June, to no avail. He argued spiritedly against the Federalist-sponsored 
stamp tax and against a bill that would not place limitations on the Pres 
ident in borrowing money. If restrictions were not imposed, he warned, 
the money-lenders would force the Secretary of the Treasury to pay far 
higher rates of interest than otherwise; already the United States was pay 
ing between 7 and 8 per cent on some loans, although it was made to 
appear that the rate was only 6.* 2 

All these efforts were for naught. Despite the new taxes and partially 
because of new loans, the government s income failed to keep pace with 
soaring military expenses. In the four years following Adams s inaugura 
tion, expenditures rose from six to nearly eleven million dollars a year. 
By 1800, according to Secretary Wolcott s own figures, the national debt 
had reached nearly eighty million dollars. 88 
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While the Federalists were so successfully carrying through their pro 
gram to defend the United States from menaces overseas, they sought to 
protect their own power against menaces at home. In the spring of 1798 
they turned their attention to groups and individuals who might threaten 
their party and its principles. Gallatin, as a leading opponent of their pro 
gram, naturally became one of their chief targets. 

Two groups in the United States made the Federalists nervous: the 
Irish and the French, For a decade thousands of Irish, most of them mem 
bers of the revolutionary Society of United Irishmen, had been seeking 
haven in the northern states. They had barely touched foot on American 
soil before the Democratic-Republicans in the cities, under such leaders 
as Dr. Hutchinson in Philadelphia and Aaron Burr in New York, wel 
comed them into their party and won their loyal support at the polls. One 
Connecticut Federalist senator reported indignantly that on a journey 
through Pennsylvania he had seen a frightening number of them with 
few exceptions, "United Irishmen, freemasons, and the most God-provok 
ing democrats this side of hell!" There were approximately 30,000 re 
cently arrived Frenchmen in the country. It did not matter that most of 
them, far from being devotees of the Revolution, were refugees from it or 
fugitives from an uprising of Negro slaves in Santo Domingo. To the 
Federalist zealots they were strange, alien people, loose of morals and ir 
religious. 

Even more disturbing were individuals Gouverneur Morris of New 
York described as "philosophical gentlemen." Some of these held unortho 
dox views that had brought them into trouble in England, and looked for 
refuge in the land of the free. The fact that Jefferson and his followers 
had welcomed them made them all the more suspect in the eyes of the 
Administration party. 84 

To strike at these groups, the Federalists projected three legislative 
measures: one to increase materially the length of residence required for 
naturalization; another to require enemy aliens to leave the country in 
time of war; and a third to imprison or deport, without process of law, 
any alien the President might think dangerous to public peace and safety. 

The first measure, proposed late in April, was criticized by several Fed 
eralist leaders as not going far enough. Harper of South Carolina thought 
it was "high time we should recover from the mistake this country fell 
into when it first began to frame its constitutions, admitting foreigners to 
citizenship. ... It is proper to declare that nothing but birth shall en- 
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title a man to citizenship in this country." Proposed Otis of Massachu 
setts: "No alien born, who is not at present a citizen of the United States, 
shall hereafter be capable of holding any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
under the United States." 85 Jefferson wrote to Madison tihat he believed 
these "threats" were pointed at Gallatin." 8e 

The only Democratic-Republicans remaining at their posts in Congress 
to resist the Federalist program were Jefferson as presiding officer in the 
Senate and Gallatin as the minority s leader and virtually only spokesman 
in the House. Day after day, week after week, Gallatin talked so long 
and so tellingly against the proposed legislation that on May 18 the 
exasperated Federalist majority passed a resolution amending the rules of 
the House so that no member might speak more than once on any ques 
tion. Gallatin went ahead as if the rule did not exist, and a fortnight 
later it was repealed. 87 

Under the strain, Gallatin was "very bad company" to his wife, who 
was with him in Philadelphia at the time; but he kept right on, buoyed by 
the thought that the Supreme Being implanted "in our hearts sufficient in 
citement to virtue, by giving to him who will listen to it, the approbation 
of his interior monitor. That feeling, consciousness of having steadily pur 
sued what to us appears to be right, acquires new strength and affords ad 
ditional satisfaction in proportion to the calumnies spread by the design 
ing few and swallowed by the credulous many." 8a 

At the outset Gallatin was content to oppose the proposed legislation 
as "unconstitutional" and "too vaguely drawn/ He pooh-poohed the 
"dreaded evil" about which the Federalists kept thundering vaguely but 
ominously as excuse for their measures. 80 Then, on June 19, Harper bel 
lowed the charge that the persons opposing the bills were "leagued with 
the enemies of this country," determined "to bind us hand and foot, un 
til our enemy comes upon us." 

Soon after Harper had finished, Gallatin jumped up to answer him. 
For the first time in his legislative career he lost his temper. "I know 
nothing so respectable in the character of the gentleman from South, 
Carolina, either public or private," he cried angrily, "as to entitle him to 
that ground he so boldly assumes/ He challenged Harper to produce 
evidence of any plot against the nation; unless he could produce evidence, 
his assertions deserved "no other appellation than that of calumny." Har 
per returned to the floor to sneer that Gallatin "knew best whether his 
motives were pure or not; but when a gentleman who is generally so cool 
should all at once assume a tone of passion, as to forget all decorum of 
language, it would seem as if the observation had been properly applied 
to that gentleman." * 
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One section of the sedition bill, as passed by the Senate, was generally 
believed to be aimed at Gallatin. Under it, "any persons, whether alien or 
citizen, who shall secretly or openly combine or conspire together with an 
intention of opposing any measure of the Government" or impede the 
operation of any law, would be guilty of a misdemeanor and would be 
subject to fine or imprisonment. It was observed that Gallatin s participa 
tion in the Pittsburgh anti-excise meeting of 1792 would have been 
discountenanced by such a provision, 41 

Because this section apparently applied to him, Gallatin remained si 
lent when the House debated the bill during July, 1798. He had no such 
compunctions about the second section, affecting the press. Perhaps there 
was need for legislation on this subject. The journals of both parties em 
ployed scurrility on a grand scale, and there was nothing on the federal 
law books at the time to check it. Gallatin had expressed the belief to 
friends that the Democratic-Republican press often went too far. 42 

But he was outraged by the arguments with which the Federalists ad 
vocated the measure. John Allen, a tall, intense member from Connect 
icut, argued that when the Democratic-Republican Aurora complained 
that the alien bill would work undue hardships on the Irish it was 
guilty of treason; that when Congressman Livingston proposed renewal 
of negotiations with the French he was seditious; that when another 
Democratic-Republican member condemned the legislation in letters to 
his constituents, he was acting the part of a traitor. Harper chimed in 
that he trusted "the good sense of the people will be their shield" against 
treason and sedition; but, as he could not be certain that it would, he 
desired the bill to pass. 48 

Gallatin replied that the examples Allen had cited might be "erroneous 
opinions/ but they were not seditious. The Federalists were actually ask 
ing that expression of facts and opinions with which they did not happen 
to agree be punished. "Laws against writings of this kind have been one 
of the most powerful engines used by tyrants to prevent the diffusion of 
knowledge, to throw a veil on their folly or their crimes, to satisfy those 
mean passions which always denote little minds, and to perpetuate their 
own tyranny." He insisted that no situation existed that could not be 
adequately taken care of by state laws. 44 

In spite of all Gallatin s efforts the Federalist steam roller moved in 
exorably on. A bill raising the length of residence required for naturaliza 
tion to fourteen years became law on June 18. A week later a bill per 
mitting the President to deport "dangerous enemies" received Adams s 
signature. On July 10 the House passed the sedition bill, drastically re 
vised at the last minute by Harper and Bayard to permit presentation of 
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truth in justification of libel and the determination by juries of the law 
and the facts. 45 

In Congress, at least, the Federalists were riding high. Did the Ameri 
can people, and especially Gallatin s own constituents, desire martial 
measures and the curtailment of civil liberties? He would have a chance 
to find out in the autumn, when he would once more be up for re 
election. 45 



4 

The first sample of public opinion, tasted in central Pennsylvania, was 
bitter. 47 Gallatin, his wife, and their infant son were at the Federal Inn in 
Reading in late August when the local Democratic-Republicans, hoping 
to start a demonstration in his honor, tolled the bells of the town s two 
churches and fired a small cannon. Hastily the Federalists organized a 
counter demonstration* The Reading Volunteer Blues, led by a fife and 
drum corps playing the "Rogue s Song/ marched up and down in front 
of the inn. Only the stout and resolute tavern keeper prevented several 
Federalists from mounting the stairs and breaking into the Gallatins 
chamber. The next morning, when they were leaving by carriage, Gal- 
latin s effigy was burned a few yards away amid shouts of "Stop de wheels 
of de government" the phrase William Cobbett had coined to ridicule 
his speeches in opposition to the Administration, 

West of the mountains, sentiment was as sharply divided over Gallatin 
and the cause he had espoused. Articles in the chief newspaper of his 
constituency, the Pittsburgh Gazette, charged that he had "never lived in 
the district, and can hardly be said to live in this country at all. He comes 
and visits it for a few weeks in this season of the year* He has at least 
twice while in Congress endeavored with all his might to violate the 
Constitution which he has sworn to support by overturning the balance 
of the government by an increase of the power of the House of Represent 
atives. . . . This man may perhaps be wise, or may perhaps be honest, 
but both wise and honest he cannot be/ 48 

Before Gallatin s arrival a report had been widely circulated that he 
did not wish to run for reelection; and a number of local worthies, most 
of them Federalists, had begun collecting endorsements- However, the 
Democratic-Republicans rallied to his support as soon as he appeared. 
Addresses were drawn up; meetings were held; and a new Jcffcrsonian 
organ at Washington, Pennsylvania, the Herald of Liberty, began to extol 
his virtues. The consequence was that Gallatin s margin in the election 
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was comfortable; lie lost Allegheny County, but won Washington and 
Greene, with an over-all majority of almost 1,200 votes. 49 

This was of course gratifying. The news that Gallatin received upon 
returning to Philadelphia for the congressional session in December was 
both sweet and sour. In the October elections, the Jeffersonians had won 
eight of Pennsylvania s thirteen seats, an increase of two. There had been 
pleasing anti-Administration gains in Virginia and New York; encourag 
ing results in Maryland and Massachusetts. The -Kentucky legislature had 
passed resolutions drafted by Jefferson branding the Alien and Sedition 
acts "unconstitutional": inasmuch as the Constitution was a "compact of 
individual states/ each state had an equal right to judge for itself, as 
well of infractions as of the mode and measure of the redress. Movements 
were started in many parts of the country to petition Congress for repeal 
of the acts. Gallatin s pleasure was personal, too: the Kentucky legislature 
had named a new county after him, another after Livingston. 50 

In New England the legislatures were of another temper. The Massa 
chusetts House of Representatives proposed an amendment to the federal 
Constitution that Gallatin recognized as being directed personally against 
himself. This would have excluded from Congress any person who was 
not a naturalized citizen at the time of its enactment and fourteen years 
a citizen at the time of his election. New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, all passed the amendment, but Pennsylvania and 
Maryland rejected it. 51 

Actually more disturbing to Gallatin was the way in which the federal 
government was enforcing or threatening to enforce the Alien and Sedi 
tion laws and the rest of the "defense" legislation. Twenty-one printers 
and editors in all sections of the country were reported to have been 
fined or imprisoned or both for publishing allegedly seditious material. 
Gallatin took a particular interest in the case of Congressman Matthew 
Lyon of Vermont, who had been arrested for denouncing the Federalists 
in his own newspaper, and solicited funds to help Lyon defend himself 
in court. Meanwhile, both Washington and Hamilton were in the Capi 
tal, and he heard they were helping Secretary of War Pickering draw up 
plans for a standing army of 50,000 to put the Jeffersonians in their 
place. 52 

The Democratic-Republican Congressmen decided to pursue a cautious 
course during the new session, avoiding "all questions of foreign relations 
lest [they] be charged with being agents of France"; they would offer 
resistance only on domestic affairs. 53 

Fate kept them from living up to their intentions. The Federalists* 
when a new obstacle fell across their path to complete ascendancy, deter-t 
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mined to turn it to their advantage. In the preceding summer the Quaker 
physician Dr. George Logan had returned from France with the an 
nouncement that the heads of the French Republic had assured him that 
they entertained only the friendliest feelings toward the United States; 
and the report circulated through Philadelphia that "they would give us 
peace on our terms if we would only send a negotiator they could trust." 
The Administration leaders listened skeptically, or refused to listen at all; 
the Democratic-Republicans hailed both the bearer and his tidings. 54 

In mid-December President Adams in a sense was tricked by belliger 
ently minded cabinet members into inquiring of the Senate whether the 
"temerity and impertinence of individuals affecting to interfere in public 
affairs between France and the United States . * . intended to impose 
upon the people, and separate them from their Government, ought not 
to be inquired into and corrected." w The Federalists in the House of 
Representatives took the cue, and for the next six weeks Gallatin was oc 
cupied in resisting an effort to condemn Dr. Logan and to make it a 
crime for an American to correspond with a foreign government about a 
dispute between it and the United States. 

As the debate developed, amid snapping tempers and angry exchanges, 
Harper emerged as the strident spokesman for the Federalist cause. Gal 
latin in frequent speeches as the Democratic-Republican floor leader 
provided the most effective rebuttal. With mingled fact and innuendo, 
Harper undertook to develop the thesis that there was a "pro-French 
party" in the United States; that, anxious to recover the prestige it had 
lost as a result of the X Y Z affair, it had employed an unnamed 
American to "conspire" with the French Directory, and particularly with 
Talleyrand, to give the American people a false sense of security and 
thereby to gain control of the government in the elections of 1800. Once 
it accomplished this, Harper intimated, French troops bearing revolu 
tionary, godless, and immoral doctrines would be officially welcomed to 
our shores. 

Gallatin denied the fantastic thesis as quickly as Harper unfolded it, 
and questioned the South Carolinian s motive for advancing it. He in 
sisted that there was no pro-French party in the country; the group 
that Harper had described as such was merely and rightfully opposed to 
the extension of the authority of the Executive Department. On the con 
trary, Gallatin declared, the majority party had passed the Alien and Sedi 
tion acts in order to consolidate its power, and had created a standing 
army "not to repel an invasion, but, as it is now confessed/ to crush op 
position at home. To induce Congress to authorize these repressive meas 
ures, the Federalists had found it necessary to "raise a clamor about 
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foreign affairs/ As there was now a mounting popular demand for re 
peal of the alien and sedition legislation, Harper and his colleagues were 
raising the clamor anew. In doing so, they preached a strange and dan 
gerous doctrine: that, because liberty had been abused in Europe, "the 
old maxims of liberty and republicanism, which laid the foundation of 
our Revolution and of both our general and state constitutions and gov 
ernments, are to be laid aside, at least for a while/ 

During the long debate the name of Dr. Logan had not been uttered 
on the floor of the House. Gallatin spoke it. One day in January, 1799, 
Harper dramatically read to his colleagues an unsigned document he said 
had been presented to Talleyrand by the person whose conduct had been 
so much discussed. The paper suggested ways in which France might im 
prove its relations with the United States. Early the following day, Dr. 
Logan called at Gallatin s lodgings to assure him that he had not written 
the document, and that he had good reason to believe that it was the work 
of a Boston merchant. Within a few hours Gallatin was able to repeat 
the denial to the House and use Dr. Logan s name as his authority. "The 
clamor which [the Federalist] gentlemen have thought proper to raise 
about this paper," he observed, "when the public knows the fact, may re 
coil on themselves/ 56 

It took more than truth and reason to swerve the Federalist majority 
from its determined course. It passed not only a censure of the Quaker 
doctor, but a law still on the books that makes it a crime for a citizen 
to promote peace between the United States and its neighbors, although 
it remains quite legal to stir up a war. 57 

Undiscouraged, Gallatin and his party colleagues went ahead collect 
ing petitions for the repeal of the Federalist war measures the standing 
army, the Stamp Act, the direct tax, and, especially, the Alien and Sedition 
laws. Once again the majority resisted. Whenever Gallatin urged that the 
petitions be considered by the House, the Federalists cried out that they 
were "libelous"; his speeches were drowned out by loud conversation, 
coughs, and the shuffling of feet. Once, above the noise, Gallatin shouted 
that for Congress to take the attitude that any protest against a law it had 
enacted was a libel, and that any opinion that differed from its own was 
libelous, would "effectively destroy the provisions of the Constitution 
which guarantees the right of petitioning, and gives to the people the 
right, at any time, to oppose their opinions to those of Congress." He 
declared that "under pretence of preventing imaginary ills, an attempt is 
made to establish the omnipotence of Congress and substantial despotism, 
on the ruins of our Constitution." 58 

The Federalists in Congress remained deaf to such appeals, but not 
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President Adams, who was essentially a rational man. On February 18 he 
notified the Senate that he had received assurances from Talleyrand that 
new American envoys would be received courteously, and that he in 
tended to send three to Paris. The Federalists were openly dismayed and 
privately disappointed. Gallatin, like most Democratic-Republicans, had 
no way of knowing that there was a great deal of friction within the 
Federalist party, especially between the President and his cabinet; and he 
was relieved but incredulous. 50 

By early March, 1799, the nation appeared to be entering more placid 
waters; neither party felt that there was anything to be gained or lost by 
tarrying in Congress Hall. Gallatin remained in Philadelphia several days 
following the adjournment for meetings of the Pennsylvania Democratic- 
Republican leaders to plan for the coming gubernatorial election. Looking 
ahead to the Presidential election of 1800, he felt that it was important 
for party morale and the weight which the state possessed in the electoral 
college, that the next governor be a completely committed Jeffersonian. 60 

These parleys out of the way, Gallatin rejoined Hannah and their son 
in the West for a summer of business, politicking, and rest. The oppor 
tunity for rest seemed most attractive of all. Again he thought of retire 
ment to private life. "I was not made for politics in such times of agita 
tion/ he wrote to an aunt in Geneva as soon as he reached Friendship 
Hill. "I love peace and tranquillity; I detest confusion and tempests. . . . 
As soon as I have the chance to retire honorably, whether it be because 
the country has got out of danger, or because my constituents choose 
someone else for my place, I will take it." 61 
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4 The times of agitation" soon passed, and with them Gallatin s thoughts 
of retirement. The passage of the Alien and Sedition laws proved to be 
the high tide of the Federalists. They had overreached themselves; the 
tide, quickened by the shift of affairs overseas, moved relentlessly against 
them. For Gallatin and the Democratic-Republicans the second biennium 
of the Adams Administration was marked by many pleasant little tri 
umphs and constantly brightening prospects. 

The new turn was revealed clearly in the Pennsylvania elections of 
1799, The Federalists attempted to win the normally Democratic-Repub 
lican West by nominating for governor a westerner, Senator James Ross; 
but the enterprise of the Jeffersonians Gallatin spent a particularly busy 
summer while at home, speaking, shaking hands, preparing and distribut 
ing handbills made Ross s majority in the area a narrow one. The ver 
dict was emphatic east of the mountains. The Pennsylvania Germans 
traditionally Federalist had resisted government troops sent earlier in 
the year to enforce the Federalist tax on houses; and they vented their 
feeling by voting for Thomas McKean, the Democratic-Republican gu 
bernatorial candidate. The Jeffersonians captured the state government 
handily. 1 

Brighter prospects for the party became even more evident to Gallatin 
in November, when he set up his little family in Philadelphia in a small 
house rented at a price that outraged his frugal nature, but that seemed 
necessary because he and Hannah were expecting another child. 2 No 
longer would he have to fight the Jeffersonian cause in the House vir 
tually unassisted; Livingston and Nicholas were back, to be joined by a 
distant connection of Thomas Jefferson, a curious but brilliant youth, 
beardless and tawny of complexion, piping of voice, tall but wiry, called 
John Randolph "of Roanoke," after the name of his Virginia estate. An 
other newcomer in whom Gallatin was to find comfort and support was 
a relation of Hannah s, Joseph H. Nicholson of Maryland. 

The Democratic-Republicans were still not to have it all their own 
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way. The House had been elected a year earlier, and the Federalist party 
had a majority of twenty. Harper, Griswold, Otis, and Bayard were still 
present, and were joined by John Marshall of Virginia, whom Gallatin 
considered, along with Fisher Ames, as one of only "two superior men" 
with whom he was associated as a Congressman. 8 Marshall was the only 
Federalist for whose arguments on the floor of Congress Gallatin was ever 
without an answer. 4 

Tactically, the Federalists were now handicapped by a lack of issues 
that would stir the people. 5 When the Sixth Congress convened in De 
cember, 1799, three American commissioners were in Paris, apparently 
making great progress in the discussion of peace terms with the French 
government. With this advent of peace, the Federalists no longer had an 
excuse to work for extension of the authority of the Executive, 6 

On the other hand, Gallatin and his colleagues had a definite objective 
election of Thomas Jefferson as President in the autumn of 1800 and 
taking over the federal government in the following March, They settled 
down to a quiet, steady attack on the Federalist system, particularly the 
Alien and Sedition laws, the enlarged army and the navy, and the heavy 
taxes. 

With France more conciliatory, the Adams Administration allowed 
the Alien and Sedition laws to become virtually dead letters, The Sedition 
Act was to expire automatically on March 3, 1801* In a desperate attempt 
to breathe new life into the issue the Federalists, under Harper, pro 
posed that the law be renewed, pleading that it had prevented "the cor 
ruption of public opinion." This contention Gallatin riddled in two 
speeches. He declared that the law had been employed only to punish 
persons whose political views differed from those of the party in power. 
It had been adopted as a defense measure, and with the vanishing need 
for defense it should be allowed to die peacefully. The Federalist majority 
saw the pointlessness of their effort and let the law expire on schedule, 7 

The disappearance of the French menace made a large army and navy 
more patently unnecessary. There had been a spirited demand for officer 
commissions &gt; which the Federalists had reserved for members of their 
political faith; but places in the ranks went begging. The Federalists 
now acknowledged that the army ought to be reduced, but were fearful of 
too drastic reduction: Marshall and Bayard cried out as if they feared the 
Democratic-Republicans would insist that the two services be disbanded 
completely, and warned that this would leave the United States open to 
invasion by the French if the negotiations at Paris should fail 

Gallatin countered with gentle ridicule: "I was averse to the general 
system of hostility adopted by this country; but, once adopted, it is my 
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duty to support it until negotiation shall have restored us to our former 
station." He doubted very much, he said, that the course of the Paris 
negotiations would be much affected whether we had five or eight thou 
sand men under arms. As for the officers, for whose retention the Fed 
eralists were particularly solicitous, "the sooner they return to their 
homes and occupations the better; for the habits acquired in encamp 
ments are, in my opinion, nowise calculated to promote their future use 
fulness to society or themselves." 8 

The debate was followed by legislation in May, 1800, providing for 
the discharge of nearly 3,500 men of the regular forces and returning the 
Army virtually to its status before the war scare. 9 The Democratic-Re 
publicans were joined by the Federalist majority in turning down the plea 
of the cabinet for continued expansion of the Navy, although appropria 
tions were passed to cover construction work already authorized. The dis 
charge of many Navy officers was likewise ordered. 10 

Although the direct taxes were unpopular, the Democratic-Republicans 
made no move to repeal them. Gallatin realized too well that the finan 
cial obligations the Federalists had contracted during the undeclared war 
necessitated continuance for the time being; but an argument by Harper 
during the discussion about armed forces gave him occasion for a fresh 
and devastating attack on that keystone of the Federalist financial system, 
the funded debt. As an excuse for retaining a good-sized army and navy, 
the extravagant South Carolinian urged that there was a real danger, if 
the negotiations at Paris failed, that the French would invade the 
United States to plunder "our funded capital." "As our funded capital is 
the same thing with our funded debt," Gallatin replied sarcastically, "I 
must confess for my share , . , that I have no objection to give it to 
the French or to any other nation that will take it-" 

Harper, still not sensing that he was in dangerous shoals, returned to 
defend the financial methods initiated in Britain by William Pitt in 1783 
and imported into the United States by Alexander Hamilton. Pitt, he 
said, had "introduced a maxim of infinite importance in finance . . . that 
whenever a new loan is made the means shall be provided not only of 
paying the interest but of effecting the gradual extinction of the princi 
pal"; and if Pitt s two systems the sinking-fund and debt-funding sys 
tems had been adopted at the start of the eighteenth century England 
might have spent as much as she had without now having a shilling of 
debt except that contracted during the present war. Hamilton and the 
Federalists had brought both systems to the United States; if the country 
continued to adhere to them, Harper predicted, its foreign debt would be 
extinguished in nine years, and "a large part" of its domestic debt in 
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eighteen years. "We may/ 1 he summed up, "gather all the roses of the 
funding system without its thorns." 

Gallatin lost no time in telling the House what loose and specious rea 
soning this was. He offered precise figures: Seventeen years earlier Great 
Britain s debt had not exceeded 250,000,000. Since then she had en 
joyed ten years of peace, seven of war an average ratio during the past 
half-century. Now her debt was 500,000,000. "Notwithstanding all the 
boasted merit of certain modifications of the sinking fund," her public 
debt had more than doubled. 

"I know," Gallatin went on, "but one way that a nation has of paying 
her debts; and that is precisely the same which individuals practise. 
Spend less than you receive, and you may then apply the surplus of your 
receipts to the discharge of your debts. But if you spend more than you 
receive, you may have recourse to sinking funds, you may modify them 
as you please, you may render your accounts extremely complex; you 
may give a scientific appearance to additions and subtractions; you must 
still necessarily increase your debt." As the difference between income 
and outgo must be covered by loans, the annual interest payable on the 
debt would increase it. This was one of the first times that the fallacious 
illusion of the sinking fund, so popular in the English-speaking world, 
had ever been exposed in public. 12 

But Gallatin delivered more telling attacks on the Federalist financial 
system during the two years, when Democratic-Republican victory seemed 
to be coming closer and closer, outside Congress. He devoted two 
months of the summer recess of 1800 to preparing another pamphlet 
on the state of the federal finances under Commodore Nicholson s roof 
in New York. Like A Sketch of the Finances of the United States four 
years earlier, it aimed to influence the approaching elections by indicting 
the Federalists management of public finance, and especially by explod 
ing the myth they had circulated that the public debt was trifling and on 
the decrease. Briefer and less ambitious in scope, the new work, Views of 
the Public Debt, Receipts, and Expenditures of the United States, was 
published in July by a New York printing house. 

According to Gallatin, the confusion that the Federalists had created 
about the public debt was illustrated by two recent official statements. 
Secretary of the Treasury Wolcott had estimated in January, 1800, that 
the "principal debt" of the United States had increased by only a million 
and a half dollars since 1789; a special Federalist-dominated committee 
of the House had estimated in May that the public debt had diminished 
by a little more than a million dollars in that period. What were the 
facts? Gallatin disputed the accounting methods of both Wolcott and the 
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House committee and, after establishing what he thought correct proce 
dures, presented tables that indicated that the debt had increased close to 
nine and a half million dollars in the decade since the establishment of 
the federal government. 

In Views, Gallatin repeated the argument he had made in the Sketch 
and elsewhere, that Alexander Hamilton had "wasted* a vast sum in the 
state debt assumption operation by assuming the debts "at random." 
Whereas in 1796 Gallatin had estimated this waste at eleven million dol 
lars, he now reduced it to a bit more than ten million. 

The latter section of the pamphlet, and the freshest part, was a review 
and analysis of federal finances during the Adams Administration. From 
the founding of the federal government to the end of 1795, Gallatin re 
called, the United States had spent $2,500,000 more than it had re 
ceived. Then, during the first three years of Adams s Presidency, the trend 
was reversed: receipts exceeded expenditures by $3,875,000, reducing the 
public debt by that amount. This diminution he attributed to the reduc 
tion of military appropriations by the Fourth Congress in which he him 
self, incidentally, had played no small role. The increase in revenue he at 
tributed in part to the increase in population and in part to the prosper 
ity of American shippers and merchants made possible by neutrality in 
the European war. 

Then in 1797 the Federalists had influenced the country to abandon its 
neutrality. From June, 1798, to the close of 1800, Gallatin estimated, the 
government would have spent $11,500,000 for the Army and Navy as 
part of the undeclared war with France. An incalculable amount would 
have been lost in profits from commerce and in revenues from taxes on 
articles that Americans might have consumed if peace had prevailed. In 
one single year, 1799, the public debt had increased $4,780,000 more 
than the government had been able to pay off during the three years of 
prosperous neutrality. The full cost of the Federalist war with France was 
as yet beyond calculation. 

The Jeffersonian press hailed the pamphlet for its "exposure of the 
extravagance of the federal government/ 1S Gallatin himself regarded it 
as "a hasty production . . . imperfect in its general arrangement," not 
"a complete view of our financial situation." 14 He was perhaps over- 
critical. The pamphlet was written expressly as a contribution to the 
campaign against Adams, whom the Federalists had reluctantly renomi- 
nated for President; and toward that end it was an eminently able per 
formance. 
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The truth was that from the spring of 1800 the attention of all members 
of Congress was increasingly absorbed by the Presidential election* As No 
vember approached, it became evident that the result might well be de 
termined by one or two electoral votes. The bitterness of the struggle 
was evident in Pennsylvania, where the two houses of the legislature be 
came deadlocked over the manner in which electors should be chosen. 
This left the determination of the state s large electoral vote very much 
in the air. 15 

The attention of the politicos now shifted to New York State, where 
even more electoral votes were at stake. Gallatin was apprised of de 
velopments there by frequent letters from Aaron Burr s close friend Mat 
thew L. Davis, Commodore Nicholson, and Hannah, who was visiting her 
parents. 16 He was jubilant when word came early in May that Burr had 
outmaneuvered Alexander Hamilton by nominating a particularly attrac 
tive ticket in the state elections and rallying the Tammany Society, a so 
cial group for immigrants, to its support. The result had been a Demo 
cratic-Republican sweep. 17 "Exultation on our side is high," Gallatin 
wrote to New York about the reaction in Congress Hall; "the other party 
in low spirits." Toting up election probabilities he concluded that Jeffer 
son was likely to win sixty electoral votes against forty-two for Adams, 
twenty-one doubtful, and Pennsylvania omitted from the reckoning* 

It was time, the Democratic-Republicans in Congress decided, to hold 
a caucus and nominate a ticket. Who would be Jefferson s running 
mate? New York had the largest electoral vote in the nation and one that 
neither party could count on and accordingly seemed to be entitled to 
the Vice Presidential nomination. Should it go to the attractive, enter 
prising Burr, who had been the party nominee in 1796, or to the wealthy, 
aging George Clinton, who headed the wing of the party which was at 
loggerheads with Burr? It fell to Gallatin to sound out the sentiment 
of the New York Democratic-Republicans, On May 6 he wrote an in 
quiring letter to Hannah: one so addressed would be less likely to fall 
into unfriendly hands, and the questions in it would in due course reach 
her father, who in turn would pass them on to party chieftains. 18 

Commodore Nicholson lost no time in calling on Clinton. The 
former governor was coy. Doubtless he desired the nomination, but 
wished to be coaxed; at any rate, he mentioned his age, the recent 
death of his wife, his election to the state legislature. When the Com 
modore observed that his refusal, by creating divisions in the party, 
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might imperil the election of Jefferson, Clinton agreed to run provided 
that he would be free to resign after his election if circumstances made it 
desirable. 

The Commodore wrote all this down in a letter to his son-in-law, 
which he showed to Burr. Burr s reaction was characteristically enigmatic: 
he muttered something about feeling certain of being able to obtain the 
governorship of New York but not the Vice Presidency and walked 
quickly from the room. A second or so later several of Burr s lieutenants 
undertook to convince Nicholson that Burr ought to be "persuaded" to 
accept the nomination. The Commodore had another talk with Burr and 
yet another with Clinton. 10 

The upshot of all this was that Nicholson destroyed the letter and on 
May 7 wrote a new one, assuring Gallatin that the old Governor 
"thinks Burr is the most suitable person and perhaps the only man. Such 
is also the opinion of all the Republicans in this quarter I have conversed 
with; their confidence in A. B. is universal and unbounded/ 20 About the 
time Gallatin received this letter, one from Davis assured him that Burr 
was "the most eligible character, and on him the eyes of our friends in 
this State are fixed." 21 

There was, however, a seemingly casual, yet significant note of warning 
from Hannah during the same week: "Burr says he has no confidence in 
the Virginians; they once deceived him, and they are not to be trusted." 22 
In 1796 some Virginia and North Carolina followers of Jefferson had 
voted for C. C. Pinckney instead of Burr a maneuver that had dashed 
the New Yorker s chances for the Vice Presidency. Gallatin probably 
paid little attention to his wife s warning. At any rate, he told a Con 
gressional caucus on May n that Burr was New York s choice; and a 
ticket of Jefferson and Burr was accordingly agreed upon. 28 

The Congressional recess, on the heels of the caucus, gave Gallatin no 
respite from politics. He divided the summer between New York, 
where he prepared Views of the Public Debt, and Friendship Hill, where 
he mended his political fences. The Democratic-Republican organization 
in western Pennsylvania was girded for victory this year. By August the 
party press was studded with references to "Albert Gallatin, the friend of 
the people, the enemy of tyrants," and with appeals to all men opposed 
to "speculators, land-jobbers, public plunderers, eight per cent loans and 
standing armies" to reelect him to Congress. The business enterprises 
Gallatin had organized in Fayette County were lauded for providing em 
ployment to nearly a hundred persons and for "saving thousands and 
thousands of dollars for the Western Country." 2 * 

In far-off Federalist Boston, an editor might ask his readers whether 
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they wished, by the election of Jefferson to the Presidency, to turn a 
Wolcott out of the Treasury to make room for a "whiskey patriot"; but in 
western Pennsylvania the Federalists had little fighting spirit this year* 
They drafted a man who was absent from the state as their candidate, 
with the result that Gallatin carried all three counties in his district by a 
majority of 4200 to 1 5oo. 25 

As the returns from other sections of the Union trickled in to Friend 
ship Hill during November, Gallatin Joyously realized that the goal to 
ward which he and his colleagues had been working for nearly a decade 
had at last been attained. The struggle for Pennsylvania had been settled 
by a compromise that gave the Democratic-Republican ticket eight 
electoral votes to the Federalists* seven. But the Jefferson-Burr ticket had 
carried New York, Virginia, and enough of the states south of the Ma 
son and Dixon line to make a total of seventy-three to Adams s sixty- 
five. 2 * 

Yet within six weeks of the election Gallatin became aware of a pain 
ful possibility. The Constitution stated merely that the recipient of the 
largest number of electoral votes would become President and the sec 
ond largest number Vice President. Both Jefferson and Burr had seventy- 
three votes pledged; there would be nothing to prevent a Federalist from 
switching his vote to Burr, thereby giving him the Presidency. Nor was 
this possibility lost on Thomas Jefferson. On December 15 the anxious 
Virginian wrote to Burr confiding that a "General Smith of Tennessee" 
had indicated a desire to switch his vice-presidential vote to Gallatin, 
"not from any indisposition towards you, but extreme reverence to the 
character of Mr. Gallatin." Such an act would of course assure the Presi 
dency for Jefferson. Jefferson was wily, but so was Burr; the New Yorker 
did not reply. 27 

Gallatin was out of touch with both Jefferson and Burr at the time and 
knew nothing of the game the two party leaders were playing* But as he 
started out for Washington early in January, leaving Hannah and the 
two children behind because life at the new federal city promised to be 
uncomfortable at best, he could not help being anxious lest all the fruits 
of the Jeffersonian triumph might yet be lost. 



Reaching Washington on January 10, Gallatin accepted a half-share of 
a chamber in Conrad and McMunn s boarding house at the southeast cor 
ner of New Jersey Avenue and C Street, S.W, r one of eight clustered 
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about the still far from completed Capitol. Five days later he wrote at 
length to Hannah. 

Gallatin s letters seldom were outstandingly literary but this letter to 
his wife remains one of the most vivid depictions of the look and feel 
of the new Capital. 28 His accommodations at Conrad s, he assured her, 
were expensive and only passably comfortable; but they were as good as 
the city offered. The house was a nest of Democratic-Republicans. Two 
dozen to thirty persons sat down at its tables; but for the presence of 
two wives, the room "would look like a refectory of Monks. . . . The 
company is good enough, but it is always the same. ... I would rather 
now and then see other persons. 7 

Besides the other boarding houses, the neighborhood of the Capitol 
had "one taylor, one shoemaker, one printer, a washing woman, a grocery 
shop, a pamphlets and stationery shop, a small dry goods shop, and an 
oyster house/ That was all. 

To reach the white sandstone house which was President Adams s 
official residence, one journeyed a mile and a half west over a stone foot 
way that was a streak of mud, traversing land that not long before had 
been woods and swamp; this was known as "Pennsylvania Avenue." "The 
President s house" impressed Gallatin as Very elegant." He believed that 
the district in which it was located, "on account of its natural situation, 
of its [proximity to] George town, with which it communicates over 
Rock Creek by two bridges, and of the concourse of people drawn by 
having business with public offices" there, would soon become a town the 
size of Lancaster or Annapolis. Already there were between fifty and a 
hundred houses. But "w are not there; the distance is too great for con 
venience from thence to the Capitol/ 

When Gallatin wrote to his wife again a week later, he was beginning 
to find the town tedious. "You may suppose that being all thrown to 
gether in a few boarding houses, without hardly any other society than 
ourselves, we are not likely to be either very moderate politicians or to 
think of any thing but politics. A few indeed drink, and some gamble, 
but the majority drink naught but politics, and by not mixing with men 
of different or more moderate sentiments, they influence one another." 20 

During these first weeks of 1801 the House was officially concerned 
with a Federalist proposal to renew the Sedition Law; the Senate, with a 
treaty that Adams s envoys had sent back from Paris. General Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who dominated the French government, had authorized an 
agreement that placed Franco-American relations on a most-favored- 
nation basis and recognized the principles of free .ships and free goods 
and freedom for neutral nations to trade in noncontraband. The treaty 
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was not to go into effect until peace was restored between Great Britain 
and France. Reluctantly the Federalists ratified it, because it was so popu 
lar among the mercantile groups that were their chief supports at the 
polls, Gallatin and his party colleagues could only smile at the disappear 
ance of the last vestige of a popular issue the Federalists had. 80 

Actually one topic engrossed the legislators and dominated their 
boarding-house discussions: the electoral tie between Jefferson and 
Burr. Under the Constitution, the issue would have to be determined by 
the House of Representatives. And the majority of the lame-duck House 
was Federalist. 

Gallatin wrote of his fears to Hannah: "The most desperate of the fed 
eralists wish to take advantage of this [situation] by preventing an elec 
tion altogether." As each state delegation would vote as a unit in any con 
test in the House, the delegations controlled by the Federalists would 
cast their ballots for Burr. Or, even more desperately, they might enact a 
law vesting the Presidential power in the hands of some Federalist. 81 

There was still another possibility that Gallatin did not fully appreciate 
as yet. Some of the Federalists, led by Bayard of Delaware, did not share 
the distrust for Burr long cherished by Alexander Hamilton. To them a 
wily, practical man like Burr, with whom a modus operandi might be 
arranged, was infinitely preferable to a philosophical gentleman like 
Jefferson. 32 

As leader of the Jeffersonian forces in the House, Gallatin traded 
gossip, made tallies of the prospective poll, and planned party strategy. 
Because the attitude of Burr would be of tremendous importance in the 
expected skirmishes, he tried to sound out the Now York leader. Burr 
wrote on January 16, "Livingston will tell you my sentiments on the 
proposed usurpation/ 88 By discussing the matter with Congressman 
Samuel Smith, a Baltimore merchant, Gallatin might have learned of a 
letter from Burr insisting that it was the "wish and expectation of the 
United States that Jefferson have the Presidency, and that he desired 
Smith to use his influence to block any movement that would produce an 
other result, 84 

In dealing with an ordinary man and an ordinary situation, this would 
have been reassuring enough. But neither the man nor the situation was 
ordinary. The next month was filled with rumors that Bayard was trying 
to line up his fellow Federalists for some sort of understanding with 
Bum Again on February 3 Gallatin asked the New Yorker whether he 
countenanced such talk. And again on February is Burr answered, 
somewhat^ ambiguously, that his mind was "definitely made up, ... I 
shall act in defiance of all timid, temporizing projects/ He added a 
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strange sentence: "My letters for ten days past have assured me that 
... no doubt remained but that J. would have 10 or 11 [states ] votes 
on the first trial." There were but sixteen states at the time. Who could 
possibly have given Burr such an impression?* Gallatin must have grown 
even more uneasy as he thought about it. 85 

There were additional reasons for anxiety. Through the boarding houses 
on Capitol Hill there circulated reports that Governor Henry Lee of Vir 
ginia (whom Gallatin thought "a desperate character") and Congressman 
Griswold ("in other respects a very worthy man" but "warm" and "in 
fatuated" in his desire to keep Jefferson out of the Presidency) were head 
ing a movement to "make a President by law" that is, have the Federal 
ist majority in Congress enact a law endowing the Presidential powers on 
some person other than Jefferson. 

Gallatin doubted that this project had a ghost of a chance in the 
House; but it angered and alarmed many of his colleagues. Some Jeffer- 
sonians threatened that "any man who should thus be appointed Presi 
dent by law and accept the office . . . would instantaneously be put to 
death." Fifteen hundred men from Maryland and Virginia were reported 
ready to descend upon the city to execute the project. Troubled, Gallatin 
called on A. J. Dallas in Georgetown, where the Philadelphian was en 
gaged on a law case, to discuss a plan of Governor McKean for using the 
Pennsylvania militia to "preserve the peace" if civil war should break out 
on Inauguration Day, March 4. 

It seemed to Gallatin that the Jeffersonians ought to agree among 
themselves not to obey orders given by anyone whom the Federalists 
might make President by law; but, if the Federalists should attempt 
merely to call a new election without putting a "usurper" into office, the 
Democratic-Republicans ought to acquiesce. He wrote these thoughts 
down in a memorandum for John Nicholas, Nicholas showed it to Jeffer 
son, who declared that he "fully approved it." 8e t 

What Gallatin and his colleagues had been fearing came to pass on the 

* In old age Gallatin endorsed this letter: "had thought that Jefferson would 
be elected on first ballot by 10 or 11 votes (out of *6)?" 

t Years later some of Jefferson s correspondence was published, and Gallatin 
learned that he had written to Monroe and Madison on February 15 and 18, 
1801, suggesting that, if the Federalists legislated a President into office, a con 
vention be called to reorganize and amend the Constitution. "That Mr. Jefferson 
had ever thought of such a plan was never known to me till after the publication 
of the correspondence, and I may aver that under no circumstances would that 
plan have ever been resorted to or approved by the Republican party," he wrote 
May 8, 1848, to H. A. Muhlenberg, 
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morning of February 11, when members of both houses trudged through 
a driving snowstorm to the Senate chamber to hear the report on the 
ballots cast in the electoral college: Jefferson and Burr each received 
seventy-three votes; Adams, sixty-five; C. C. Pinckney, sixty-four; John 
Jay, one. 

The decision now fell to the House of Representatives, and the mem 
bers filed to their own chamber, in a temporary wooden structure in the 
still uncompleted south wing. Closing their doors to all except senators, 
they concentrated on the election, for it had been determined to take up 
no other business until the issue was resolved. The tally was to be taken 
by states, with the votes of nine necessary for a decision, and it was im 
perative that every Jeffersonian be present. Congressman Joseph H. 
Nicholson of Maryland, appreciating the gravity of the situation, had 
dragged himself from a sickbed and lay on a cot in an adjoining commit 
tee room between roll calls, his wife at his side. Without him, as he and 
Gallatin knew full well, the Maryland vote might be lost to the Federal 
ists. 

The validity of the Jeffersonians fears was confirmed when the roll 
was called: Jefferson received the votes of eight states; Burr, six; two 
states cast blanks. It became evident to Gallatin and his friends that 
Bayard had had his way at the Federalist caucus and Burr had been 
chosen as the party candidate despite the preference Alexander Hamilton 
had expressed in letters for Jefferson. Yet the caucus obviously was not 
binding; otherwise the Federalist majority in the House would have 
chosen the New Yorker on the first ballot. 

The House remained in continuous session, taking one ballot each 
hour through the afternoon and night The chamber was drafty and cold* 
Some members tried to nap between roll calls* sitting upright in a chair 
or lying on the floor under a cloak. By eight o clock in the morning of 
February 12 twenty-eight ballots had been taken, all with the same re 
sult.^ 

Gallatin s spirits remained high. He knew of several Federalists who, 
rather than leave the nation without a President on March 4, would vote 
for Jefferson; but they hoped that the Jeffersonians ranks would give way, 
that some sort of "understanding" might first be reached between the two 
parties. 

So the deadlock continued, day after clay. On February 13 one ballot 
was taken; on February 14, four; on February 16, one and still the 
ranks held firm, Gallatin grew irritated. "Rest assured that we will not 
yield/ he wrote to his father-in-law during an intermission, "It is the 
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most impudent thing that they, with only six States and two half States, 
represented on this floor only by 39 members, should expect that a major 
ity of eight States and two half States, represented on this floor by 67 
members, should give up -to the majority, and that, too, against the de 
cided opinion of an immense majority of the people." 38 

Meanwhile, the Federalists kept up their effort to obtain concessions 
from the Jeffersonians. None of them approached Gallatin, the party floor 
leader. One approached Jefferson, who refused point-blank any discussion 
of terms. Two sounded out Nicholas, but he refused to carry the mes 
sage to Jefferson. Several told Smith of Maryland that they would agree 
to Jefferson s becoming President if he would promise not to take any 
steps that would disturb the public credit, would agree to maintain 
an "adequate" naval establishment, and would pledge himself not to 
remove Federalists from subordinate offices. Smith had a talk with 
Jefferson about these propositions whether he actually phrased it in 
terms of a "deal" in discussing them with his chief remained a point of 
contention ever afterwards and returned to the Federalists with the 
assurance that they need not feel anxious on the three questions. 39 

Gallatin was angered by this when he later heard about it and never 
forgave Smith. As he wrote years later, Smith "was very erroneously and 
improperly afraid of a defection on the part of some of our members, un 
dertook to act as an intermediary, and confounding his own opinions 
with Mr* Jefferson, reported the result in such a manner as gave subse 
quently occasion for very unfounded surmises." 40 Knowing that Aaron 
Burr still was bitter about the way some of Jefferson s followers had treated 
him in the election of 1796, Gallatin assured the New Yorker that any 
reports he might hear of an arrangement between Jefferson and the 
Federalists were untrue. 41 

The fact remains that Bayard and his band did understand that Jeffer 
son had agreed to their terms. And they were not receiving any encour 
agement from Burr. The New Yorker, Bayard complained to a friend, 
was "acting a miserable paultry part. . . . The election was in his power, 
but he was determined to come in as a Democrat, and in that event 
would have been the most dangerous man in the community." He was 
convinced that to hold out longer would be "to risk the constitution and 
civil war." 42 As Senator Ross of Pennsylvania put it, the Federalists felt 
that it would be better to elect "any constitutional legal President rather 
than none." Besides, they saw little prospect of electing one of their 
party if the election was tried again in the autumn. 43 

On February 17, on the thirty-sixth ballot, Bayard gave the signal by 
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casting Delaware s only ballot as a blank. Federalists in Maryland and 
Vermont followed his example by switching their individual votes from 
Burr to blank. The result was that, on the state-by-state tally, Jefferson 
received ten votes, Burr four, and two were blank. "Thus has ended," 
Gallatin exultantly wrote to Hannah that day, "the most wicked and ab 
surd attempt ever made by the Federalists/ 4 * 
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In the first flush of his second marriage, Gallatin confided to Badollet 
that his bride was "what you call a city belle. She never in her life lived 
out of a city, and there she has . . . contracted habits not very well 
adapted to a country life, and specially to a Fayette County life/ 1 Fron 
tier living was very much to his own taste, and he had already committed 
himself to the country west of the Alleghenies in the farm at Friend 
ship Hill, and in his claims to extensive tracts of land in the Ohio River 
valley. After his marriage he not only held fast to these possessions blit 
increased them. For this, ironically, Hannah s brother was partly responsi 
ble. How to reconcile his wife s urban tastes with his own emotional at 
tachment to the land, and with their joint financial involvement in the 
West, perplexed Gallatin for thirty-five years. 

In the first half-dozen years of marriage Albert and Hannah were able to 
keep the question from coming to a head* Service in Congress made it nec 
essary for him to be in the East more than half of each year, and this made 
possible for her long sojourns with the Nicholsons on William Street, In 
some years she did not go west at all, and he made only brief visits dur 
ing recesses to attend to political fences and look after his burgeoning 
business enterprises. 

It was characteristic of Gallatin that his ambitious western undertaking, 
which engaged all his financial resources and much of his thought during 
the Congressional years, was instigated by loyalty to Swiss friends and 
to a beloved brother of his wife. It had begun late in 1794, when letters 
from Geneva told of the desire of many friends to escape the turmoil 
that the French Revolution had initiated. 2 The romantic spirit that had 
impelled Gallatin to cross the ocean was not dead. Once more he became 
the dreamer, sitting down in his Philadelphia boarding house to sketch 
out a grand project. It would be a settlement in which Genevan men of 
letters as well as artisans might find employment while holding fast to 
their native ways. A stock company owned by Americans as well as 
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Genevans would operate it. There was a little colony of Genevans in 
Philadelphia, and eight of them assured him that they would take shares. 3 

The next step was to find a location suitable for the project. In the 
spring of 1795 Gallatin set out on a scouting trip through New York 
State west of the Hudson. What he saw did not please him. In late 
April he wrote to his wife from Catskill Landing, on the Hudson: The 
more I see of this State the better I like Pennsylvania. It may be prejudice, 
or habit, or whatever you please, but there are some things in the Western 
Country which contribute to my happiness, and which I do not find here." 
One aspect that distressed him was the "family influence" in New York. 
"In Pennsylvania not only we have neither Livingstones [sic] nor Rens- 
Selaers, but from the suburbs of Philadelphia to the banks of the Ohio I 
do not know of a single family that has any extensive influence. An 
equal distribution of property has rendered every individual independent, 
and there is amongst us true and real equality." Furthermore, the land in 
New York was poorer and was greatly overpriced. "In a word/ he con 
cluded facetiously, "as I am lazy I like a country where living is cheap, 
and as I am poor I like a country where no man is very rich." 4 

Back in Philadelphia after a month of journeying, Gallatin learned that 
affairs in Geneva had improved, and it would be difficult to attract any 
great number of emigrants. 5 But the idea of a settlement still burned 
brightly in his imagination, and the western Pennsylvania country looked 
better than ever to him. A short distance from Friendship Hill, bestriding 
Georges Creek on the eastern bank of the Monongahela, was a straggling 
cluster of dwellings knowns as "Wilson s Port/ e It interested Gallatin for 
several reasons: it was close to the portage between the waters of the mid- 
continent and the Potomac River, upon which the federal city was be 
ing built; it was as close as any portage to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
advantages which, it will be recalled, had led him to purchase land and 
settle in the vicinity a decade earlier* 

He had no trouble persuading the Genevans in Philadelphia that this 
was the ideal spot. Another eager prospect was Hannah s brother James 
Witter Nicholson, single and fancy-free, who had just reached his 
majority and was anxious to invest his energies and some funds he ex 
pected to inherit in a project that promised adventure. 

The arrangement was formalized at Philadelphia on July 31, 1795, 
when articles of partnership were signed by five men with ready cash: 
Gallatin, Badollet, Nicholson, Louis Bourdillon, and Charles Anthony 
Cazenove, All but Nicholson were former Genevans. The partners laid 
out money for goods to stock a retail store that would serve as the 
nucleus for more ambitious undertakings, 
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At this moment Gallatin received a welcome tender from Robert Mor 
ris: $800 in cash payment for the western lands purchased from him the 
year before. He took the occasion to compute his worth. It amounted to 
approximately $7,000, including $3,500 more due from Morris by the 
next May, Friendship Hill with its 350 acres, one horse, and three head of 
cattle, and claims to some 25,000 acres of uncleared and unsettled land 
in the Ohio valley. 7 

The partners started out for Fayette early in August, bent on setting 
the enterprise in motion as quickly as possible. Acting for them, Galla 
tin purchased the property at Wilson s Port: 650 acres with three mill 
seats one built, another under construction, and the third, which 
promised to be the most valuable, planned for the river bank so that 
boats loaded at the mill door might go directly downstream to New Or 
leans. There were also boat yards. "With a good store/ he concluded 
cheerfully, "we will, in a great degree, command the trade of this part of 
the country." For himself he purchased all the unsold lots directly across 
the Monongahela in the tiny town of Greensburgh, and twenty-two acres 
of the bottom land adjoining it. 8 

The project was turning oilt to be a much larger one than the partners 
had envisioned in Philadelphia, and they found it necessary to double 
their capital, to $20,000. On September 17 they signed new articles of 
agreement for a three-year partnership to be known as Albert Gallatin & 
Co. Gallatin subscribed $6,000 as the largest stockholder. Each partner 
paid in one-quarter of his subscription at once and promised to pay the 
rest at stated intervals. One clause was designed specifically to provide 
for Gallatin: "Each of the parties shall devote to the business of the co 
partnership every part of his time which the other partners may think 
necessary, the time which any of them may apply to public offices or em 
ployment excepted," But "none may enter commercial transactions or 
speculations of any kind separately." The lands that Gallatin personally 
owned on both sides of the Monongahela were to remain in his name, but 
would be at the disposal of the partnership. 9 

The partners determined that their first object would be to construct 
the store and complete the millhouses and dam. Later they would con 
struct and offer for sale a number of houses in their little town, which they 
named New Geneva. Late in the autumn of 1795 Gallatin left his part 
ners on the spot to supervise progress while he attended a session of Con 
gress. 10 

In Philadelphia he soon began to receive a series of letters, the re 
frain of which was to be drearily familiar through the next half-dozen 
winters. Something was always going wrong. The man working on the 
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millhouse had fallen from the roof, seriously injuring himself, delaying 
work on the house and the dam indefinitely. Labor was scarce, and what 
there was was lazy. Could Gallatin and Commodore Nicholson persuade 
likely laborers to come to New Geneva? 11 Petty quarrels broke out. 
Thomas Clare, who was working for the partners, so lost control of 
his tongue that he publicly repeated remarks Gallatin had made about 
Badollet s dilatory and dreamy nature. It appeared to Badollet that Bour- 
dillon was impractical, with notions of "making a fortune" and was high 
handed in manner. Nicholson echoed these dissatisfactions, somewhat 
more temperately. 12 

Each summer Gallatin made a trip west, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with his family, to settle accounts, to give directions for the winter, to 
try to restore harmony among his colleagues, And as soon as he got back 
east the bad news and the complaints and recriminations started coming 
again. 

Late in 1796 he received a heavy blow from an unexpected quarter. 
The bubble of speculation that had exhilarated the eastern cities for sev 
eral years suddenly burst, taking with it that pillar of American finance 
Robert Morris. In December, Morris confessed that he would be unable 
to make any more payments on his debt "until he satisfied the judgments 
against him," 18 He was clapped into the Philadelphia jail, and his credi 
tors were left whistling Gallatin for some $3,000 lost on the sale of 
lands to him. 1 * The depression reached western Pennsylvania that winter. 
The partners reported that the store of Albert Gallatin & Co. was selling 
"little or nothing" and was loaded with $6,000 of dry goods "which daily 
suffers in our hands. . . * Few lots have been sold ." 1IJ 

During the cheerless spring of 1797 three of the partners took a step 
that was to have important consequences. Six Germans who had been 
employed at the New Bremen Glass Manufactory at Frederick, Maryland, 
passed through New Geneva on the way to Frankfort, Kentucky, where 
they had agreed to set up a glassworks. Among them was young Chris 
tian Kramer, who had been brought to this country by John Frederick 
Amelung, one of the ablest craftsmen in the nascent American industry. 
Indeed, Kramer himself already had something of a reputation as a blower 
of hollow ware. 

An encounter and a talk with the Germans set the imaginations of the 
partners astir. Why not establish a glassworks at New Geneva? There 
were fewer than a dozen in the United States and there was a strong de 
mand in the western country for glass, especially for windows and bot 
tles. Sand for the manufacture of glass was readily available in the 
neighborhood of New Geneva, and the Monongahela would make it 
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easy to transport the finished product to points as distant as New Or 
leans. 

The partners idea appealed to the Germans. First, however, they would 
have to clear themselves with the Kentuckians. But Badollet, who re 
ported the development to Gallatin, was convinced that, "struck with the 
advantages of our situation, they will come back and finally settle with 
us. ... Such an undertaking, considered either as a public or a private 
view, ought to supersede every other, and we will attend to it to the ut 
most of our abilities/ 16 

Gallatin was not impressed. A glassworks, he lost no time in writing 
back to his partners, was a "lottery ticket"; the partnership s greatest asset 
was its real estate, and this ought to be developed carefully. 17 But when 
he went to Friendship Hill in the long summer recess, he gradually 
changed his mind about the project. Five of the blowers, led by Christian 
Kramer and his brother George, returned from Kentucky; and, after due 
negotiations, Gallatin and his partners reached a formal agreement with 
them on September 20. Under its terms, Albert Gallatin & Co. was to 
advance all the funds needed for constructing the glassworks ulti 
mately, $10,000. The net profits were to be divided equally between the 
company and the Germans. 18 

The Germans lost no time in constructing the New Geneva Glass 
works, on the edge of the village. The small furnace contained at first 
only four pots and was suitable for producing common green glass for 
windows, whiskey and porter bottles, and various types of hollow ware. 19 

Though the works were ready, the glass was slow in coming. During 
the first months of 1798, while Gallatin was fighting the Federalist war 
program on the floor of Congress almost singlehanded, every mail from 
New Geneva brought dismal tidings. During the first five weeks of pro 
duction only sixty-five boxes were completed. Then weeks passed with 
out any production. The shearers had not been sufficiently careful; too 
much wood was burned; clay was hard to come by; costs were exceeding 
all expectations. 20 The works must be abandoned at all events," directed 
the harassed Gallatin. "For God s sake reject every plan that tends to in 
volve us. Rent or sell or abandon the works; but let us not melt every 
thing we have in the attempt." 21 

He betrayed his despondency in two letters to old and dear friends. 
"I am a bad farmer, and have been unfortunate in some mercantile pur 
suits I have embraced," he confided to his old friend, Lewis F. Delesder- 
nier. The fact is, I am not well calculated to make money I care but 
little about it, for I want but little for myself, and my mind pursues 
other objects with more pleasure than mere business." 22 To Hannah s 
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attractive younger sister Maria, he confessed that his affairs at New 
Geneva troubled him more than the party battles in Congress. He was es 
pecially depressed by the debts incurred. "To be in debt is to me the 
worst of all possible situations, and one in which I would never have 
fallen, had I never formed a society with others, or had I remained at 
home to direct our business. So long as that situation shall continue I 
will know no rest and no peace of mind/ * 8 He cut his own expenses to 
the bone, taking pride in the fact that he could live comfortably in Phila 
delphia on his Congressional salary of six dollars a day. 24 

Gallatin s troubles came in packs. Acting on his Genevan principles, 
he had directed that all the debts of his grandfather be paid "in order to 
do full honor to the memory of my parents/ The estate was sold for less 
than half what it had been valued before the French Revolution. In 
stead of receiving $6,000 from it, he found himself poorer by $200; 
but he explained to his wife that he "could not have reconciled it to 
my feelings that any individual had lost a single half-penny" through 
himself or his grandparents. The Revolution had greatly depreciated the 
property in France and the Netherlands which he had inherited from 
other members of his family, The French revolution has cost me exactly 
16,000 dollars/ he observed on totaling his assets at the end of 1798, 
"Yet the Federals call me a Frenchman, in the French interest, and for 
sooth in the French payl" Letters from his Geneva relatives confessed 
that in the past they would have insisted that he bring Hannah to live in 
Europe; but now they believed that "Providence has placed us in a better 
situation. And so," he confessed to his wife&gt; "do I." 2{J 

The undeclared war with France brought a new business opportunity 
which he grasped with reluctance, and which, ironically, ended in a profit. 
In 1797 the Pennsylvania legislature directed that the state militia be 
reorganized to repel any invasion the French might attempt, and au 
thorized the purchase of 12,000 stands of arms. The expenditure struck 
Gallatin as unnecessary; but, inasmuch as his constituents were to be taxed 
for the purpose, he felt he should see that a proportionate amount of the 
money appropriated was spent west of the mountains. His partners were 
enthusiastic, and it was only at their insistence that he used his influence 
with Secretary Dallas to obtain a contract in February, 1799, for 2,000 
stands of arms without cartridge box. 26 By the end of the year work was 
proceeding satisfactorily enough for Gallatin to inquire of the federal 
government whether he could not supply it with small anus. 37 He was 
not too troubled, it seems, by having desperately fought appropriations 
for the purpose in Congress* But by this time France was taking a more 
pacific tone, and military preparations were being curtailed. 
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Meanwhile the glassworks had survived its birth throes and was be 
ginning to do better. 28 In December, 1798, and January, 1799, 600 
worth of glass was manufactured, and sold to customers in Pittsburgh 
and Kentucky. 29 

These successes were achieved only after a complete reorganiza 
tion of the partnership placed the ownership and direction almost com 
pletely in Gallatin s hands. Badollet was the first to go. The dissocia 
tion was accomplished amicably; Gallatin forgave his impractical school 
mate loans that he had frittered away, and Badollet contented himself 
with subsistence farming in Washington County. 30 Cazenove had be 
come so disenchanted with the prospects for New Geneva that he sold his 
interest to Gallatin and departed for the East. 81 Bourdillon was more diffi 
cult. Gallatin finally told him in 1799: "I must have executive officers who 
will consult and act for me. . . . You have uniformly suffered yourself to 
be deceived by hopes for the future in which we have uniformly been 
disappointed. ... I could say more, and much more, on the subject, but 
I wish to ... part with you in peace and friendship." 82 

The partnership of Albert Gallatin & Co. ended in the summer of 1799 
with Gallatin in complete ownership, young James Nicholson acting as 
his deputy in the West, and a man named Mussard in direct charge of 
operations at the glassworks and the gun factory. 88 

By late 1800 the gun factory had made two deliveries to the state, 84 
and the glassworks, despite occasional delays caused by cold weather and 
an "insurrection" by workmen demanding higher wages, was giving a 
satisfactory account of itself. 85 The Jeffersonian press pointed to these 
projects with pride as proof of Gallatin s fitness for reelection to Con 
gress that year. 86 



Though Gallatin spoke often of wishing to settle down permanently to 
life as a frontier businessman at New Geneva, he was troubled by the 
thought that it would part Hannah and himself from the Nicholson fam 
ily. He would, he acknowledged, "feel the want of them more than I can 
express." 8T As an orphan boy in Geneva he had missed normal family 
life, despite Mile. Pictet s well intentioned efforts. The Nicholsons gave 
him as a man what he had lacked as a child, and in the years following his 
marriage he passed a larger and larger part of the Congressional recesses 
in the pleasant atmosphere, domestic and political, of the Commodore s 
William Street home. 
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At the Nicholsons Gallatin s first child was born on December 18, 
1796 a boy, named James after his maternal grandfather. 88 He was an 
exceedingly proud father, and when he was separated from Hannah his 
letters dwelt on the child. He racked his memory to recollect how he 
had behaved as an infant in order to offer advice on how the baby should 
be raised. "And is my dear son uneasy about his teeth . . . ? I know his 
nerves are delicate, for mine always were, and my wife is not a prodigal 
of strength in that particular. * . . Let him awaken by the musical sound 
of his own mother s voice and never by the abrupt sound of impatience or 
ill humour. . . . Let him acquire from education that smoothness which 
arises from a continuity of pleasing impressions during childhood/ 39 

A second son, who was named Albert Rolaz after his own grandfathers, 
was born January 8, 1800, in Philadelphia. 40 Now Hannah s letters became 
reports of James learning to spell out words of one syllable and "mak 
ing out tolerably well," of little Albert walking about the house, riding 
his father s cane as if it were a horse, cutting his teeth, and growing very 
cross, 41 

To economize and to see how Friendship Hill would do as a permanent 
home if her husband should give up politics, Hannah passed most of two 
winters there* The experiment was not a success . She was as indifferent a 
country wife as Gallatin was a farmer: although she went through the 
motions of sewing and stringing beans, she was "inadequate to the 
duties of her station" and did not know "how butter is made, meat salted, 
vinegar prepared"; nor could she scold like a good farm wife* She was al 
ways first in bed at night and last up in the morning. She felt acutely the 
shortage of servants on the frontier and found her neighbors, even her own 
brother James s family, anything but stimulating* 48 

Fortunately the election of Jefferson to the Presidency enabled the Gal- 
latins to escape at least temporarily the dilemma created by New Ge 
neva. 



Almost as soon as it became clear that the ticket of Jefferson and Burr 
had the larger electoral vote, Federalist and Democratic-Republican 
newspapers alike began to refer to Gallatin as the probable next Secretary 
of the Treasury. The reasons were obvious. Alone among the Demo 
cratic-Republicans he had exhibited a flair for handling the thorny prob 
lems of public finance; indeed, his attacks on the policies of Hamilton 
and Wolcott, on the floor of Congress and through two widely influential 
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pamphlets, went far towards explaining the party triumph. Jefferson s 
own knowledge of financial matters was not great, and none recognized 
it more than he. Moreover, as he confided to an acquaintance who had 
doubts of Gallatin s "patriotism," there really was no choice; Gallatin "is 
the only man in the United States who understands, through all the 
laberinths that Hamilton involved it, the precise state of the Treasury, and 
the resources of the Country." 48 

Although Jefferson met and worked with Gallatin each day, he spoke 
no word of his determination. "Indeed/* Gallatin confided to his wife, "I 
do not suppose that it would be proper in him to say anything on the 
subject of appointments until he shall be elected." He professed uncer 
tainty whether he was "equal to that office." Even more real were his 
misgivings as to confirmation of the appointment by the Senate, for he 
remembered all too well two previous difficulties with legislative bodies. 44 

On February 18, 1801, the day after the thirty-sixth ballot that gave 
Jefferson the Presidency, the President elect told Gallatin the names of 
those he intended to name to the principal offices. Gallatin passed the 
word on to Hannah coyly: "The most obnoxious to the other party, and 
the only one which I think will be rejected, is that of a certain friend 
of yours. That he . . . shall hold one of the great offices is pressed 
on him in such a manner and considered as so extremely important by 
several of our friends, that he will do whatever is ordered." 45 

The possibility that the Senate might reject his nomination haunted 
Gallatin. The Federalists were not accepting their dismissal from power 
with good grace, and he became a particular object of their vindictive 
rage. Privately and through the party press they spoke of him as a for 
eigner, a political adventurer, a Necker determined to destroy the govern 
ment whose ladder he had ascended. A junto of Federalist senators op 
posed to him was said to be headed by James Ross and Uriah Tracy. In 
the new Senate, to convene on the day of Jefferson s inaugural, four 
newly elected members would give the Democratic-Republican party a 
majority; but they would probably be late, and their presence to support 
Gallatin s nomination could not be counted on. 46 

Gallatin s fear that, after going to the expense of moving his household 
to Washington, he might find himself without an office caused him to 
evolve a plan, with Jefferson s cooperation. His nomination would be 
held up until the reconvening of the Senate in December, when the 
Democratic-Republicans seemed to be certain of controlling both houses. 
Party newspapers would devote the recess to trumpeting his accomplish 
ments and his virtues. 47 

At noon on March 4, 1801, Gallatin watched Jefferson walk from Con- 
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rad and McMunn s, through a crowd that had gathered from Maryland 
and Virginia, to the Capitol, where he mounted the steps and proceeded 
to the packed Senate chamber. In a low voice the President read concilia 
tory words: "But every difference of opinion is not a difference of prin 
ciple. . . . We are all Republicans: we are all Federalists/ 48 

Gallatin viewed the opposition less charitably. Reporting John Adams s 
hasty departure from the Capital at four o clock in the morning in 
order to avoid the inaugural ceremonies, and probably alluding to his 
numerous appointments to federal justiceships in the last hours of his ad 
ministration, he wrote to his wife: "You have no idea of the meanness, 
indecency, almost insanity, of his conduct, especially of late. But he is 
fallen and not dangerous. Let him be forgotten. The Federalist phalanx 
in [the] Senate is more to be feared/ 4d 

Promptly after the inauguration, President Jefferson submitted nomina 
tions for the cabinet with the exception of the Treasury and Navy port 
folios, both of which promised to arouse Federalist opposition. The 
Senate approved them promptly and unanimously* 60 Samuel Dexter of 
Massachusetts, who had become Secretary of the Treasury late in the 
Adams Administration, agreed to continue supervision of the Depart 
ment until May, which would give Gallatin time to go to New Geneva, 
settle his business affairs there, and bring his family to Washington. 
At the President s request, he lingered until the arrival of the new Secre 
tary of State, James Madison, so that the three might discuss the "leading 
principles of the new administration" 5i ; and he devoted the days of wait 
ing to the preparation of a memorandum on the condition of the federal 
finances for the new President, 62 

Ten ,days after the inauguration, Gallatin was on his way to the 
Monongahcla, with mixed feelings about the prospect. "As to our new Ad 
ministration," he had written to his wife, "the appearances are favorable, 
but storms may be expected* The party out of power had it so long, 
loved it so well, struggled so hard to the very last to preserve it, that it 
cannot be expected that the leaders will rest contented after their defeat. 
They mean to rally and to improve every opportunity by which our 
errors, our faults, or events not under our control may afford them/ But 
he was also moderately optimistic and a trifle self-righteous. "With the 
people on our side and the purity of our intentions, I hope we will be able 
to go on. But indeed, my dear, this is an arduous undertaking in which I 
am called on to take a share/ 8S 
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To transport two infant children and a wife who was expecting another, 
a small corps of servants, and enough furniture to set up a permanent 
establishment two hundred miles over tortuous mountain roads was 
no easy task even in the middle of spring; Gallatin was immensely re 
lieved when they reached Washington safely on May ij. 1 Even then their 
worries and their wanderings were not over. For brief periods they 
put up at two houses not far from the President s mansion. 2 By mid- 
August the heat and miasmic vapors of the city that, a short time before, 
had been a swamp made Hannah worry about the family s health. By 
diligent search her husband found a mansion in a healthier location on 
Capitol Hill, northeast of the Capitol on the road to Bladensburg. This 
made it necessary for him to ride twenty minutes to his office on Fif 
teenth Street, N.W* He discovered in time that the location had an addi 
tional advantage: its proximity to the Capitol made it a convenient gather 
ing place for wifeless Congressmen. 8 

The day after reaching Washington, Gallatin took the oath of office as. 
Secretary of the Treasury from William Cranch, assistant judge of the 
United States Circuit Court, the highest-ranking judge then present. The 
day after that, the National Intelligencer, the quasi-official Administration 
newspaper, printed the fact of his arrival and his assumption of his 
duties. 4 

He had expected the job to be demanding, and at the outset it lived up 
to his anticipations. Conscientiously he set out to master the routine day- 
to-day operations of the Treasury Department, and then to develop and 
put into effect a fiscal program that would embody his financial philoso 
phy, all the while performing the hundreds of acts expected of him as 
Secretary of the Treasury. There was always a fearful number of letters to 
write. During the next two years, he found that all this demanded 
"close attention" at least eight hours of the day and frequently additional 
hours of the night. Often, to escape the interruptions to which he was 
subject in his office, he worked at home. 6 

143 
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Happily there was, by the current standards, a sizable organization to 
cope with the routine chores. Hamilton had built up a staff of high abil 
ity and exceptional integrity, which Gallatin suspected of having relaxed 
somewhat under Wolcott s direction. The Treasury Department had a 
staff of 1,285, including 78 in the Washington offices. Scattered through 
the country were 707 in the customs service, and 500 in the internal 
revenue service, but supervision of these was handled by such subordi 
nates as the Commissioner of the Revenue, the comptrollers, the auditors, 
the Purveyor, and the Register, After two years in office Gallatin could be 
content to mark out the main lines of policy and leave the details to 
his subordinates, subject of course to review. 6 In time it became possi 
ble for him to discharge his office duties in about two hours each day, al 
though at times of crisis he put in several hours more at home, after nine 
o clock when his family retired, 7 

Gallatin gave much attention to work with the President and his col 
leagues in the cabinet. He had come to have the highest respect for 
Thomas Jefferson in the six or eight years he had known him. Working 
closely with him during the next eight years, he developed an affection 
for him that was reciprocated. 

For Secretary of State, Jefferson had chosen Gallatin s colleague in Con 
gress, the scholarly, even-tempered James Madison of Virginia. Of the 
three other cabinet members lie knew little at first; but that little struck 
him favorably enough. The Secretary of War, Henry Dearborn of the 
District of Maine, had sat with him in the Fourth Congress, but their ac 
quaintance was slight; Gallatin thought him "a man of strong sense, great 
.practical information on all the subjects connected with his department 
, . . what is called a man of business/ not "a scholar/ The claims of 
Robert Smith, the pleasant nonentity at the head of the Navy Department, 
were chiefly those of his imperious older brother Samuel, the Baltimore 
merchant-shipper and political power with whom Gallatin had served in 
Congress. Samuel Smith had wished to be Secretary of the Navy him 
self; then, thinking better of it, he yielded the honor to the inoffensive 
Robert and contented himself with pulling strings from Capitol Hill. 
The Attorney General was Levi Lincoln, an ornament of the Massachusetts 
bar, "A good lawyer," thought Gallatin, "a fine scholar, a man of great 
discretion and sound judgment, and of the mildest and most amiable 
manners/ 8 

Early in the Jefferson Administration, Gallatin proposed that meetings 
of the entire cabinet be held regularly once a week or oftener. Jefferson, 
however, preferred the practice familiar to him as a member of Washing 
ton s cabinet: meetings of the entire cabinet only for the discussion of 
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broad policies, the President being always ready to receive a secretary for 
individual conference on problems in his own department. 9 Scarcely a day 
passed when they were in the Capital on which Gallatin did not confer 
with the Chief Executive; and, wherever they were, there was a frequent 
exchange of letters and notes between them. 

The President recognized his own limitations in finance and relied 
frankly and completely upon Gallatin to set and administer policy in that 
field. Whenever he prepared a message to Congress he would submit it 
in rough draft to the cabinet members, expecting Gallatin to write the 
paragraphs on fiscal matters. On day-to-day matters, Jefferson came to 
depend upon his Secretary of the Treasury to such an extent that on oc 
casion he accepted his digest and recommendations without inquiry into 
the case. 10 

Gallatin s influence regularly reached beyond the Treasury Depart 
ment. For one thing, its duty, as he conceived it, was to watch closely the 
operations of the other Executive departments, making certain that 
sound fiscal practices were observed. More important was his range of 
knowledge and his soundness of judgment. Jefferson found his comments 
so perceptive and constructive, particularly in their preciseness of phras 
ing, that he made a practice of submitting messages and other impor 
tant state papers to Gallatin first among the cabinet members and ac 
cepted most of his suggestions. The Administration was actually a tri 
umvirate of Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin, with the President only a 
chief among equals and Gallatin s influence reaching deep into every 
sphere of governmental activity. 



Financial policy of course was the field in which Gallatin s influence be 
came first and most transcendingly visible. Between March, 1801, and 
December, when the Seventh Congress completed its organization, he 
developed a distinctive and far-reaching fiscal program that was accepted 
by the President and the rest of the cabinet. It was in essence the pro 
gram, a fruit of his Genevan heritage, that he had urged in Congress and 
in pamphlets through a period of some six years. 

Gallatin was convinced, as he wrote several years later, that reduction 
of the public debt was "certainly the principal object in bringing me into 
office/ His chief shared that conviction, surmising that "we shall never 
see another President and Secretary of the Treasury making all other ob 
jects subordinate to this." n 
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When Gallatin entered the Treasury, the public debt exceeded $82,- 
000,000. He estimated in the autumn of 1801 that it could be extin 
guished completely in sixteen years if the government would earmark 
$7,300,000 of income each year for payment of interest and principal. 
Provision for this should be made through a permanent loan. 

Given four administrations of peace and reasonable prosperity, Gallatin 
felt certain that the Treasury would have no difficulty in accomplishing 
this. Customs duties would provide $9,500,000 a year; sale of public 
lands and postal service would provide $450,000; internal taxes, espe 
cially the tax on whiskey stills, would yield $650,000. This made a total 
of $10,600,000 an excess of $3,300,000 beyond what would be re 
quired to meet the annual cost of retiring the debt. 12 

Gallatin still felt the contempt he had expressed in Congress for the 
device Hamilton and the Federalists had adapted from William Pitt to 
cope with the public debt: the sinking fund. Intrinsically, he believed, 
the fund did "neither good nor harm"; but potentially it was a danger, be 
cause it rendered the fiscal operations of the government "more complex, 
and the accounts of the public debt less perspicuous and intelligible." He 
held back from recommending abolition of the fund, because a large sec 
tion of the public, cherishing the notion that it exerted a wholesome 
check on the Secretary of the Treasury, might suppose, if he suggested 
that it be discontinued, that he contemplated shenanigans with the pub 
lic funds. 18 

The second goal to which Gallatin committed the Administration was 
reduction of taxes so far as would be safe. He had not forgotten his role 
in the Whiskey Rebellion would the Federalists ever let him forget it? 
and the detestation of his fellow westerners for the tax on stills. But 
dropping the excise would make uneconomical continued collection of 
the other internal duties. Without them, only $2,650,000 a year would be 
available for all the expenses of government civil, military, and naval. 
It would be better, he concluded, to keep the internal taxes for the time 
being. 

Gallatin did not believe that the government departments should re 
ceive whatever they asked; far from it* "Savings in every department 
may be practicable, and must be attempted wherever practicable," he ob 
served. "Thousands of dollars" could be saved in the civil departments; 
"hundreds of thousands," in the War and Navy departments. 14 On the 
passing of the threat of war with France, the Federalists had reduced the 
annual Army and Navy appropriations from $6,000,000 in 1800 to 
$3,780,000 in 1801. The lower appropriations were still far too much, 
Gallatin believed, lie suggested a reduction for 1802 to $1,600,000 
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considerably less than the Federalists had been spending on the Navy 
alone. 15 

In cabinet discussions, both Dearborn and Smith were astonishingly 
agreeable to economies within the War and Navy departments. Secre 
tary Smith knew the President shared Gallatin s inland prejudice against 
a navy and doubtless felt it was discreet to be accommodating; but 
when it came to working out specific figures, the amounts for the two 
services were raised to a total of $1,900,000, with Gallatin further re 
ducing the allotments for civil expenses to make up the difference. 

Gallatin s planning did not forget yet another fiscal principle for which 
he had done battle in Congress with only temporary success: specific ap 
propriations by the legislature. As he outlined it to the President in 
November, 1801, and in subsequent papers, he sought the adoption of 
"such measures as will effectually guard against misapplication of public 
monies, by making specific appropriations wherever practicable." He be 
lieved that the Secretary of the Treasury should not transfer the appro 
priated sums to the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy to expend at their 
discretion, as had been the practice since 1789, but should make payment 
directly to the individual to whom it was due or to his agents. The recip 
ients would thus be responsible directly to the accounting officer of the 
Treasury for what they did with the money. 16 Jefferson s first annual mes 
sage presented some of these ideas to Congress. 17 

Here, then, are the most significant financial principles Gallatin brought 
to the Treasury: the primary importance of systematically paying off the 
public debt; stringent economy in government expenditures, with es 
pecially large reductions for the Army and Navy; specific appropriations 
by the legislature; and scrupulous accounting to assure efficient adminis 
tration of those authorized. The plan was admirable. But how would it 
fare with Congress? 



In Congress, Gallatin had missed no opportunity to criticize the Fed 
eralists for enhancing the influence of the executive branch at the ex 
pense of the legislative, for permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
assume a primacy in the Administration comparable to that of the Brit 
ish First Lord of the Treasury, even initiating and directing the passage of 
legislation. 16 Now the shoe was on the other foot. Would he let Congress 
go its own way toward the goals he and the President had set up? The 
answer of course was that he would not; and, like most human beings. 
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he felt no embarrassment in reversing his attitude in the change of cir 
cumstances. 

His shift was less obvious because the Democratic-Republicans had a 
comfortable margin in both houses of Congress. Two leading members 
of the new Ways and Means Committee were close personal friends, the 
chairman being the brilliant and eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke, 
who made no secret that he considered Gallatin s abilities "very great." 19 
The second ranking member, pivotal in questions of concern to Gallatin, 
was Hannah s cousin Joseph Hopper Nicholson of Maryland. Randolph, 
Nicholson, and other Democratic-Republican leaders including Nathaniel 
Macon of North Carolina would drop in at Gallatin s home, so handy to 
the Capitol, for an evening of gossip and discussion of legislation close to 
his heart* Sometimes the procedure was reversed, Gallatin going to the 
Capitol, even as Alexander Hamilton had done, to attend committee 
meetings and to present plans and suggestions. On at least one occasion 
he sent Randolph an "appropriation bill with the blanks filled and a few 
necessary amendments." He made no secret of his "long and confidential 
intercourse" with Congressmen of his own party, nor of his "free com 
munication of facts and opinions" to Randolph, 20 

With such rapport established, virtually all of Gallatin s recommenda 
tions were brought to the attention of the House of Representatives in 
the form he desired. One exception stemmed from a difference of opinion 
with the President about internal taxes. Jefferson s message of Decem 
ber, 1801, recommended that they be repealed at once; Gallatin s report 
to Congress, published soon after, indicated that they should be retained 
for the time being. It was doubtless at meetings under Gallatin s direct 
ing eye that Randolph exacted promises from Secretaries Dearborn and 
Smith to pare the expenditures of the War and Navy departments a fur 
ther $600,000. On this basis Randolph introduced legislation to end the 
hated excise tax. At the same time he introduced a bill to bring about 
Gallatin s dearest wish an annual appropriation of $7,300,000 toward 
payment of the principal and interest of the public debt* 

The Federalist minority, led by Bayard of Delaware, made no attempt 
to block the tax reduction, They merely questioned whether it would not 
be better to offer tax relief on necessities like salt, sugar, tea, and coffee, 
than on whiskey. Only once did Randolph deign to reply to such criti 
cisms by requesting the Clerk of the House to read aloud a passage from 
Gallatin s report. The repeal of the excise sailed smoothly through both 
houses* 21 

Gallatin had no trouble with his proposal that appropriations be 
made for specific purposes, Beginning with the laws for 1802, Congress 
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regularly inserted this feature in its appropriation legislation. 22 His move 
for strict accountability to the Secretary of the Treasury was another story. 
Nicholson brought the issue to a head on December 14, during a discus 
sion of the handling of State Department finances in the Adams Adminis 
tration, when he proposed the appointment of a special committee to in 
quire whether the moneys drawn from the Treasury had been properly 
applied. The House granted his request and made him chairman of the 
committee. On January 19, 1802, he formally asked Gallatin for his, 
views on the subject. 

Gallatin, on March 2, took full advantage of the opportunity to de 
tail the way he would have strict accounting to the Treasury enforced 
through legislation. He acknowledged that it would not be "useful and 
necessary" to apply this principle to all fiscal laws, especially some- 
affecting the War and Navy departments. 28 Nicholson took the cue and 
requested an accounting from the two military departments of expendi 
tures that they had not reported to the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
both departments duly complied. He passed the reports along to Galla 
tin, who used them to reenforce his request for strict-accounting legisla 
tion. He and Nicholson working together, assisted by William Branch 
Giles of Virginia, produced a bill along the lines sought, and Nicholson 
introduced it on April 8. 24 

The idea died a-borning, apparently killed by the partisans of the 
Navy. Secretary Smith had trouble bringing to a halt the great naval ex 
pansion program initiated during the latter days of the Adams Adminis 
tration. 25 Indeed, Smith complained to Gallatin in May that if Randolph, 
had consulted him as well as Gallatin when the appropriation law for 
the year 1802 was drawn up, he could have administered his depart 
ment more efficiently; the classifications Gallatin had had written into the 
law were going to result in "a rather ridiculous appearance." 26 

The Navy had strong supporters in Congress, even among the Demo 
cratic-Republicans, of whom not the least influential Was Samuel Smith. 
In consequence of their quiet efforts the session ended in the spring of 
1802, before Gallatin s "accountability bill" could reach the floor of the 
House. But this was his only defeat during the honeymoon months of 
his secretaryship. The reduced appropriations for the Army, Navy, and 
civil branches of the government and the bill to provide $7,300,000 an 
nually for redemption of the public debt, all were enacted in the fona 
he had requested, 27 
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It was inevitable that Gallatin should have trouble with Secretary Smith 
and his Navy partisans in his financial program; it was likewise inevitable 
that he should be bothered by foreign relations. At the very moment he 
was developing* a system that would extinguish the public debt within 
sixteen years, events overseas threatened the peace of the United States. 
Almost since achieving independence, the United States had joined the 
chief European nations in paying annual tribute to the four pirate states 
of North Africa Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli to refrain from 
interfering with merchantmen plying the Mediterranean trade routes, In 
ten years, under Washington and Adams, the United States had paid 
nearly $10,000,000 in tribute and ransom. It was President Jefferson s 
intention to continue this practice. 

In the spring of 1801, before Gallatin assumed charge of the Treasury 
Department, the Pasha of Tripoli suddenly decided that he must have a 
larger tribute and declared war on the United States. When Gallatin 
reached Washington he reluctantly agreed to a step that had already been 
approved by the President and his other counselors the dispatching of a 
squadron, including three of the frigates whose construction Gallatin had 
opposed in Congress, to die Mediterranean to protect our commerce. 28 

The little American fleet failed to awe the pirate states. Late in the 
summer of i8o2 &gt; while the President was at home in Virginia, Secretary 
Smith began to step up the Navy s efforts. Seeing his fiscal dreams im 
periled, Gallatin wrote to urge Jefferson to make peace with the pirates 
at any reasonable price. The cost of a war, he contended, would be 
greater than the tributes demanded. Other nations had long shared with us 
whatever "disgrace there was in buying off "those barbarians/ "Eight 
years hence," he said, "we shall, I trust, be able to assume a different tone; 
but our exertions at present consume the seeds of our greatness and re 
tard to an indefinite time the epoch of our strength." * 

While the President hesitated, Smith ordered the frigate John Adams to 
sail from New York to blockade the Barbary Coast. Gallatin sent frantic 
appeals to Jefferson at Monticello to countermand the order, Not enough 
of the naval appropriations remained unexpended to cover the cost, he 
insisted. Jefferson was somewhat impressed and inquired whether some 
way could not be found to include the expenses of the John Adams as a 
"debt incurred/ During the delay, the frigate put to sea. 80 

Thus was the nation committed to war against the pirates* With the 
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squadron against whose use Gallatin had complained, Commodore Edward 
Treble stormed Tangiers and brought the Emperor of Morocco to terms; 
but the Tripolitans captured one of his vessels, the Philadelphia, made pris 
oners of its officers, and put the crew of approximately three hundred to 
hard labor. Word of this development reached Washington in March, 
1804. With Gallatin s reluctant approval, President Jefferson asked Con 
gress to raise naval appropriations to $750,000 a year so that stronger 
measures might be taken against the pirates. 

Gallatin swallowed hard and looked for ways to raise the necessary 
sum. The Treasury had $1,700,000 in specie, but he believed that it 
would be dangerous to spare more than $150,000 for war purposes. 
In consultation with Randolph, Nicholson, and other members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, he devised a solution. In 1796, in A Sketch 
of the Finances cf the United States, he had written that import duties 
were "the most productive, cheapest to collect, least vexatious, and in 
general the least offensive" form of taxation. 81 In line with this convic 
tion, he and his Congressional friends now proposed to create a separate 
Treasury account, known as the Mediterranean Fund, which would be fed 
by an increase in ad valorem duties on imports. Imports that had been 
subject to 12^2 per cent duty were now subjected to 15 per cent; 15 
per cent duties were raised to 17^ per cent; and 20 per cent duties 
rose to 22 Vz per cent. It was expected that the average ad valorem 
duty would rise from 13^2 per cent to more than 16 per cent. There was 
to be an additional duty of 10 per cent on goods imported in foreign ves 
sels. The increase in duties, Gallatin s plan specified, was to expire three 
months after the reestablishment of a general peace* 

When Congress debated the legislation setting up the Mediterranean 
Fund in late March, one Federalist scathingly characterized it as "per 
fectly deceptive ... an attempt, on the part of the Administration, to 
avail itself of a public misfortune to impose new, impolitic, and unneces 
sary taxes." But the Democratic-Republicans were relieved because it 
avoided a return to the hated internal taxes, and the legislation passed 
both houses in a matter of weeks, 32 

Deceptive or not, the Mediterranean Fund enabled the Navy to press 
its operations against the Barbary powers. During the summer of 1804, 
Preble conducted an effective blockade along the Tripolitan coast that 
remains one of the glories of our sea history. 

Although Gallatin reconciled himself to the Barbary War, he was never 
able to approve of Robert Smith s administration of the Navy Department. 
At embarrassing moments Secretary Smith descended upon him with re- 
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quests for cash $20,000 or $100,000 that it was "absolutely neces 
sary" he have before the day was out, to be repaid from the next naval 
appropriation. 88 

Gallatin did not try to conceal from the President his indignation over 
Smith s 4 Vant of good management," "I cannot discover any approach to 
wards reform" in the Navy Department, he wrote to Jefferson. "I hope 
that you will pardon my stating my opinion on that subject, when you 
recollect with what zeal and perseverance I opposed for a number of 
years, whilst in Congress, similar loose demands for money. ... Al 
though I am sensible that in the opinion of many wise and good men my 
ideas of expenditures are considered as too contracted, yet I feel a 
strong confidence that on this particular point I am right/ 8 * To such 
complaints the President made no reply. 

Although Gallatin and Jefferson shared a distaste for the Navy, they 
differed as to how economies could be effected in its administration. The 
President desired to concentrate all naval activity at Washington. The 
draft for his annual message of i8oa proposed the construction at the 
Capital of a large dry dock capable of storing virtually all of the fleet 
when it was not in use. 85 Gallatin answered a request for his opinion by 
opposing the idea for the very reason the President urged it. "I am in 
toto against this recommendation," he wrote bluntly, "ist, because so long 
as the Mediterranean war lasts, we will not have any money to spare for 
the navy;" secondly, because there were already six navy yards which 
could be used for dry docks without additional expensed 

Jefferson disregarded the advice and submitted his scheme to Congress. 
Congress disregarded it as well as the desire of both President and 
Secretary for naval economy by passing appropriations to construct six 
teen brigs and fifteen gunboats. 87 



The vexations that the Navy and the Barbaiy War created for Gallatin 
were tiny compared to the strain that Napoleon Bonaparte imposed on his 
fiscal program in the summer of 1803 by offering to sell a piece of war 
booty, the Spanish empire in the heart of North America known as 
Louisiana, 

The offer, though surprising, did not come as a bolt from the blue. 
Gallatin had nearly a year to consider his action, In the middle of 
1802 the cabinet learned that France had acquired title to Louisiana and 
planned to take possession of it. But then the Spanish intendant, 
still in charge of the port of New Orleans, abruptly forbade Americans to 
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deposit merchandise there as had long been their custom. There were cries 
of outrage in Kentucky and Tennessee; and it was feared that the bump 
tious westerners might take it upon themselves to declare war on the 
Louisiana authorities. As a westerner whose business interests had caused 
him to look southwestward, Gallatin could understand them only too 
well. At that very time the western Pennsylvania Federalist James Ross 
proposed to the Senate that a force of 50,000 be sent to take New Or 
leans by force. It looked as if the Federalists had their first real issue 
against the Jefferson Administration. 

To head off the danger, the President and Secretary Madison hit upon 
the idea of purchasing New Orleans or the province of West Florida or 
perhaps both to serve as an outlet for American commerce on the Gulf 
of Mexico. The notion especially appealed to Gallatin, a man willing to 
buy peace at any reasonable price. It may well have been he that ar 
ranged with John Randolph for the introduction, in the House during 
January, 1803, of a resolution supporting the move and a recommendation 
that $2,000,000 be authorized for "expenses in relation to the intercourse 
between the United States and foreign nations/ Shortly afterward 
President Jefferson dispatched James Monroe to join Robert R. Livingston, 
the American minister at Paris, in negotiating the purchase of a port. 
Looking out for the financial side of the negotiation, Gallatin requested 
Monroe to arrange if possible that the price be paid through bills on 
the Treasury. 88 

Within a month of Monroe s departure, Jefferson was anxious enough 
to start discussing alternatives with his cabinet. Suppose the French re 
fused to sell. The bellicosity of the westerners and the opportunism of 
the Federalists made war appear inevitable. Upon what terms should the 
United States make an alliance with Britain in her war against Napoleon? 
Gallatin joined Madison and Smith in voting that America should insist 
on an agreement that neither nation make a separate peace. The cabinet 
was unanimous that Britain must not be permitted to take Louisiana for 
herself. These instructions were duly forwarded to the American represent 
atives at Paris. 89 

The negotiation turned out more favorably than any American dared 
hope* For some reason about which historians still speculate, Napoleon 
on April 30, 1803, authorized the signing of a treaty ceding to the United 
States not only New Orleans and part of Florida, but the whole vast ter 
ritory of Louisiana. The price was to be $1 5,000,000. 

Under the terms of the treaty, the United States was to issue and turn 
over to the French Treasury $11,250,000 of 6 per cent stock, redeem 
able in fifteen years. The rest of the purchase price was to be expended 
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in the United States to satisfy the claims of American citizens against 
France. The French Minister of the Public Treasury made arrangements 
with the Dutch banking house of Hope & Company and the British 
House of Baring to take the stock. 

In the autumn of 1803 Alexander Baring turned up in Washington to 
complete the negotiation. He was a wise and witty man with an Ameri 
can wife; in the course of dealings, Gallatin became immensely fond of 
him. When word reached them early in January, 1804, that American 
forces had formally and peacefully taken possession of New Orleans, Gal 
latin turned over one-third of the stock certificates and, as a precaution, 
sent the rest to Livingston at Paris by special messenger. 

Gallatin was delighted with the Louisiana Purchase, though none too 
happy about the financial terms by which it had been accomplished. He 
believed that the low price Hope & Company and the Barings were pay 
ing for the stock 78 & did not reflect accurately the state of American 
public credit, and he wished the stock might have been redeemable in a 
shorter time. He regretted that so much had been spent to satisfy the 
claims of Americans. 40 

He lost no time in planning for payment of the additional debt and 
the interest on it. He would increase the annual appropriation for retir 
ing the public debt by $700,000 to $8,000,000 annually. Customs du 
ties at New Orleans would supply $200,000 of this. It would be pos 
sible to discharge the entire public debt by 1818, only eighteen months 
later than he had originally planned. The $3,750,000 promised to French 
creditors in the United States was handled without difficulty. By his 
practice perhaps deliberate of underestimating the Treasury s receipts 
he had accumulated a sizable surplus, of which $2,000,000 was avail 
able immediately for carrying out the Purchase; and he believed future 
surpluses would easily care for later payments. His proposals became law 
in November, i8o3. 41 

From any point of view, this was an extraordinary operation. For a na 
tion to increase its territory by 140 per cent through purchase, paying 
well over a quarter of the price in hard cash, and providing for the 
payment of the balance and interest without resort to increased taxation 
was unique in government fiscal history. 



13* Patronage and 
Personalities 



Memories of the Federalist "reign of terror" were fresh, memories of the 
bitter ballot contest with the backers of Aaron Burr even fresher, when 
President Jefferson told an expectant Congress: "We are all Republicans: 
we are all Federalists. . . . Let us reflect that having banished from our 
land that religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered, we have yet gained little if we countenance a political intoler 
ance as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecu 
tions/ Only a few weeks later he wrote to a Philadelphia physician: "Of 
the thousands of officers ... in the United States, a very few individ 
uals only, probably not twenty, will be removed; and these only for 
doing what they ought not to have done/ a 

Gallatin took the President s words literally and assumed that he 
planned no drastic reorganization of the civil service, as he approached 
the matter of appointments in the Treasury. The chief offices in his gift, 
and indeed the most important group of federal agents dealing directly 
with the citizens, were the collectors of the different ports. Politically the 
collectors loomed large in their districts, and they were in a position to 
keep the Administration apprised of local party trends and factional 
maneuvering. They were paid on a fee basis, and some collectorships 
were extremely lucrative. Moreover, they had the appointment of numer 
ous subordinates, including measurers, weighers, and gaugers. 2 The Fed 
eralists, during the dozen years they controlled the government, had 
staffed these and other federal offices with men devoted to their party and 
its principles. 

In drafting a circular letter to the collectors and their subordinates not 
long after he took office, Gallatin made clear the restraint with which he 
intended to treat such appointments. Treasury officeholders were not to 
participate actively in politics: "Whilst freedom of opinion and freedom 
of suffrage at public elections are considered by the President as impre- 
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scriptible rights, which possessing as citizens, you cannot have lost by be- 
Coming public officers, he will regard any exercise of official influence to 
restrain or control the public administration which is confided to your 
care, as practically destructive of the fundamental principles of a repub 
lican constitution/ 

Another paragraph instructed the collectors, in filling subordinate of 
fices, to divide their nominations between the parties, because "talents 
and integrity are to be the only qualifications for office/ The "door of 
office" was to be "no longer shut against any man merely on account of 
his political opinions." 8 

Gallatin sent the draft of the letter to the President for approval on 
July 25. The reply on the following day was disturbingly equivocal. The 
President wrote that Secretary Madison had been with him when the draft 
came, and they both had read and discussed it. He himself approved "en 
tirely" of the two key paragraphs and indeed had planned to issue a proc 
lamation on electioneering by government officials, "but was restrained by 
some particular considerations." He and Madison believed that ultimately 
an "equilibrium" in public offices should be established between the two 
parties: one-half of the Federalist subordinates should be "exchanged" for 
Democratic-Republicans. After that was done "talents and worth alone" 
should count in filling "new vacancies," * However, there should be delay 
in announcing the principle: there was a patronage squabble in Connecti 
cut that ought to be settled first. 

Before Gallatin formally assumed responsibility for the Treasury, Jef 
ferson had voided one of the last acts of President Adams nomination 
of a Federalist as collector of the port of New Haven and had named in 
his stead the father of an active Democratic-Republican party worker. 
A group of New Haven merchants, die-hard Federalists, protested in a 
strongly worded remonstrance, accusing President Jefferson of failing to 
live up to the professions in his inaugural address, Jefferson s temperate 
reply implied that the victor was entitled to half the spoils: "If a due par 
ticipation of office is a matter of right, how are vacancies to be obtained? 
Those by death are few; by resignation none* Can any other mode than 
that of removal be proposed?" 5 Jefferson told Gallatin that, after the 
reply was published and understood by the public, "you will be so good 
as to send out a circular with, or without previous communication to 



The reply had an effect that the President did not expect, A fortnight 
later he confessed to Gallatin that it seemed only to have sharpened the 
anticipation of the extremists in his own party for sweeping removals 
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from office. 7 Gallatin agreed that "the Republicans hope for a greater 
number of removals; the Federals also expect it/ Most of the removals 
so far made were warranted, but it would be well "to stop the ferment" 
lest it spread throughout New England and to the South. 8 

Gallatin s fears were not misplaced: the ferment spread to all parts of 
the nation. He did his utmost to resist the pressure. Most of his dis 
missals from office, between 1801 and 1805, were for defalcation or other 
misconduct, and none seems to have been purely political. When dis 
honesty was charged against an officeholder he demanded adequate proof 
and made his own investigation. The Treasury Department made a far 
better record than other departments, although the Administration, de^ 
spite the cries of the Federalists, removed probably no more than 10 per 
cent of all federal officeholders for purely political reasons. 9 

Most troublesome of all patronage problems for Gallatin were those in 
Pennsylvania, his home state, and in New York, home of Commodore 
Nicholson. In them he was concerned not only with Treasury appoint 
ments but with the favors of all federal branches. The problems were all 
the more vexing because both states had well organized Democratic-Re 
publican machines, with rival factions and many workers hungry for 
political plums. 



Gallatin s difficulties in Pennsylvania centered in two ambitious and ruth 
less Philadelphians: William Duane, editor of the Aurora, and Michael 
Leib, a physician with political proclivities. Although both were relative 
newcomers to the Democratic-Republican ranks, they had performed yeo 
man service for the state organization during the Federalist "reign of 
terror"; they had not missed a trick in turning the widespread resentment 
into votes for Thomas McKean for governor in 1799 and Thomas Jeffer 
son for President in 1800. They sought patronage and power for them 
selves and their cronies; circumstances rather than any particular love for 
each other made them allies. 

Duane caused Gallatin the more trouble. American-born but Irish-bred, 
he had a checkered journalistic career in England and India before set 
tling in Philadelphia. Soon he was assistant to Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
editor of the Aurora, chief organ of Pennsylvania Republicanism. When 
Bache died in the yellow-fever epidemic of 1798, he took over the editor 
ship; and he soon demonstrated a talent for hard-hitting journalism that 
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made his paper influential far beyond the borders of Pennsylvania. 
Flushed by success, he began indulging his own antipathies through edi 
torial comment that was often scurrilous. 

Duane s vitriolic pen soon got him into trouble with the Federalists. 
Throughout 1801 he was busy in court defending himself, and in the 
spring he passed thirty days in jail for an editorial denunciation of a 
federal judge. The experience gave him a driving ambition to "re 
form" both the state and the federal court systems, to purge them of 
their "British traditions" and their solicitude for "the rich and well-born." 

Duane coveted offices for his friends in order to augment his own 
political influence. He was enraged when Governor McKean ignored his 
petitions for state offices, and was determined that President Jefferson 
should accede to his suggestions for such political plums as the collector- 
ship of the port of Philadelphia. For himself he sought the government s 
orders for stationery, on the ground that the expense of defending himself 
in the courts had so eaten up his income from the Aurora that he could 
not support his family adequately. He would have liked to obtain the 
contract for printing the journals of the House of Representatives and 
perhaps even move the Aurora to the new Capital. 

Gallatin had barely taken over the reins at the Treasury when Duane 
descended upon him with an extraordinary document: a booklet on the 
front cover of which he had lettered,, partly in Gothic script, "Citizen 
W. Duane." Inside was a list of clerks in the State and Treasury depart 
ments preceded by their salaries and followed by critical comments, thus: 

1400 Jacob Wagner. Complete picaroon* 

600 Steph. Pleasanton. Nothingarian, 

800 Brent. Nincumpoop. 

1500 John Newman. Democratic executioner. 

The implication was clear: these men should be discharged and replaced 
with friends of Duane. 11 The editor opened a store at Washington and 
informed both Gallatin and Madison that he would be pleased to have 
their departments orders for stationery- 13 He discovered that his hopes 
for printing the House journals and for moving the Aurora were hope 
less, because the President had already given his support to Samuel H. 
Smith in establishing the National Intelligencer; but he continued to 
hunger for offices and petty favors. 

Because Duane was a Pennsylvania^ President Jefferson let Gallatin 
handle him. The Secretary put off answering Duane s importunities 
for nearly two months, to July 5, Then he wrote that it was not hostility 
that had caused the delay: "I should explicitly say, that although I may 
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not have agreed with you in every thing, I feel a sincere esteem for your 
talents and firmness . . . and a wish to be useful to you whenever con 
sistent with propriety. ... I felt that we had fought with different arms 
in the same cause, that . . . the unrelenting spirit of persecution had 
pursued you out of your birth right and into a jail." Patronage presented 
"numerous and real difficulties," although he hoped that eventually a 
"beneficial and popular* solution could be found. No change was then 
contemplated in the Philadelphia customhouse. As for Duane s candidates 
for office, "the active leaders of the heroes of the [Federalist] reign of 
terror . . . must be protected; but they are entitled only to justice and 
not to power/ To soften the blow, he promised that Duane could count 
on supplying all the stationery needs of the Treasury Department. 18 

This answer did not satisfy Duane, and Gallatin had to repeat it in 
person when the editor paid another visit to the Capital later in the sum 
mer. He had no illusions that his urbane refusal would put the man off 
indefinitely. As he subsequently told the President Duane might acknowl 
edge that the reasons for declining his solicitation were good; but his 
feelings would continue to be "at war with any argument on the sub 
ject" " 

The truth seems to be that Gallatin began to share the distaste felt 
for Duane and his cohorts by his old friend A. J. Dallas. Dallas had be 
come the leader of the conservative wing of the Pennsylvania Democratic- 
Republicans and a defender of the established court system against the 
Aurora. Naturally he was loath to do anything that would enhance 
Duane s influence. The collectorship at Philadelphia ultimately went to a 
man so conservative that the Federalists had considered him seriously as a 
gubernatorial candidate. No federal office of any importance went to 
Duane or his friends. 15 

At this nadir of his fortunes Duane acquired an ally in Dr. Leib. A 
Philadelphian of German descent, Leib was more interested in public of 
fice than in a medical career, and he had uncommon talents as an orator 
and manipulator of men. In spite of his Apollo-like figure, powdered hair, 
modish way of dressing, and habit of using perfume, he had been an 
energetic worker in the democratic cause since the day of Citizen Gent; 
and he had a loyal following among the workingmen of Philadelphia. 16 
Jefferson s triumph gave him a seat in Congress. Somehow, over the 
Washington grapevine in the spring of 1802, he learned that Secretary 
Gallatin had advised the President that the arrangement for Duane to 
supply the government with paper ought to be terminated. He passed 
this on to Duane, with the addition that Gallatin had been telling people 
that he was overcharging the government. 17 
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Before long the editor and the physician made common cause in a 
concerted drive to obtain the replacement of all Federalist holdovers in 
federal posts in Pennsylvania with Democratic-Republicans. They ap 
pealed to President Jefferson over the head of Secretary Gallatin, his nat 
ural adviser on Pennsylvania matters. Their campaign opened in Decem 
ber, 1802, with a series of articles in the Aurora demanding the 
removals. 18 When word of the articles reached Washington, seven Penn 
sylvania Congressmen signed a letter to the President firmly denying that 
they were displeased with the Administration s handling of patronage. 
Leib was asked to sign and agreed at first, but changed his mind. He 
copied part of the letter and sent it off to Duane, who printed it in 
mutilated form in the Aurora. The seven signing Congressmen decided 
not to send the letter but to express their satisfaction to the President in 
person. 

Meanwhile, Duane and Leib were busy in Philadelphia. Early in March, 
1803, a meeting of Democratic-Republicans of the South Ward, which 
they dominated, adopted resolutions demanding removals and calling 
upon others to exert similar pressure on the President, The cue was 
taken up by other groups in the city in the following two months, 19 

Gallatin was troubled by the development. Although Dallas wrote 
from Philadelphia that he should not worry, that the ward meetings were 
"composed of very few indeed/ Congressman William Jones of Philadel 
phia warned, "Duane and his coadjutors meditate an attack upon Mr. 
Madison and yourself for setting your Faces against the office hunters/ 20 
Gallatin wrote to the President on March 21, "I foresee a schism in 
Pennsylvania." Although he was certain "the most thinking part of the 
community" would not be swayed by "the violent party," Duane s and 
Leib s efforts might persuade many good people that all who opposed 
them were pro-Federalist. "This incident will, at all events, render the 
question of removals still more delicate and difficult/ He hinted that he 
would like to know what the President intended to do so that he could 
tell his friends in Philadelphia. 21 

President Jefferson took the matter calmly, even philosophically. To 
Gallatin he predicted, with what was to prove admirable accuracy, that 
schisms of this sort would occur in other states and indeed in Congress 
as soon as the Democratic-Republicans "shall be so strong as to fear no 
other enemy/ 22 

The letter from the ward meetings, with a total of thirty-nine signa 
tures, reached the President in July, 28 He concluded that it would be best 
to answer it through a letter to Duane, one of the few signatories he 
knew personally a man who, he recognized, must be handled gingerly 
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lest he "be in a different section from us." 24 He drafted a long letter 
pointing out that, because of death, resignation, and removal, "of 316 
offices in all the United States subject to appointment and removal by 
me, 1 30 only are Federalists/ all done "in little more than two years, 
by means so moderate and just as cannot fail to be approved in future." 
Of the eight federal offices in Pennsylvania, five were now in Democratic- 
Republican hands; and counting the emoluments involved, the ratio was 
much greater than five to three. 25 

Now it was Gallatin s turn to be philosophical. He advised against 
dispatching the letter. He thought it improbable "that abstract reasoning, 
or even a statement of facts already known to them, will make converts 
of men under the influence of passions or governed by self-interest." 
He was inclined to be fatalistic. "Either a schism will take place, in which 
case the leaders of those men will divide from us, or time and the good 
sense of the people will of themselves cure the evil. I have reason to 
believe that the last will happen." 26 Jefferson bowed to Gallatin s advice, 
formed, as he acknowledged, "on a view of the ground and better knol- 
edge of the characters." 27 No answer was made to the letter from the 
ward meetings. 

By the autumn of 1803 the leaders of the various Pennsylvania factions 
realized that if they were to carry the state for Jefferson the next year, 
the party breach must be closed at least temporarily. Truce talks took 
place at Gallatin s home on Capitol Hill. Dallas was present, and pos 
sibly Dr. Leib. The solution was ingenious. Why not nominate Governor 
McKean for Vice President? This would give Pennsylvania national rec 
ognition such as it had not yet enjoyed. More important, it would remove 
from state affairs a controversial officeholder, especially obnoxious to 
Duane and Dr. Leib because he refused their requests for state patronage 
and was adamant in opposition to their judicial "reforms." With Galla- 
tin s approval, Dallas forwarded the suggestion to McKean. But the Gover 
nor would have none it it; he pleaded his advancing years, a conviction 
that he had already had his share of honors, and a fear that men with 
"wanton passions" would get control of Pennsylvania if he left the state 
capital. 28 

What happened in the next encounter between the factions is less 
clear. In the winter of 1803-180450 Duane charged some years later- 
he was visiting Gallatin s office in Washington when the Secretary 
warned him that "if he did not abandon" Leib, the Administration would 
"ruin" him. Other members of the Administration made the same 
threat about the same time, Duane, in discussing the incident publicly, 
contended that he had always been "independent" of Leib, and that they 
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had been made bedfellows "by those who could not bring either to be 
the instrument of destroying the other." 29 

Whether it happened exactly as Duane asserted he was notoriously 
free-and-easy with the truth it seems probable that Gallatin took part 
in an effort to break the Duane-Leib alliance, hoping to strengthen Jeffer 
son s candidacy in Pennsylvania in 1804. On the eve of the election the 
Aurora protested that "Washington City" was interfering too much with 
the local elections, and reported a toast at a Philadelphia party rally ex 
pressing the wish that the Treasury Department s influence be limited to 
finance, "not extended to elections/ ao Gallatin need not have worried 
about Pennsylvania. Jefferson carried the state, 23,000 to 1,200. 

After the election the schism in Pennsylvania grew wider and wider. 
To "sweep away what remains of the dregs of British laws and lawyers," 
to curtail the power of Governor McKean, and coincidentally to obtain 
some patronage, Duane and Leib proposed that the state constitution be 
revised. Dallas with Dr, George Logan, Peter Muhlenberg, and other con 
servative Jeffersonians formed a "Society of Constitutional Republicans" 
to block this effort and obtain a third term for Governor McKean. Dallas 
asked Gallatin to endorse their group; but he was reluctant to get caught 
in the fray and replied merely that he thought the Pennsylvania constitu 
tion which he had helped frame satisfactory as it stood, although he 
regretted that it contained no provision for amendment* 1 Despite Gal- 
latin s aloofness, Duane sullied his name frequently in the columns of the 
Aurora, making baseless charges that he had engaged in various land 
speculations while in public office. 33 

Dallas s group reelected McKean by a narrow margin in 1805, only 
by allying itself with the vestiges of the Federalist party. The result de 
jected Gallatin, who interpreted it as a victory of Duane and Leib, 
observing gloomily: "McKean owes his reelection to the federalists , . . 
The number of Republicans who have opposed [Duane] rather than 
supported McKean does not exceed one fourth, or at most one third, of 
the whole." He blamed McKean for the schism, not because he had 
passed over the patronage claims of Duane and Leib but because he had 
instituted a spoils system in Pennsylvania,** 

Despite Gallatin s desire to keep out of the Pennsylvania state battles, 
Duane insisted on considering Gallatin as one chiefly responsible for his 
frustrations. In private correspondence he declared that the Secretary 
was not only "a dangerous politician but unfaithful to his public trust/ 
He actually believed the charges he kept printing in his Aurora that Gal 
latin had amassed vast landed wealth and had connived with the British 
minister at Washington and with the President s enemies in Congress.* 4 
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Gallatin had the impression that Duane made these charges to build up a 
case for use in the Presidential campaign of 1808, when Madison might 
be a candidate to succeed Jefferson and he himself might be transferred 
to another cabinet office. 85 

This was a shrewd surmise. But the charges were also manifestations of 
the twisted psychology of an embittered and frustrated man. A man who 
could assure a friend with straight face that it was "not liking or dislike" 
of Gallatin that stirred him "superior motives activate me ... I know 
myself to be superior to every species of meanness" 36 can prove to be a 
very dangerous adversary. As 7 in time, Duane did. 



In New York State, too, clashing personalities and rivalries over patron 
age troubled the political waters with disturbing consequences for Gal 
latin. There had long been three factions within the party that had carried 
Jefferson to victory in New York in 1800, headed respectively by the 
veteran Governor George Clinton and his ambitious young nephew 
DeWitt Clinton, by Congressman Edward Livingston, and by Vice Presi 
dent Aaron Burr. All were avid for political office. President Jefferson 
tried to deal with them with an even hand. Soon after the inauguration, 
Burr presented him with a slate of candidates for federal positions in 
New York that had been accepted by the state Democratic-Republican 
Congressional delegation. The President obliged by appointing all the 
men suggested with one exception. 87 

The exception was Burr s close friend and devoted follower Mat 
thew L. Davis, who wished to be the naval officer of the port of New 
York, The Clintonites had filled Jefferson with misgivings about Davis s 
"standing in society" and "respectability"; 88 besides, the President still re 
membered Burr s enigmatic conduct during the Congressional settle 
ment of the election of 1800. He allowed Richard Rogers, a Federalist 
who was reputed to have been a Tory during the Revolution, to continue 
in the office, and made no answer to Burr s letters about it. 

By the summer of 1801 Gallatin was hearing from several sources 
about the dissatisfaction in New York over the President s inactivity. Burr 
sent assurances that Davis s talents were "superior to those of any other 
person who can be thought of and . . . his appointment will be most 
popular." He requested Gallatin to show the letter to Jefferson. 89 Six 
weeks later Commodore Nicholson wrote that he had no doubt Rogers s 
continuance in office would "bring the Republican interest in this City 
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(if not the State) in the minority/ With Rogers further maintained in 
office, the testy commodore raged, "if I live to see another Election I 
shall think it my duty to use my interest against" Jefferson. 40 Davis and 
Burr may have prompted the commodore to write the letter. Gallatin, 
who still had a warm spot in his heart for the attractive Vice President, 
obliged him by writing to the President at Monticello that he believed 
Burr enjoyed the confidence of a "large majority" of New York Demo 
cratic-Republicans and was the least selfish of the factional leaders. 41 

Before the arrival on September 12 of Jefferson s reply Gallatin 
found himself facing Davis in his own office. The New Yorker presented 
another letter from Burr: "Goaded . . , by the instances of an hundred 
friends," Davis was on his way to Monticello to press his case in person. 
Would Gallatin write a letter for him to take along, impressing the Pres 
ident with the magnitude of Davis s support in New York? 42 

Gallatin complied, reluctantly. "I have used my endeavors to prevent 
his proceeding to Monticello," he explained in the letter, but he was "not 
easily diverted from his purpose." He himself was not certain whether 
Rogers ought to be removed- "Though he is a good officer, I would feel 
but little regret at his being dismissed, because he has no claim detached 
from having fulfilled his official duties, has made an independent fortune 
from that office, and, having no personal popularity, cannot lose us one 
friend nor make us one enemy." He recommended Davis as "a man of 
talent, particularly quickness and correctness, suited for the office, of 
strict integrity, untainted reputation, and pure Republican principles." He 
made no secret of his disturbance over the widespread expectation, cre 
ated by the President s reply to the New Haven merchants, that the Ad 
ministration would make a general purge of Federalist officeholders. He 
was particularly troubled by the number of removals already made in New 
York. "I feel a great reluctance in yielding to that general spirit of persecu 
tion, which, in that State particularly, disgraces our cause and sinks us on 
a level with our predecessors." The factional fight had become so bitter 
that he feared the Jeffersonians might lose the Empire State in the next 
Presidential election. 48 

After Davis was on his way with this letter Gallatin continued to 
brood over the New York situation. Several days later he expressed even 
more sober second thoughts to Jefferson: He did not doubt that Burr 
would consider a refusal of the office to Davis as "a declaration of war." 
Repulsed, the Vice President might become a very dangerous factor in 
national politics. Perhaps the Jeffersonians had been unwise to make him 
their candidate for the second office in 1796 and x8oo. Under Washing 
ton, the Vice Presidency had served as a steppingstone to the Presidency. 
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Could not that happen under Jefferson and should it? At any rate, seri 
ous thought ought to be given to amending the Constitution to distin 
guish between votes cast for the first office and the second, thus prevent 
ing a repetition of the deadlock of iSoo. 44 

The reply was short and unilluminating. "Mr. Davis is now with me," 
the President wrote on September 18. "He has not opened himself. When 
he does, I shall inform him that nothing is decided, nor can be till we 
get together at Washington." He added vaguely that he had an amend 
ment in mind that would accomplish the purpose Gallatin had suggested 
in his letter. 45 

Six months passed. Jefferson returned to Washington. The cabinet 
members discussed patronage questions on many occasions. Still Rogers 
continued to serve in the New York naval office. Late in March, 1802, 
Gallatin received a plaintive plea from Burr: "As to Davis, it is a small, 
a very small favor to ask a determination. That nothing is determined 
is so commonplace that I would prefer any other answer to this only 
request which I have ever made." 46 

Gallatin could do little to escape from the ambiguous position in which 
the President s perhaps unconscious but certainly pronounced efforts to 
isolate and weaken Burr politically had placed him. His own father-in-law 
Commodore Nicholson embarrassed him further by deserting Burr and 
obtaining, through the influence of the Clintons, appointment as commis 
sioner of loans at New York. 47 When, at long last, the President ap 
pointed a new naval officer, it was also to a Clinton follower. He gave the 
federal district attorneyship to Edward Livingston and several other im 
portant offices to his followers. 

The Livingston appointment had its own unhappy repercussions. In 
June, 1803, a routine examination by Treasury agents of the records of 
the New York district attorney s office revealed a shortage of about $40,- 
ooo in the department charged with the collection of federal taxes. The 
opportunity for this had arisen when Livingston attempted to serve si 
multaneously as district attorney and mayor of New York: he had 
little time to be in the federal office himself, and the clerk he placed 
in charge was unreliable. Livingston visited Washington early in July, 
obviously to discuss the matter with Administration officers. Jefferson 
was at Monticello, and so he sought out Gallatin. He paid a social call on 
the Secretary at his home, but apparently was too embarrassed to come to 
the point. The following month Gallatin, troubled by further reports from 
his agents, traveled to New York to look into the situation personally. 
He learned that the deficiency had now been found to approximate $100,- 
ooo. Livingston hastily resigned his offices and departed to embark on a 
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new career at New Orleans. Ultimately all but $40,000 of the loss was 
covered by property he left behind. 48 

Commodore Nicholson s alliance with the Clinton group also brought 
some vexations. During the summer of 1802, at the request of the 
Clintons, the demagogic journalist James Cheetham published articles at 
tacking Burr, especially for his behavior during the Presidential campaign 
of 1800. To document his charges, the Clintonians induced the commo 
dore to write down what he knew about the rivalry of Burr and Governor 
Clinton for the Vice Presidential nomination two years before; but pub 
lication of this statement was withheld for the time being, 49 

When Gallatin paid his annual summer visit to the Nicholsons a short 
while later, he was caught in the midst of this intra-party battle. He had 
never been fond of the Clintons; he remained fond of Burr. In the course 
of a frank chat the Vice President convinced him that Cheetham s attack 
had "deeply injured the republican cause in this State* and showed him a 
letter to Governor James Bloomfield of New Jersey in which he had 
made "an explicit denial" of the charge that he had intrigued with the 
Federalists or "in any way attempted during the late election or ballot 
ing, to counteract" the election of Jefferson. At Burr s request, Gallatin 
forwarded these assurances to the President. 50 

Even this was not enough to still Jefferson s suspicion of his Vice Pres 
ident. Making no effort to get into touch with Burr, he assured the 
Clintonians of his good will and, by implication, gave approval to their 
war on Burr. 51 Late in February 1804 a caucus of Democratic-Republican 
congressmen took the President s cue and nominated for the place Burr 
held the venerable George Clinton* 

Sensing that he had no future in the party as long as Jefferson re 
mained its head, Burr looked in other directions for advancement. He be 
gan conferring with Federalists in his own state and in New England; 
there was talk of his becoming their candidate for governor of New York, 
possibly even head of a New England confederacy free of the baneful 
influence of Jeffersonianism. These schemes stirred up the long-simmer 
ing hostility of Alexander Hamilton, and led to their fatal duel on the 
New Jersey Palisades in July. The Clintonians, realizing they had much 
to gain from the tragic outcome, outdid even the Federalists in damning 
Burr." 

Gallatin shed no tears over the death of Hamilton, whom he cordially 
disliked; but he was revolted by the conduct of the Clintonians, "Much 
real sympathy and sincere regret have naturally been excited by that 
catastrophe," he commented to Hannah s brother. "But unquenchable ha 
tred of Burr and federal policy have combined in producing an artificial 
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sensation much beyond what might have been expected; and a majority 
of both parties seems disposed ... to deify Hamilton and to treat Burr 
as a murderer. The duel, for a duel, was certainly fair." 58 

Less than four months after the duel, Burr calmly appeared in Wash 
ington to preside over the deliberations of the Senate. Gallatin called at 
his lodgings a number of times, on one occasion remaining two hours. 
The visits were more than friendly gestures: he was acting also as an 
emissary of the President. For Thomas Jefferson, the ally of the Clintons, 
the enemy of Burr, was now concerned about the approaching impeach 
ment trial of the Federalist Judge Samuel Chase. To him it was imperative 
that Chase be removed from the bench as a first step toward "cleansing" 
the federal judiciary of partisan Federalist judges. As Vice President, Burr 
would preside over the trial by the Senate. Both President Jefferson and 
Secretary Madison showed him marked though less conspicuous atten 
tions. 54 Burr reciprocated by presiding in an exemplarily judicious fashion; 
but the Senate on March i, 1805, found Chase not guilty. 

After the start of Jefferson s second term Burr, unemployed but am 
bitious as ever, continued to puzzle and trouble the members of the cabi 
net. Before long strange rumors trickled into Washington: In a luxuri 
ously appointed flatboat Burr had descended the Ohio and the Mississippi 
to New Orleans, meeting persons of local importance en route among 
them, Andrew Jackson at Nashville, General James Wilkinson at St. 
Louis, and the Roman Catholic bishop at New Orleans. He had talked 
about many different things, but one possibility seemed to be distinctly 
on his mind: creation of a confederation of the West, perhaps with the 
cooperation of the British, perhaps of the Spanish. 56 Neither Gallatin nor 
Jefferson was alarmed by these reports. When Burr returned to Washing 
ton for a visit in the summer of 1805, they again received him cordially. 

The rumors became more pointed early the next year. In February, 
1806, Jefferson was showing Gallatin a letter from Joseph H. Daveiss, 
federal attorney for Kentucky, intended for the eyes of the President and 
Madison and Gallatin but no others. "You have traitors around you to 
give the alarm in time to their friends," Daveiss warned. Burr was busy 
reviving the old Spanish plan to separate the western country from the 
United States, perhaps with the connivance of General Wilkinson, who 
he knew had been receiving a pension from the Spanish for years. "This 
plot is wider than you imagine. . . . You will dispatch some fit person 
into the Orleans country" to investigate. 56 

The President and the two secretaries were skeptical. Daveiss was a 
notoriously partisan Federalist and was not to be taken too seriously. In 
comparison with other concerns of the moment, Burr s activities seemed 
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to be so wild and desperate as to be harmless. Gallatin approved when 
Jefferson wrote to Daveiss requesting him to write fully everything he 
had heard, naming names, and assuring him that his correspondence 
would be treated in the utmost confidence. 57 

That summer, vacationing at the Nicholsons , Gallatin received a letter 
from Burr, friendly and puzzling. The former Vice President was in 
Philadelphia; if he had known that Gallatin was going to pass through on 
his way to New York, he would have performed "a promise made last 
winter by shewing you certain, depositions then spoken of ... but we 
shall meet somewhere in the autumn my object defence only not at 
tack/ Was Burr still bent on clearing himself with Jefferson about his 
role in the 1800 election? Other passages were even more obscure. Was 
General Wilkinson still governor of Louisiana? Could Gallatin tell him 
how he might obtain information about the title of a Baron Bastiaf to 
lands on the Washita River? Gallatin made a vaguely phrased reply that 
betrayed his bewilderment. 88 

Then, three months later, on October 22, the President summoned 
the cabinet to discuss Burr again. Letters from a number of individuals 
in the West, he told them, stated that Burr was moving southwestward to 
New Orleans at the head of a band of sixty men, clearly bent upon setting 
up an independent confederacy of the West. He was disturbed by the 
likelihood that Spain would soon launch an attack on Louisiana and 
might use Burr and his co-conspirators. After discussion at this meeting 
and two others in the same week, the cabinet resolved to dispatch an 
army officer to the Mississippi valley to discover exactly what Burr was 
doing. Fresh suspicions of the loyalty of General Wilkinson were aired, 
but the cabinet still found it difficult to believe that he was actually doing 
anything treasonable. 59 

At another cabinet meeting, on November 3.5, Jefferson exhibited a 
letter he had just received from Wilkinson himself. Actually the slippery- 
general had shared in Burr s plotting, but was now willing to desert him* 
He had heard, he explained, that Burr was planning not an uprising 
against the authority of the United States, but a filibustering expedition 
against Spanish Vera Cruz, Gallatin and his colleagues were willing to ac 
cept this intelligence at face value, but agreed that the President should 
issue a proclamation calling upon federal and state authorities to arrest un 
named persons involved in a conspiracy against Spain, and that steps 
should be taken against Burr if he made any overt act against either 
Spain or the United States. Gallatin was kept busy in the next few days 
helping to execute this policy by dispatching directions to Treasury of 
ficers in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 60 
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Under the weight of the Presidential proclamation and of Wilkinson s 
disclosures about Burr, the conspiracy collapsed early in 1807. On learn 
ing that federal authorities were scouring the West for him, Burr deserted 
his little band during its progress down the Mississippi and made a dash 
for Spanish territory. Before he could reach sanctuary, he was recognized 
and arrested. 61 On February 27 the Administration leaders happily con 
cluded that the danger in the West was at an end and began to draw 
up plans for prosecution of its instigator. 62 

The American people as a whole found it difficult to believe that 
Burr s vague and grandiose schemes had constituted a real threat. When 
he was put on trial for treason at Richmond, the shifty Wilkinson gave 
such a miserable account of himself as a witness that he appeared more 
like the defendant in the case than the chief witness for the prosecution. 
He groused in a letter to Gallatin as the hearings edged to their con 
clusion: "The public prints will have exhibited to you the farce which 
we have been acting here ... I am sick of it." 83 

Burr was acquitted for lack of conclusive evidence that he had made 
any "overt act" against the government, and soon afterward he took ship 
to Europe. Gallatin s respect though perhaps not his affection for the 
attractive adventurer was dashed by the revelation of the conspiracy. Burr 
never lost his high regard for .Gallatin. Years later, when he was still 
bitter about the way the Jefferson Administration had treated him, he 
confided to an acquaintance that he believed Gallatin had "the best head" 
in the United States. 64 

Gallatin s loyalty to the attractive adventurer brought him embarrass 
ment and annoyance that were only temporary. Unfortunately his dedica 
tion to nonpartisanship in the distribution of patronage was to bring 
him a grief more enduring and catastrophic. 



Gallatin, the Nationalist 



To the councils of the Jefferson Administration Gallatin brought far 
more than an uncommon knowledge of the principles of public finance 
and rare administrative talent. The other members of the triumvirate, 
President Jefferson and Secretary Madison, had been born in Virginia and 
never could quite shake off identification with their native state and with 
the South, although their training and experience prevented them from 
taking a narrowly provincial view. But Gallatin, who had wandered be 
tween Maine and western Virginia for a decade, owed deep allegiance to 
no one state. If there was one type of American to whom he felt closer 
than any other, it was the frontiersman, whose primary loyalty, after hav 
ing moved his household goods many times, was to the whole United 
States. Small wonder that the words "nation" and "union" occurred fre 
quently in his conversation and letters, in a day when men still spoke and 
wrote of themselves as citizens of particular states. 

His background made him embrace seeming paradoxes. At the outset 
of his public career, his allegiance to frontier democracy caused him to 
view dimly the Federalists and their Constitution, which appeared to him 
to be designed to pamper antidemocratic and antirepublican men of prop 
erty of the eastern cities. But now that the government was in the hands 
of democrats, republicans, men genuinely concerned with the welfare of 
all citizens, his misgivings vanished. He could work wholeheartedly for 
the defense of the West against imperialistic European nations, for the 
accession of new territory to the Union, for the democratic and systematic 
opening up of the national domain to settlement, for the construction of 
roads, canals, and other means of communication to unite all sections of 
the land. 

On only two significant questions did his background create difficult 
conflicts. He could not share the conviction of Jefferson and other south 
erners that the strip of land along the Gulf of Mexico known as West 
Florida was important enough to the whole people of the United States 
to risk war or great expense in acquiring it. And, in his zeal to apply 
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his Genevan fiscal conscience to the finances of his cherished nation^ he 
Became a defender of an institution that was anathema to Jefferson^ to" 
most "frontiersmen, and to every doctrinaire Democratic-Republican the 
Bank of the United States. 



The disagreement of Jefferson and Gallatin over the Bank of the United 
States was of long standing. In 1791, after Alexander Hamilton pro 
posed incorporation of the Bank by Congress, Jefferson drew up for 
President Washington a memorandum opposing it as unconstitutional by 
his reading of the Constitution, and as unnecessary because the state banks 
could very well accomplish the objects for which it was designed. 1 Gal 
latin, as^.a -member of the Pennsylvania assembly, criticized Hamilton s 
financial system in many respects, but spoke no word against the Bank. 
His Sketch of the Finances of theJUrMed^ jStafeg jn 1796 praised it for 
promptly raising the value of TJiuted States stock, for providing necessary 
accommodations to the government in its financial operations, and for 
increasing "the rapidity of the circulation of money." He did not deny 
that the Washington and Adams administrations abused the facilities of 
the Bank or that there was a possibility that the institution might become 
a political football, but he did not think such conditions inevitable. 2 

Less than a month after taking charge of the Treasury, Gallatin made 
clear in a letter to Thomas Willing, one of the Bank s directors, that he 
counted on it to assist his department s operations. In asking that a branch 
be opened at Washington to accommodate the government, he acknowl 
edged that the Bank would not make any money from the branch and 
might lose a little. "It is equally the interest of this Department, and of 
the Bank of the United States, mutually to observe the most liberal spirit 
of accommodation towards each other," he observed. a The Bank opened 
a branch at the Capital soon after. 

The Bank was so useful to the Treasury that a year later, when the 
President suggested that the government guard against letting it obtain 
an "exclusive monopoly" of the nation s banking business, Secretary Gal 
latin pointed out that it was "not proper to displease" the directors of 
the Bank, "because they place instantly our money where we may want it, 
from one end of the Union to the other, wjrich is done on the tacit con 
dition of our leaving our deposits with them, and because if we shall be 
hard run and want money, to them we must apply for a loan." 4 Jefferson 
replied mildly that there were evils in both a monopoly and a plethora of 
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banking facilities. "Between such parties the less we meddle the better." 5 

While Gallatin continued to cooperate with the Bank, the President 
continued to worry. Finally the President used the national welfare as 
an argument. Too much of the Bank s stock was held by foreigners, he 
told the Secretary of the Treasury in October, 1802; if it became a 
monopoly, "we might, on a misunderstanding with a foreign power, be 
immensely embarrassed." It would be better to distribute the govern 
ment s business among all the banks to keep them all "in an acquiescence 
under [it]." 6 

Gallatin pretended not to hear the suggestion. Nine months later the 
persistent President tried a plea that was boldly political: "I am decidedly 
in favor of making all the banks republican, by sharing deposits among 
them in proportion to the [political] dispositions they shew. If the law 
now forbids it, we should not permit another session of Congress to pass 
without amending it. It is material to the safety of republicanism to de 
tach the mercantile interest from it s enemies and incorporate it into the 
body of it s friends. A merchant is naturally a republican, and can be 
otherwise only from a vitiated state of things." T 

Again Gallatin turned a deaf ear. Indeed, in December, 1803, when 
the government was preparing to take possession of Louisiana, he told the 
President that he hoped the Bank would be permitted to open a branch at 
New Orleans, which would greatly facilitate the fiscal operations of the 
government in the new territory. 

Not unexpectedly, Jefferson was indignant, "This institution is one of 
the most deadly hostility existing against the principles and forms of 
our constitution," he exploded. Its officers, directors, and stockholders and 
the newspapers they supported were dangerously Federalist. Suppose the 
United States found itself in a crucial situation, or even at war. "An insti 
tution like this, penetrating by it s branches every part of the Union, act 
ing by command and in phalanx may , * . upset the government. . . . 
Ought we then to give further growth to an institution so powerful, so 
hostile?" Ought we not, "while we are strong," to develop an independent 
banking system for the accommodation of the Treasury? He asked Gal 
latin to mull over the idea and work out a detailed plan. 8 

A subservient cabinet member without financial convictions of his own 
would undoubtedly have complied; but not Gallatin. On the day he re 
ceived this request, he replied "with a letter enumerating the advantages 
the Treasury had derived "from Banks, and especially from the Bank 
of the United States/ He added firmly that he was "extremely anxious" 
for a branch at New Orleans because of the security and convenience it 
would provide the Treasury in dealing with so remote a district, 
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Political objections, he went on blandly, would "lose much of their 
force" when the "little injury" the bankers could do and their dependence 
on the government were "duly estimated. They may vote as they please 
and take their own papers; but they are formidable only as individuals 
and as Merchants, and not as Bankers, Whenever they shall appear really 
dangerous, they are completely in our power and may be crushed." 9 

Jefferson yielded before Secretary Gallatin s insistence. Congress 
enacted a bill authorizing a New Orleans branch which the President 
signed on March 23, 1804, waiving his objection to the Bank as unconsti 
tutional. 10 To make him feel better, Gallatin assured him that the direc 
tors too had made concessions: "on account of the distance" the branch 
was "so inconvenient to the Bank of the United States" that he had had 
great difficulty in prevailing on it "to assent to the measure." 

Apparently Gallatin believed he had converted the President on the 
Bank question. In April, 1804, he learned that young Governor William 
C. C. Claiborne, acting as a sort of proconsul of Jefferson at New Orleans, 
had authorized the establishment of a bank there on his own initiative. 
Indignantly he warned the President that this step might interfere 
with "the establishment of a Branch Bank which we [sic/] considered 
of great importance to the safety of the revenue and as a bond of 
union between the Atlantic and Mississippi interests." u 

The Bank did not become an issue again until after Jefferson left the 
Presidency. To his dying day he remained an outspoken enemy of a na 
tional bank; Gallatin s own feelings, as we shall see, were modified by 
the changing times. 



For two decades, almost from the moment Gallatin first touched foot in 
America, much of his thinking had been directed toward the great un 
settled regions west of the Appalachian range as fields for speculation 
and for the enrichment of his adopted country. It was a happy circum 
stance that one of the duties he assumed upon becoming Secretary of the 
Treasury was direction of the disposition of the public domain west of 
the mountains that the United States had acquired under the 1781 treaty 
of peace with Great Britain. 

Gallatin had already had experience with this problem as one of the 
chief authors of the Land Act of 1796, which charged the Secretary of 
the Treasury with direction of the surveys and issuance of the final certifi 
cates. Little land had been taken under this act. In the hope of accelerat- 
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ing sales in the Northwest Territory, that vast area extending from the 
northern bank of the Ohio River to the Great Lakes, Congress had 
passed an act in 1800 with somewhat more generous terms. Although 
Gallatin was a member of Congress at the time, he appears to have taken 
only a cursory interest in this act. 12 

He had personal as well as official reasons to be interested in the 
Northwest Territory. Some of the extensive tracts he and Savary had ac 
quired jointly were there. In 1801 Thomas Worthington, register of pub 
lic lands in the Territory, visited Congress to urge his district s desire for 
statehood. Secretary Gallatin took a liking to this combination of Quaker 
humanitarian and Virginia gentleman, and thereafter Worthington kept 
him appraised about the state of mind of his Ohio neighbors, as well as 
the conditions of his landholdings. 18 

The petition for statehood prepared by Worthington and his asso 
ciates was sent to Gallatin by Congressman William Branch Giles for 
comment and recommendations. His response, dated February 13, 1802, 
favored admission of the new state, but expressed his zealous interest in 
guarding the rights of the federal government to the public lands in the 
area. He urged that any act admitting a new state should include clauses 
forbidding its government to interfere with federal land within its 
borders, to tax it, or to discriminate against nonresident purchasers. In 
return for such concessions by the new state, the provision of the North 
west Ordinance of 1787 by which one section of the federal lands in 
each township was to be set aside for the use of schools should remain 
in effect. In addition, the federal government should earmark one-tenth 
of the proceeds from the sale of its lands in Ohio for a fund to construct 
roads from the Atlantic seaboard across the breadth of the state. 14 

Every one of Gallatin s proposals was incorporated in a bill Giles in 
troduced in the House of Representatives soon afterward part of the 
compact to admit Ohio as a state. During the debates, the portion of the 
federal government s receipts from land sales that was to be devoted to 
roads was reduced from 10 to 2 per cent. Otherwise the measure was 
passed with little change. The Ohio convention adopted the provisions 
without murmur, and the district became a state in iSoj. 15 

Statehood brought a rush of settlers to Ohio, as well as to the country 
just west of it, organized as Indiana Territory. The inadequacies of the 
Land Acts of 1796 and 1800, long apparent, became troublesome. Peti 
tions for liberalization poured into Congress* Late in 1803 Joseph H. 
Nicholson, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, turned the 
whole problem over to Gallatin. 16 

The reply, delivered early in January, represented a logical develop- 
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ment of Gallatin s own thinking on the public domain. He proposed a 
sharp break with the federal policy established by Alexander Hamilton. 
The government looked on its lands primarily as a means of satisfying the 
needs of the Treasury: if that meant a carnival for speculators, well and 
good. As a Congressman from the frontier, Gallatin had urged that de 
velopment of the West must also be considered, that the requirements of 
the impecunious men who would actually settle must be taken into 
account; but in the end he had accepted a compromise in the Law of 
1796 that served no purpose, of the Treasury, or the speculators, or the 
poor men. 

Secretary Gallatin proposed an end to such compromises. To aid im 
pecunious settlers, the minimum size of tracts should be lowered from 
the 360 acres specified in the Law of 1800 to 160 acres; the price should 
be reduced from $2.00 an acre (one-quarter down, the balance due 
within four years) to $1,50 an acre for 360 acres and $1.25 an acre for 
larger tracts (the entire sum due within forty days). This new policy 
would prevent creation of a class of citizen indebted to the federal gov 
ernment and "hostile to the general welfare of the Union" recognition 
by Gallatin for the first time of the dangers in extending credit too 
freely. The government would receive less for its lands, but the public 
domain was so vast that this would not be a disadvantage in the long 
run, 17 

Although these recommendations were incorporated bodily into the 
bill Nicholson s committee reported to the House, Congress largely emas 
culated the measure before completing it as the Land Act of 1804. The 
minimum tract became 160 acres, but $1.64 was the minimum price and 
the credit system was left unchanged. 18 

The experience of the next two years reenforced Gallatin s conviction 
that continuance of the last feature was especially unfortunate. In March, 
1806, he felt compelled to point out to Congress that between October, 
1803, and October, 1805, the debt of purchasers of land in Ohio, "more 
than two thousand heads of families," had doubled from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 and was increasing daily, "extending to a greater number of 
persons . . . hostile to the Federal government." Once again he urged 
a reduction in price. 19 He was far ahead of the public opinion of his 
time. Congress ignored his suggestions and, for decades, periodically 
passed acts for the relief of purchasers who could not keep up payments 
on their land. 20 

Besides modifying the mode of sale in Ohio, the Land Act of 1804 
opened public lands in Indiana Territory for -sale. Gallatin promptly ap 
pointed officers for service there, and ordered the running of the bound- 
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ary lines and the making of surveys so that sales might be started within 
a year. 

His westward vision did not stop at the Mississippi River, but extended 
as far as the Pacific Ocean. Several powers coveted the vast area between 
the river and the ocean, generally known as "the Missouri Country/ Le 
gally the Missouri Country belonged to Spain, but many persons, includ 
ing Gallatin, feared that Great Britain might use the expected outbreak 
of war in Europe as an excuse to seize it. In December, 1802, when Presi 
dent Jefferson sent him the draft of a message to Congress proposing 
that the United States send an exploring expedition to the area, he was 
delighted. "I feel warmly interested in this plan/ he answered, suggest 
ing that a copy of "Vancouver s Survey" be bought to aid in making 
plans. 21 

Four months later Gallatin urged the President to persevere in his 
project* "It may, ere long, [be] necessary, that we should, by taking im 
mediate possession, prevent G.B, from doing the same, . , . But what 
ever may be the issue of the present difficulties" in Europe, he observed 
prophetically, "the future destinies of the Missouri country arc of vast im 
portance to the United States, it being perhaps the only large tract of 
country, and certainly the first which lying out of the boundaries of the 
Union, will be settled by the people of the United States." 

Jefferson decided to appoint Captain Meriwcthcr Lewis, a young Vir 
ginian who had been serving as his secretary, as head of the expedition. 
Gallatin drew up a list of suggestions ("the great object is to ascertain 
whether from its extent and fertility that country is susceptible of a large 
population in the same manner as the corresponding tract on the Ohio") 
and hints about the science of path marking based on his own experi 
ences in the Ohio valley two decades before, 23 and held several confer 
ences with Lewis. 28 

Gallatin was gratified when, in the autumn of 1806, Lewis and his asso 
ciate, William Clark, reported that the expedition had followed the 
Columbia River all the way to the Pacific and had collected a mass of 
valuable data, They had named the north fork of the Missouri River 
Jefferson s River, the middle fork Madison s River, and the southeast fork 
Gallatin s River names that they bear to this day. 24 
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If Gallatin derived satisfaction from his duties in respect to the public 
lands in Ohio and the Indiana Territory and beyond, he found nothing 
but vexation in the domain south of Tennessee and west of Georgia, 
which was to become the states of Alabama and Mississippi. This im 
mense region stretched to the Mississippi River, but was cut off from the 
Gulf of Mexico by Spanish possessions. To the Treasury it was of small 
interest, for it was inhabited by four Indian tribes so fierce they discour 
aged settlement; besides, Georgia claimed part of it. 

Early in 1802 the President appointed Gallatin one of three com 
missioners to settle a raging dispute. In 1795 the Georgia legislature 
every member of which, with one possible exception, had accepted a 
bribe passed the "Yazoo Act/* This turned over to four land companies, 
the majority of whose stockholders lived in eastern cities, the state s dubi 
ous claims to vast tracts. The following year a newly elected legislature 
repudiated the act, arousing the wrath of the stockholders. It fell to Gal 
latin and his fellow commissioners, James Madison and Levi Lincoln, to 
negotiate an agreement satisfactory to the companies and to Georgia, 
represented by three fire-eating politicians. 25 

At the outset, the Georgians presented a "rough draft" of a settlement 
on which they were "decidedly determined." 26 The tactful Gallatin, who 
bore virtually the whole burden of negotiation, finally drew up an ar 
rangement designed to win the assent of both sides. Among its many 
provisions, more than a few were to assuage the ruffled pride of Georgia. 
But the heart of the matter was that 5,000,000 acres were to be set 
aside for the federal government to sell; the first $1,250,000 of receipts 
would go to the state, the next $5,000,000 to the land companies. 

The negotiations were virtually completed when President Jefferson 
learned that the settlement called upon the federal government to pay for 
the Indian titles to all lands in Georgia, and protested vigorously. Gallatin 
acknowledged that the commission had perhaps been "too hasty" in 
promising this, and proposed a substitute that avoided such payments. 
One of Georgia s representatives, "violently incensed/ threatened to 
withdraw from the negotiations. Gallatin then obtained the President s 
assent to the conditions "verbally agreed" upon. The agreement, as pro 
vided in reports dated April 26, 1802, and February 16, 1803, was 
approved quickly by the state legislature. 27 

The Yazoo compromise was a political storm center for years to come 
made so, ironically enough, by Gallatin s close friend John Randolph of 
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Roanoke. From late 1803 through 1806, the strange Virginian periodi 
cally brought up the settlement in the course of debates, asserting that 
it offended the state sovereignty of Georgia, and protesting the use of 
federal funds to compensate the land-company claimants. In these bitter 
and obsessive tirades, Madison became the particular target of his rage, 
although Randolph knew full well that the arrangement, so far as the 
nation was concerned, was almost exclusively the handiwork of Gallatm 
Madison and Levi Lincoln having done little more than affix their sig 
natures to it. 28 

Only once, and most indirectly, did Randolph make public acknowl 
edgment of Gallatin s responsibility. On February 2, 1805, he told the 
House that when he first read the commissioners report he "was filled 
with unutterable astonishment finding men in whom I had, and still 
have, the highest confidence, recommend a measure, which all the facts 
and all the reasons which they had collected, opposed and unequivocally 
condemned." 29 Through Randolph s influence, the House rejected the 
compromise in March, 1806, although a Supreme Court decision in favor 
of the land-company claimants prompted Congress some years later to 
vote them a $4,000,000 settlement. 80 The Yazoo compromise did not 
finish Gallatin s friendship with Randolph, but it strained it unconsciona 
bly and, as we shall presently see, greatly darkened the Secretary s po 
litical fortunes. 



The Louisiana Purchase was more than a fiscal problem to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It was a constitutional problem and a problem in territo 
rial administration. Gallatin met both challenges as befitted a frontier 
democrat. 

On January 10, 1803, the day the Senate approved the nomination of 
James Monroe to negotiate with France for the purchase of New Orleans 
and perhaps Florida, Attorney General Lincoln submitted an ingenious 
proposal to the President. To conform to the strict states -rights construc 
tion of the Constitution which he knew the President favored, he sug 
gested that any agreement with France be so worded as to make it appear 
that the United States was merely altering its boundaries to include the 
area purchased* The acquisition would then be annexed to an existing 
territory or state of the Union (perhaps Mississippi Territory or Geor- 

81 

Gallatm was contemptuous when Jefferson showed him the proposal. 
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"If the acquisition of territory is not warranted by the constitution/ he 
commented in a memorandum of January 13, "it is not more legal to ac 
quire for one State than for the United States; if the Legislature and 
Executive established by constitution are not proper organs for the ac 
quirement of new territory for the use of the Union, still less can they 
be so for the acquirement of new territory for the use of one State." 
Under Lincoln s construction, what could "prevent the President and 
Senate by treaty annexing Cuba to Massachusetts or Bengal to Rhode 
Island, ... if ever the acquirement of colonies shall become a favorite 
object" of our government? He would have none of Lincoln s "limited 
construction" of the Constitution. "The existence of the United States 
as a nation presupposes the power of every nation of extending their ter 
ritory by treaties, and the general power given to the President and Senate 
of making treaties designates the organs through which the acquisition 
may be made." 82 This was a long way from Harrisburg and 1788, but the 
journey had been made slowly and in logical response to the course of 
events in the intervening fifteen years. 

President Jefferson took nearly two months to answer. Then he ac 
knowledged, "You are right as to Mr. L s proposition." But: "I think it 
will be safer not to permit the enlargement of the Union but by an 
amendment of the Constitution." 3S 

The matter ceased to be hypothetical late in June when Washington 
heard that Napoleon had agreed to sell all of Louisiana. The President 
drafted a long statement, almost a constitution in itself, to serve as an 
amendment that would make the purchase "constitutional." As was his 
custom, he sent copies to members of the cabinet for comment and sug 
gestion. 84 Gallatin acknowledged receipt on July 9, stating only that he 
presumed the draft was intended for deliberation and reflection and not 
for immediate decision." ** He had already made it clear that he thought 
a constitutional amendment unnecessary. 

Although other members of the cabinet now shared Gallatin s feeling, 
the President persisted. He tried a new and briefer version. 86 Finally, dis 
turbed by reports that the French might use any delays in consummating 
the purchase as an excuse for taking it back, he decided to continue 
discussions "sub silentio." 8T Certainly his followers had no misgivings 
about the constitutionality of the acquisition. A law to authorize it passed 
both houses of Congress by decisive margins, with only a handful of New 
England Federalists who saw their hopes of ever regaining control of 
the government slipping away in opposition. 88 

Gallatin was inclined at first to disbelieve the rumors that the French 
might not fulfill their agreement, but he determined to take no chances. 
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When the President asked the cabinet members whether New Orleans 
should be taken by farce if peaceful delivery was refused, they all voted 
in favor of the idea. 89 The Spanish, still in actual possession of New Or 
leans, showed signs of not giving up with good grace as the crucial day 
approached. Gallatin grew anxious. With Kentucky and Tennessee con 
gressmen he worked out plans for augmenting the armed force avail 
able in the area; and he prodded the War Department into scheduling 
men and supplies to converge on the city. He drafted an act authoriz 
ing the government to take possession of the territory, which Congress 
passed in modified form late in October. He reported these steps to Presi 
dent Jefferson and apologized for exceeding his duties as head of the 
Treasury, but declared they were necessary lest "we should have to re 
proach ourselves with the omission of any practicable measure," 40 

As it turned out, the precautions were unnecessary. On December 
30, 1803, the day appointed, the Spanish intendant at New Orleans de 
livered the province of Louisiana to the French prefect, who conveyed 
it to the American representative. The special troops returned peacefully 
to their homes. 

Louisiana remained an administrative problem for the government, and 
hence for Secretary Gallatin, for some years. Like many other Americans, 
he had a poor opinion of the population acquired, especially at New Or 
leans. "They seem to be but one degree above the French West Indians, 
than whom a more ignorant and depraved race of civilized men did not 
exist/ he wrote to the President. "Give them slaves and let them speak 
French (for they cannot write it) and they would be satisfied. The first 
is inadmissible; how far their language should, as they wish, be legally 
recognized is questionable; but their officers ought at least to understand 
them/ 4* 

With the President s backing, Gallatin resolutely applied the laws and 
moral code of one civilization to another. He enforced, with satisfaction 
and determination, the federal law forbidding further importation of 
slaves. He approved of Jefferson s insistence upon introducing the Ameri 
can principles of trial by jury in criminal cases, freedom of the press, free 
dom of religion, and the like. 42 

The truth was that the Louisianians neither liked nor respected their 
new governors. They hoped that a turn of fortune would soon bring back 
the easy-going, indulgent rule of Spain; they were reluctant to register 
their land claims with the Treasury officers. As some of the officers com 
plained to him, each case required as much labor as a fundamental judi 
cial ruling* 48 One reason for the continuing unrest was the stormy state 
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of Spanish-American relations and President Jefferson s determination to 
acquire the Floridas for the United States. 



6 

If Gallatin s Genevan heritage drove him to unremittent labor for early 
extinguishment of the public debt, his frontiersman s nationalism shaped 
his dream of what the government should do once that goal was achieved. 
It was nothing less than the building of roads, canals, and other internal 
improvements at federal expense so as to knit all sections of the nation 
into a tight union. 

He first made the dream public in 1802, when he inserted into the 
law governing the sale of public lands in Ohio a provision for construc 
tion of a road from the eastern seaboard across the breadth of that state. 
He made no secret of its purpose: to "contribute towards cementing the 
bonds of the Union between those parts of the United States, whose lo 
cal interests have been considered as most dissimilar." 44 

It was a dream that President Jefferson shared. He put himself on 
record in his second inaugural address, declaring that, once the public 
debt was redeemed, "the revenue thereby liberated, may ... be sup 
plied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufactures, educa 
tion, and other great objects within each state." 45 Less than two months 
later, when Gallatin reported that the Treasury was in a flourishing con 
dition, he restated the goal 46 

&lktiu 4id not share .his chiefs c.OMiction^that_a constitutional 
amendment was prerequisite to a program pi national improvements. Even 
before the debt was extinguished, he found projects which he was anxious 
to start. Nearest to his heart, because it would pass through his own west 
ern Pennsylvania neighborhood, was one authorized by the Act of 1802 to 
connect Cumberland, Maryland, with the Ohio River; and he told the 
President this was "a national object, it is of primary importance ... as 
the main communication for the transportation of all the foreign or At 
lantic articles which the Western States consume, and even for the car 
riage of Eastern produce and flour to the Potomack ." He thought it would 
save more than $200,000 a year in transportation costs. 47 

Like most internal improvements, the Cumberland Road became a sub 
ject of contention between local interests. Gallatin and the President 
agreed that the road should start at the Capital and run in as straight a 
line as practicable to Cincinnati, then to Vincennes and St. Louis. 48 Busi- 
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nessmen of Philadelphia, expressing themselves through the state legis 
lature, were reluctant to let it pass through Pennsylvania lest it divert 
trade to fast-growing Baltimore; citizens of Pittsburgh were unenthu- 
siastic because it would bypass their city; southwestern Pennsylvanians 
pleaded that it pass through Uniontown and the town of Washington, 
even if that meant a longer route. 40 President Jefferson resisted such 
pressure, especially from Uniontown. Gallatin was more practical politi 
cally. He thought it better to "remove local and state opposition" for "a 
national object of great importance, particularly as a bond of union" than 
to adhere "too strictly to first, though correct impressions." 50 Somewhat 
sharply he reminded the President that "the county of Washington, with 
which I am well acquainted, having represented it six years in Congress, 
gives a uniform majority of 2000 votes, in our favor, and if this be 
thrown, by reason of this road, in a wrong scale, we will infallibly lose 
the State of Pennsylvania, at the next election." 51 Still Jefferson resisted, 
unwilling to "barter away ... a public trust" An act specifying that the 
road pass through the town of Washington was passed in 1811, after 
Jefferson left the Presidency. 52 

By early 1807 the public debt had been reduced sufficiently far for 
Gallatin to feel that it was at last time to discuss specific programs of in 
ternal improvement. At his suggestion, Thomas Worthington, senator 
from Ohio, induced the Upper House to pass a resolution calling for such 
a plan. Gallatin used the order as an excuse to obtain all the data he could 
from public men in every part of the land. 5 * It took more than a year to 
assemble them and construct a program. This was well worth waiting 
for, such was its wide scope, logical organization, and long range of 
vision. On April 6, 1808, he sent copies to friends in the Senate, with 
letters expressing the hope that it might be printed and distributed 
throughout the country. He hoped that by the next session public opinion 
would have become sufficiently definite to warrant appropriation by Con 
gress of $50,000 for a preliminary survey. "You know/ he added, "that 
I am not wasteful." 5 * 

He set forth his grand design boldly at the start of his report: 55 "Good 
roads and canals will shorten distances, facilitate commercial and personal 
intercourse, and unite, by a still more intimate community of interests, 
the remote quarters of the United States. No other single operation, 
within the power of Government, can more effectively tend to strengthen 
and perpetuate that Union which secures external independence, do 
mestic peace, and internal liberty." 

Specifically, he proposed a network of roads, canals, and river improve 
ments to interlace every section of the land* To connect North and 
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South, four short canals were to be constructed: from Boston to Buzzards 
Bay; from the Raritan River across New Jersey to the Delaware River; 
across Delaware to the head of Chesapeake Bay; through the Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina. Together these would create an 
internal waterway from Boston to St. Marys, Georgia, close to the entire 
length of the eastern seaboard. Land transportation would be afforded by 
a great turnpike that would use routes already established between Maine 
and Georgia. 

As far as the expanding nation was concerned, Gallatin considered the 
links between East and West even more important. He envisioned four 
principal highways across the mountains linking the Susquehanna River 
and the Allegheny, the Potomac and the Monongahela, the James and 
the Kanawha, the Santee or the Savannah and the Tennessee. New York 
and New England were to be tied with the West by canals from the 
Hudson River to Lake Champlain and Lake Ontario, as well as by a canal 
around Niagara Falls. 

To enlist the interest of New England and the Far South, Gallatin also 
proposed construction of a number of roads and canals that would be 
primarily of local benefit; but he made clear that his yardstick for fed 
eral grants was to have no relation to the population of the states in 
which the improvements were to be made: "Roads and canals are often of 
greater utility to the States which they unite, than to those through 
which they pass." 

This point was one that he had to debate with President Jefferson. In 
1805, in recommending internal improvements to Congress, the Presi 
dent proposed doubtless to accord to his constitutional scruples that 
federal funds be apportioned among the states on the basis of their popu 
lation, and that the Constitution be amended to authorize such a prac 
tice. Then and in 1808 Gallatin told him: "The strict rule in a constitu 
tional provision would be very embarrassing and sometimes defeat the 
most important object, because it often happens that an improvement 
is as useful or more useful to an adjacent State than to that through 
which it passes. ... A just apportionment will naturally result from the 
conflicting interests on the floor of Congress/ 56 

Gallatin estimated the cost of the program he outlined in 1808 at 
$20,000,000. If Congress would appropriate $2,000,000 a year, it 
could all be realized within ten years. A continuing program of improve 
ments could be financed through a permanent rotating fund established 
by the Treasury through the sale of a special United States bond issue 
directly to individuals. 

The plan had many virtues. Hamilton s report on manufactures in 1791 
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had charted a program for industrial development that was bold, farsee- 
ing, national, and practical; Gallatin s report on internal improvements 
in 1808 proposed a boon to transportation, communications, and the 
economy that had the same qualities. Adoption would avoid the waste 
and corruption characteristic of piecemeal and haphazard developments. 
It might well set a permanent pattern for the national economy as Galla- 
tin s debt retirement policy appeared to be doing in fiscal practice. 

Although the plan was criticized in details, public response to it was 
favorable, on the whole. President Jefferson espoused it in his annual 
message that year, but Congress failed to adopt it, for reasons that we 
shall see. The more s the pity, for its specific suggestions were applicable 
until the coming of the steam railroad two decades later, and its basic 
principles remain valid to our day. 



15- Ttree Storm Clouds 



In 1804, President Jefferson was elected to a second term l&gt;y an extraor 
dinary margin. Four years before, he had won only 73 out of 138 electoral 
votes; now he had 162 out of 176. Even the supposedly rock-ribbed Fed 
eralist state of Massachusetts accorded its approval. The measure of the 
national confidence was shown also in the Congress elected: only 7 Fed 
eralist senators among 34, only 25 Federalist representatives among 



To this triumph Gallatin made no mean contribution. 

elped evolve and his scrupulous, efficient execution of them were 
Steadily an3^materially reducing the public debt despite unprecedented 
expenses; the national domain had been more than doubled; the West 
was being settled in an orderly fashion, and a start was being made to tie 
it to other parts of the country. Gallatin was even helping reluctantly, 
it is true to bring the Barbary pirates to terms. 

But even during this sunny time there were gray clouds overhead and 
black ones on the horizon. The frustrated ambition of Aaron Burr was 
to leave its trail of ill feeling in the Democratic-Republican party. The 
schism that Duane and Leib were creating in Pennsylvania and the fric 
tion between the Secretary of the Treasury and the pro-Navy group, 
represented by Robert and Samuel Smith, were breeding consequences 
even direr for Gallatin s career. Two clouds just appearing at the horizon 
were international the maritime practices of Great Britain during the 
global war she was waging against Napoleon Bonaparte, and the de 
termination of Jefferson to acquire Florida from Spain; one cloud was a 
personality Gallatin s old friend John Randolph of Roanoke. 
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The trouble with Randolph of Roanoke was inextricably interwoven 
with Jefferson s determination to gain Florida; but even if Florida had 
never existed Jefferson and hence Gallatin would have had difficulties 
with the Virginia Congressman. 

Gallatin and Randolph had been immensely fond of each other ever 
since their first meeting as minority members of the Sixth Congress. 
The friendship was so warm that, when Gallatin outraged the Congress 
man s deep-seated states -rights principles by the compromise he arranged 
over the Yazoo, Randolph blamed Madison. Privately he would ask a 
mutual friend to "commend him" to Gallatin and, "for God s sake, try and 
find what is the matter with him." a Publicly he would denounce Madi 
son on the floor of Congress for what he knew Gallatin had done. 

When Randolph was in Washington he continued to enjoy the hospital 
ity of the Gallatins on Capitol Hill; when he was at home in Virginia 
the two men still corresponded frequently. They shared many prejudices: 
against Washington as a place to live and work; against the ineptitude 
of Robert Smith as Secretary of the Navy "the nation has had the most 
conclusive proof that a head is no necessary appendage to the establish 
ment/ observed Randolph; against the schism among the Democratic- 
Republicans in Pennsylvania "I can gather that there has been no want 
of indiscretion, intemperance, and rashness on either side/ wrote the 
Virginian.* Their collaboration on Treasury matters continued to be close, 
and Gallatin even lent his friend a department clerk on occasion to take 
care of the penmanship involved in preparing appropriation bills &gt; 

President Jefferson s efforts to purchase Florida placed Gallatin, loyal 
to his chief, in such a position that the friendship could not endure. 
Ironically the cause of the break was one that appealed to both Jefferson 
and Randolph as southerners but left Gallatin, nationalist but northern, 
apathetic. 

The President s obsession that the United States must have possession 
of West Florida the strip of land along the Gulf of Mexico that cut off 
the mouths of the navigable rivers in the Mississippi Territory and in 
cluded the only good naval harbor on the Gulf, Mobile Bay was not 
new by any means. It was one of the reasons he had sent Monroe to Paris 
to negotiate for Louisiana; the success of that negotiation strengthened 
his determination about Florida, Gallatin did not share his enthusiasm 
but, as a loyal cabinet member, did his best to cooperate. 

At the time of the negotiation Jefferson had no illusion that the Louisi- 
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ana Purchase included Florida. But subsequent study of the vague 
phrases of the treaty, plus a liberal amount of wishful thinking, con 
vinced him that Florida was included. 5 He kept arguing the point 
with Gallatin until in late August, 1803, the Secretary conceded in meas 
ured words: "I agree with you that we have a right to claim that part of 
West Florida which was part of Louisiana; I was of a different opinion, 
but am now convinced." He did not explain what had changed his 
mind. 6 

The issue did not come to a head until February 24, 1804, when Con 
gress passed the Mobile Act, at the insistence of the President and Ran 
dolph. The wording of the act implied that West Florida was already 
American through the Louisiana Purchase a claim Randolph had loudly 
asserted an the floor of the House. 7 Under the terms of the act, Treas 
ury officials were to make provisions for the collection of customs duties 
at Mobile Bay and the interdiction of Spanish vessels landing at Baton 
Rouge. The Spanish minister delivered a vigorous protest. Gallatin con 
ferred with Secretary Madison, who shared his view, then told the Presi 
dent that he feared the Administration had not "taken solid ground/ and 
that it would be difficult to justify its policy "to impartial men." He sug 
gested that Jefferson reverse the policy and, in order to save face, make 
it appear that he was overruling acts the Treasury had taken on its 
own initiative. Jefferson agreed, naming another port of entry for Mis 
sissippi and ordering no interference with Spanish vessels at Baton 
Rouge. 8 

Gallatin was able to spare the President further embarrassment on the 
question when he was preparing a message to Congress in October. 
The first draft belied Jefferson s real feelings by making it appear that 
the United States had no further interest in West Florida. Realizing that 
in time his chief would rue this, Gallatin urged that the government 
make clear its intention "to abstain from exercising jurisdiction or taking 
forcible possession till all other means were exhausted." The President 
made the change. 9 

His next step was to send Monroe to Madrid to see if Spain would sell 
Florida over Randolph s protest that a purchase "would disgrace us for 
ever." 10 In August, 1805, word reached Washington that Spain, embold 
ened by Napoleon s support, refused to discuss a sale, and even refused to 
ratify a convention, on which much diplomatic time and toil had been 
expended, authorizing indemnification for illegal seizure of American 
ships. The rejection of the sale did not surprise Gallatin, but the rejec 
tion of the convention wounded his national pride. 11 Gradually his rage 
wore off, and his caution returned. When President Jefferson asked the 
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cabinet for suggestions as to the government s policy toward Spain, 12 he 
considered the matter for three weeks. Then he wrote a memorandum 
more than five thousand words long, comprehensive, cool, and judicious 
one of his ablest public papers. 

The principal point of the memorandum was that the United States 
should avoid war with Spain for moral as well as practical considera 
tions. The high regard that other nations had for the United States and 
the Jefferson Administration had been won by policies of wisdom, mod 
eration, and justice; it was imperative that nothing be done to lower it. 
What possible excuse could be given for war with Spain now? Certainly 
not a boundary matter: in taking possession of Louisiana, the United 
States had virtually acknowledged that West Florida was not part of the 
Purchase, Nor was the rejection of the convention an adequate excuse. 
The convention had hung fire for years without provoking war; why 
should it now? 

What could the United States gain by war? Gallatin asked. All of 
Florida certainly, perhaps "the miserable establishments of Santa Fe and 
San Antonio," possibly Havana and Vera Cruz. But the cost to national 
prestige would be inestimable, the loss to shipping incalculable. Na 
poleon s natural concern for Spain would cause him to support her in 
case of war; this would in turn oblige the United States to seek an en 
tangling alliance with Great Britain. Debts and taxes would be the in 
evitable consequence. Far better to maintain the status quo and wait for 
time to change the Spanish attitude. 

What should be done in the meantime? The recent peace with Tripoli 
made available for other purposes the $2,000,000 that flowed into the 
Mediterranean Fund each year; with the $3,000,000 that would accumu 
late within four years a dozen ships-of-the-line could be built and some 
frigates purchased. Then, recalling his old hope that the building of a 
navy might be postponed, he added wryly: "I have had no doubt for a 
long time that the United States would have a navy. It is certain that so 
long as we have none, we must perpetually be liable to injuries and in 
sults , . . when there is war in Europe," lft 

Madison offered similar conciliatory counsel, and the President was 
persuaded to bide his time* But in October and November he again 
asked the cabinet whether it might not be a good idea to make another 
effort to purchase Florida and even Texas from Spain, using France as 
an intermediary: John Armstrong, American minister to France, had sent 
word that Talleyrand would be willing to make his services available, 
Gallatin objected that the assent of Congress ought to be obtained before 
the business went far, and the President agreed. The cabinet unani- 
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mously went on record in favor of purchase at a price not to exceed 
$5,ooo,ooo. 14 Soon after, word came from Armstrong that Talleyrand 
would require $7,000,000; the cabinet was still agreeable. 15 

Jefferson thought that he could handle Congress in this situation much 
as he had done at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. First he would 
send it a message declaring that Spanish-American relations had become 
most critical; later he would transmit a confidential message requesting 
an appropriation to buy what he sought from Spain. Gallatin threw him 
self wholeheartedly into the plan, volunteering to obtain the coopera 
tion of Randolph, who had helped so much in getting the Louisiana Pur 
chase through the House. The appropriation bill, he advised, should be 
phrased "in very general terms." 16 

In late November the President showed Gallatin a draft of his message 
to Congress. It was exceedingly bellicose, proposing extensive prepara 
tions for defense that included naval construction and organization of 
the militia. One section recommended abandonment of the Mediterra 
nean Fund, and against this idea Gallatin protested emphatically. To 
build a fleet or to buy Florida, it would be necessary either to continue 
the Fund or to borrow money. "It is not indeed probable," he observed 
more mildly, "that the proposed plan for the purchase of Florida will be 
relished by Congress unless they see that the object can be obtained with 
out increasing the debt." 17 The President readily yielded, removing all 
mention of the Mediterranean Fund from the message delivered to 
Congress on December j. 18 

To the later confidential message and especially to a set of resolutions 
proposed for adoption by Congress, Gallatin had more pronounced objec 
tions. Feeling that the President had hopelessly scrambled the objects of 
the message and the resolutions, he put his analytical mind to work 
and reassembled both message and resolutions along lines more logical 
and clear-cut. 19 Jefferson accepted the suggestions, and the revisions were 
delivered to Congress on December 8. 20 

Now Gallatin moved to obtain Randolph s cooperation in persuading 
the House to pass the resolutions. Here a slip-up in the planning became 
apparent. The wayward Randolph had grown cold toward the President 
and even cooler toward Secretary Madison because of their handling of 
diplomatic relations. He told Gallatin, and the President himself, that he 
opposed the appropriation and the manner in which the President sought 
to obtain it. 21 

Thus thwarted, Gallatin turned for aid to Hannah s cousin Joseph 
H. Nicholson, who was also on the House committee charged with the 
problem. 22 But Randolph s spirit hovered over the deliberation of the 
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committee. No action was taken, and, after the committee adjourned, 
Nicholson returned the resolutions, saying that he was unalterably op 
posed to one of them which would give the President "the Power to em 
ploy an undefined force within undefined Limits, and pledges the Legisla 
ture to the ratification of any Treaty which he may think proper to 
make." The whole proposal, he suggested, smacked too much of the power 
of a Roman emperor. 28 

Anxious but still not despondent, Gallatin waited a fortnight while 
Randolph visited Baltimore and the committee recessed. On the morning 
of December 21, hearing that Randolph had returned and a meeting 
was to be held, he went to the Capitol and waited in the corridor. Ran 
dolph later recorded what followed: As he was about to enter the com 
mittee room he "was called aside by the secretary of the treasury, with 
whom he retired, and who put into his hands a paper headed Provision 
for the purchase of Florida/ As soon as he cast eyes on the title, [he] de 
clared that he would not vote a shilling. The secretary interrupted him 
by observing, with his characteristic caution, that he did not want to 
be understood as recommending the measure, but if the committee 
should deem it advisable, he had devised a plan for raising the necessary 
supplies, as had been requested, (or directed) in that case to do." 
Expressing disgust with the whole procedure* "which he could not but 
consider as highly disingenuous/ the Virginian turned his back on his old 
friend and walked into the committee room. 24 

This did not mean that all was yet lost for Gallatin and the President. 
Seven weeks later Congress over the strident opposition of Randolph but 
with the moral support of Nicholson voted to appropriate $2,000,000 
for "extraordinary expenses" in foreign relations. 85 The victory, however, 
placed Gallatin in a vulnerable position, for the Treasury now required 
every cent of income to which it was authorized. Taking advantage of 
the fact, Randolph rose in Congress on April 14 to propose an end to the 
duty on salt, and a day later brought in a bill calling for its repeal and the 
continuance of the Mediterranean Fund* He delivered a stinging attack on 
the Administration but without any allusion to Gallatin for having 
failed to insist on specific appropriations by the legislature. Repeal of the 
salt tax was a popular proposal. The duty was one that even Gallatin 
disapproved of in principle, although he defended it because it was 
producing more than half a million dollars a year. The Federalists and 
many Democratic-Republicans in the House joined hands to pass the 
bill; but in the end the Senate defeated it, after many bitter words. 26 

At the opening of the next session of Congress, Gallatin bowed to pop 
ular sentiment. Through the President s annual message, he took up Ran- 
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dolph s proposal that the tax be repealed and the Mediterranean Fund be 
retained for the time being. These objectives were realized in the act of 
March 3, iSoy. 27 

Randolph s punitive forays on the Administration proved to be in 
calculably expensive. Loss of the salt tax somewhat pinched Gallatin s 
fiscal operations, although the Mediterranean Fund was a palliative. Far 
more costly was the schism the Florida issue produced in Democratic- 
Republican ranks; this became so wide and so sharp that neither the 
President nor Gallatin could close it. To make matters worse, Florida con 
tinued to remain beyond American reach, for Napoleon Bonaparte had 
just placed one of his brothers on the Spanish throne and was in no 
mood to relinquish any of Spain s New World possessions at any price. 



Randolph continued to see Gallatin socially, while he brooded over his 
grievances against Secretary Madison and President Jefferson. Then, on 
March 13, 1806, in pressing his vendetta against them on the floor of 
the House, he brought Gallatin s name into the affair. Several months be 
fore, he told his colleagues, discussing foreign policy with Gallatin, he 
had asked the Secretary what certain dispatches lately arrived from Eu 
rope contained. Gallatin had replied that he did not know, because they 
had not yet been communicated to the cabinet. "When I discovered that 
the head of the second Department under the Government did not know 
they were in existence, much less that his opinion on them had not been 
consulted, ... I declared , . . that there is no Cabinet!" Randolph 
shouted, "What! the head of the Treasury Department a vigorous and 
commanding statesman, a practical statesman, the benefit of whose wis 
dom and experience the nation fondly believes is always obtained before 
the great measures of the Government are taken unacquainted with, 
and unconsulted on, important dispatches, ... I have no hesitation in 
saying, there is no Cabinet, when I see a man, second to none for vigorous 
understanding, and practical good sense, ousted from it." 28 

The tirade caused a sensation the length of the land. Friends of the Ad 
ministration urged Randolph to say something to wipe out the impres 
sion it had created. He made an effort, but the conciliatory words got 
caught in his throat. Indeed, he worsened the wound with another out 
burst against Madison, asserting he had it on Gallatin s word that Madi 
son had requested funds from the Treasury to buy peace with France and 
Spain and perhaps buy Florida as well. Madison s act was heinous, he sug- 
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gested to the House, because neither the negotiation nor the purchase had 
been approved by Congress * 29 

To calm the tempest required a congressional resolution and letters 
back and forth between Gallatin and several members of the House. The 
fact was established that Randolph, to embarrass Madison, had exag 
gerated a hearsay account of what Gallatia had told two New York con 
gressmen to wit, that Madison had suggested to Gallatin a purchase of 
foreign exchange to avoid a delay in the attempt to buy Florida, but then 
had decided to wait for congressional authorization. 80 

Randolph s loosely flung words would not be downed. Several months 
later the Richmond Enquirer published an article by Randolph, signed 
"Decius," criticizing Jefferson s handling of the Florida affair and, by 
indirection, Gallatin as well. 81 For years the affair was revived every 
time a political enemy needed ammunition with which to attack Galla 
tin. 

Press vilification became so vicious by the autumn of 1806 that Presi 
dent Jefferson felt he must reassure the Secretary. In a letter of October 
12, he recalled earlier efforts to set members of the cabinet at logger 
heads with each other. "My affection and confidence in you are nothing 
impaired, and they cannot be impaired by means so unworthy the notice 
of candid and honorable minds/* 82 Gallatin replied gratefully, alluding 
to the freedom with which the President had always allowed him to ex 
press his own opinions, "even when they may have happened not pre 
cisely to coincide with your own view of the subject and you have 
thought them erroneous/ 8d To his sister-in-law he wrote that the Presi 
dent s letter "affords additional proof of the goodness of his heart, and 
shows that he is above all those little squabbles/ H4 

In order to preserve his friendship with the President, Gallatin had to 
relinquish his intimacy with John Randolph, The Virginia Congressman 
was no longer a familiar figure at the Gallatins home. The personal letters 
ceased, though officially the Secretary of the Treasury continued to ad 
dress Randolph as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. A year 
later, Speaker of the House Joseph B, Varnum of Massachusetts, at Jeffer 
son s insistence, removed Randolph from the chairmanship. Privately, 
Gallatin considered the replacement "improper" and acknowledged that 
it would give him "additional labor/* a About the same time Gallatin 
lost another close collaborator when Joseph H. Nicholson retired from 
Congress to accept a federal judgeship. 

Randolph continued to speak of Gallatin in high terms long after their 
break. In May, 18 12, he referred to him on the House floor as "that 
great man and great let 7710 call him"; 86 in April, 1824, he alluded to 
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him as "the apostle of Truth, and the favorite votary of Liberty/ 8T In the 
years between, Gallatin was to realize acutely the costliness of the break. 



The difficulties with Spain over Florida and the break with Randolph 
complicated Gallatin s work and threatened the fortunes of the Jefferson 
Administration. Yet they were trivial compared to the national crisis 
created by deteriorating relations with Great Britain. 

When war again broke out in Europe in 1803, and Napoleonic 
France and Great Britain set out to starve or strangle each other by 
blockade, the United States at first derived only satisfaction from the 
conflict. The American merchant marine carried noncontraband goods to 
and from the colonies of the warring powers, to the enormous profit 
of shipowners and the considerable advantage of the Treasury Depart 
ment. Then, during 1805, two changes in British policy struck hard at 
the American carrying trade. In the celebrated case of the Essex, a ruling 
by the British prize appeal court promised to make it extremely expensive 
to ship goods between the warring nations by way of the United States. 
On top of this, the British government adopted a system of licensing that 
gave it a high degree of control over neutral trade and a financial share 
in it. President Jefferson and Secretary Madison, however, were so busy 
with attempts to purchase West Florida that they neglected to protest. 38 

The shipping interests of the middle states and New England did not 
take the innovations calmly. In January, 1806, before the British rulings 
had time to affect the carrying trade, a Pennsylvania congressman called 
for reprisal in the form of a ban on all imports from Great Britain. The 
prospect of losing $5,000,000 a year in duties through such a ban 
alarmed Gallatin. With his encouragement, Congressman Nicholson pro 
posed that the prohibition be limited to British goods that could be ob 
tained from other nations or manufactured in the United States. 89 A non 
importation bill along these lines was passed in February to go into effect 
in November, with the hope that in the meantime the British, worried by 
the prospect of losing the American market, would reverse their trade 
policy. 40 Great Britain, however, was not frightened, and the law went 
into effect on schedule. 

Now Gallatin s troubles began in earnest. His customs officers seized a 
few pieces of proscribed goods and levied a few fines. At the same time 
they began forwarding an avalanche of petitions from merchants in the 
ports for remission of fines. In conferences with Secretary Madison and 
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Attorney General Caesar A. Rodney, he concluded that the law was so de 
fective that it could not be adequately enforced. The three men agreed 
that it would be better to seek some other way of accomplishing the same 
end. The law authorized the President to order suspension of its opera 
tion. The cabinet members drew up a suspension proclamation and per 
suaded President Jefferson to issue it. The law had been in effect only 
five weeks when it was suspended on December 19, 1806, and the sus 
pension was prolonged by another Presidential order in March, iSoy. 41 

Meanwhile the President with Secretary Smith had concocted another 
project to threaten the British and incidentally the Spanish, During the 
war with the Mediterranean pirates, gunboats none of them longer than 
seventy-five feet or carrying more than two guns had been useful. Jef 
ferson was fascinated with them because they appeared to be cheap, could 
be stored easily when not in use, and contracts for construction could 
be distributed throughout the land, spreading the popularity of his ad 
ministration. His plan called for construction of 123 ganboats during 
1807 and 1808. Of these, 40 would be used to guard the Mississippi, 24 
the other ports "in time of European war/ 4a 

As soon as Gallatin heard of the project, he registered his disapproval. 
What the President proposed, he sputtered in a memorandum of Febru 
ary 8, 1807, would cost the government a million dollars annually. Al 
ready, 73 vessels were under construction, more than enough for any 
peacetime exigency* If war came, it would be possible within sixty days 
perhaps half that time to turn out 60 gunboats. To build more craft 
than were needed would be foolish and extravagant. 43 Jefferson was unim 
pressed. He disputed Gallatin s estimates of the cost of construction 
and maintenance; he denied that enough boats could be constructed 
even in six months; he declared that "an enterprising enemy" could de 
stroy our seaports and construction yards as "the ist operation of war," 44 

The President was fortified in his action by three more packets of un 
pleasant news from abroad* One came from Berlin where, in November, 
1806, Napoleon issued a decree by which the British Isles were to be cut 
off from all vessels, British or foreign a great blow to all neutral ship 
ping. The second item of news came from London, where James Monroe 
had just completed a trade treaty with Great Britain. Jefferson found it 
little better than the Jay Treaty, which it would replace, and was espe 
cially disturbed by its provision that the United States must refuse to 
recognize the Berlin Decree before the treaty would go into effect. Fearful 
of the Senate s reaction, the President returned the draft to London with 
the advice that unless it was drastically revised the United States would 
ally itself with France. 
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The third bundle of unpleasant news also came from London. The 
ambitious and wily George Canning, on succeeding to the foreign minis 
try, resolved to crush the United States as a maritime power. Conditions 
had become so intolerable aboard British vessels during the war years 
that thousands of English sailors had sought employment on American 
ships. Canning proposed that Britain reassert her traditional position that 
no man born a British subject might forswear allegiance and become a 
naturalized citizen of another country. 

It occurred to Madison that Canning might react more agreeably to 
American proposals for a new treaty if the United States offered to 
forbid the continued service on our vessels of all British sailors employed 
less than two years. But Gallatiu estimated that such a policy would 
mean the loss of 9,000 able-bodied seamen nearly one-fourth of the 
able-bodied seamen in American service. This, he pointed out, "would 
materially injure our navigation, more indeed than any restrictions which, 
supposing no treaty to take place, [Britain] would lay on our commerce/ 
Gallatin s estimate gave the President pause: "I am more and more con 
vinced," he told Madison, "that our best course is, to let the negociation 
take a friendly nap, and endeavor in the mean time to practice as much 
of its principles as are mutually acceptable/* 45 

The "nap" was rudely disturbed late in June, 1807. Gallatin was at 
tending to some Treasury business at Philadelphia during the congres 
sional recess when Secretary Dearborn broke in on him at A. J. Dallas s 
home with alarming news. The British ship of war Leopard had seized the 
United States frigate Chesapeake in Chesapeake Bay for refusing to sub 
mit to a search for British deserters; three men had been killed and 
eighteen wounded; four were taken as deserters, although only one 
proved to be a British subject. This, Jefferson had written, "renders it 
necessary to have all our council together." Gallatin started for the Capi 
tal at once but was delayed en route by illness. At Washington he found 
the whole cabinet assembled. The members were of the same heart as 
Americans of all parties and sections. For the first time in the national 
history the people were united, were one in indignation against Britain. 40 

Gallatin believed that Congress ought to be summoned at once, and 
war declared. War would be "calamitous," but it had been forced upon 
us. 47 But at a series of cabinet meetings held in tropical Washington heat, 
he learned that peace had become Thomas Jefferson s passion. The Presi 
dent proposed to call a meeting of Congress in late October and, in the 
meantime, to instruct Monroe at London to insist to the British on "an 
entire abolition" of impressment from American vessels. 48 

Gallatin was not happy about the delay, for he was convinced that 
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war was inevitable. He acknowledged that sacrifices would likewise be 
inevitable. "We will be poorer, both as a Nation and as a Government, 
our debt and taxes will encrease, and our progress in every respect will 
be interrupted/ he told Judge Nicholson. He feared, as a decade ear 
lier, "the necessary increase of executive power and influence, the specu 
lation of contractors and jobbers, and the introduction of permanent 
military and naval establishments/ But more important were "the inde 
pendence and honor of the nation." Perhaps it would be well to awaken 
"nobler feelings and habits than avarice and luxury" lest Americans de 
generate, "like the Hollanders, into a nation of mere calculators." 49 

During the next torrid weeks, feeling "so unwell," with a head "so 
muddy" that it was difficult to think clearly, Gallatin gathered informa 
tion and drew up a plan for the seemingly certain conflict. Finances were 
of course his first concern. The Treasury was in an advantageous posi 
tion to withstand the strains of war. It had a surplus of somewhat more 
than $7,500,000; the debt, through systematic repayment, was under 
$57,000,000. Receipts were at an all-time high so high that, just seven 
months earlier, Gallatin had prophesied that the Treasury would soon 
start accumulating a surplus of five to six million dollars a year. If war 
came, of course receipts would fall and expenses soar, But he was con 
vinced that the conflict could be financed largely by loans. Discreet in 
quiries among merchants and bankers made him confident he could ob 
tain sufficient financing for three years without "any great amount of new 
taxes/ 50 

Using Treasury data, Gallatin enumerated the ports likely to be at 
tacked by the British and spelled out the steps necessary for defending 
them. He similarly appraised the British possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere and suggested ways of attack. Thirty thousand men would 
be necessary to execute these campaigns "if recruiting is despaired of 
to the necessary amount, Congress must supply twelve month s militia." 
The war, he concluded in the memorandum he presented to the Presi 
dent on July 25, would cost $18,000,000 a year, $11,000,000 to be ob 
tained through added duties and taxes, $7,000,000 through an annual 
loan. He would continue paying off the old debt through hostilities by 
floating other annual loans. 51 

By early August the tension had cased enough for the cabinet members 
to scatter to their homes. Gallatin rejoined his wife in New York, where 
he discovered that in the six weeks since the Chesapeake affair, the mar 
tial spirit had almost completely evaporated; New York businessmen, he 
wrote to Madison, fear war so much "that they have persuaded them- 
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selves that there is no danger of that event/ 52 But some of the more 
realistic citizens were rushing plans to fortify their harbor. 58 

He was in a more cautious mood when the cabinet returned to 
Washington early in October. On reading the draft of the message the 
President proposed to present to the special session of Congress, he ob 
jected strongly to its tone. It listed British "outrages," described war as 
"highly probable/ seemed even to call upon Congress for a declaration of 
war. In a memorandum to Jefferson, he insisted that the United States 
was not militarily ready for war, and would not be for some months. He 
suggested that he speak softly while making war preparations energeti 
cally. 54 To Gallatin s pleasure, the President rewrote the message, and for 
tunately so, as the temper of the new Congress was highly pacific. 55 

Gallatin s annual report on the Treasury, issued soon after the start of 
the session, made it clear that he was proceeding on the assumption that 
war was on the way. His plans filled in the outline he had sketched 
during the summer and fall. Lest his denunciations of a public debt in 
earlier speeches and writings cause surprise at his casual statement that, 
after the first year of war, loans obtained on the basis of increased cus 
toms duties would see the nation through, he explained: "An addition to 
the debt is doubtless an evil; but experience having shown with what 
rapid progress the revenue of the Union increases in time of peace . . . 
a hope may be confidently entertained that . . . the return of peace 
will, without any effort, afford ample resources for reimbursing what 
ever may have been borrowed during the war." 56 

Within six weeks Congress authorized the expenditure of $1,850,000 
for the defense measures requested by the President. Almost half of this 
went for the construction of 188 of Jefferson s beloved gunboats. 

Meanwhile, President Jefferson was dreamily returning to his old illu 
sion that American exports were more necessary to the welfare of Eu 
rope and Great Britain than the profits from their sale and transportation 
were to the United States, He proposed to the cabinet that the suspended 
Nonimportation Act of 1806 be restored, arguing that its operation 
would bring Canning to terms promptly. Gallatin at first contented him 
self with proposing an alternative: that the act be repealed and a law 
more general in scope be substituted, proscribing imports from Britain, 
to go into effect in February, i8o8. 57 Madison frowned on the idea, but 
Jefferson conceded that it had "some good phases" and "merited con 
sideration/ 5S 

A few days later, on December 5, 1807, Gallatin sharpened his at 
tack on the act with a detailed and sharp criticism of its phrasing. It 
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was so filled, he insisted, with inconsistencies and ambiguities that en 
forcement or even satisfactory revision was impossible; he cited a few 
of the ridiculous and bewildering provisions to make his point clear. 59 

As soon as word leaked out that a renewal of the Act was contem 
plated, Congress and the President were deluged with protests. To these, 
as well as to Gallatin s suggestions, Jefferson turned a deaf ear, ordering 
renewed enforcement of the Act as of December 14. 

On December 17 the President summoned the cabinet to ponder more 
unwelcome news. Napoleon was making it clear that he intended to en 
force the 1806 Berlin Decree energetically; and Canning in London, who 
had given our ministers James Monroe and William Pinkney no satisfac 
tion on the Chesapeake affair, had obtained the issuance of a royal proc 
lamation directing all naval officers to enforce rigorously the British 
impressment policy against neutral vessels. Monroe and Pinkney con 
fessed they had lost all hope of making a commercial treaty with Britain. 

The President had a definite and drastic proposal for the cabinet to 
consider one that he was confident would promptly bring the British to 
terms. He would call on Congress to establish an embargo on all ship 
ping, American or foreign, into or out of American ports. Madison ap 
proved the proposal; Gallatin was uncertain, but gave assent by silence. 
The idea was unanimously approved by the cabinet. 60 

All that night Gallatin worried about the decision. An embargo might 
be good for a short period, but not on a permanent basis. War was prefer 
able to a permanent embargo. He set down his reasoning in a letter to the 
President early the next day: "Governmental prohibitions do always more 
mischief than had been calculated; and it is not without much hesitation 
that a statesman should hazard to regulate the concerns of individuals as 
he can do it better than themselves." He believed any hopes that an 
embargo would oblige Great Britain to improve its treatment of the 
United States were "entirely groundless." 61 

At ten o clock that morning the cabinet held another meeting, 62 No 
record of the deliberations was kept, but it is clear that Gallatin was over 
ruled. The draft of a message to Congress, framed by Madison and call 
ing for an embargo without any reference to a time limit, was accepted 
by the President to be made public in his name. It was dispatched at 
noon to the Capitol, where Vice President George Clinton immediately 
read it to an expectant Congress, 68 

Within four days, the legislators granted Jefferson s request, virtually 
without discussion. The Embargo Act, which went into effect on De 
cember 22, 1807, has been aptly described as "a self-blockade of the 
purest water/ for it prohibited the departure of all vessels, American or 
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foreign, from American harbors for foreign ports. There was one ex 
ception. Foreign vessels were permitted to leave in ballast a provision 
inserted at GallathVs suggestion because "they are so few as to be of no 
object to us, and we may thereby prevent a similar detention of our 
vessels abroad, or at least a pretence for it." 64 

Thus began an experiment, conceived by Jefferson and abetted by 
Madison, that the President sincerely believed would be the crowning tri 
umph of his Administration. The onerous and thankless task of enforcing 
it fell upon the shoulders of Gallatin, who had little faith in it but was 
faithfully determined to give it a fair trial. 



1 6. The Trouble with 

the Embargo 



To Thomas Jefferson, the Embargo Act, closing American ports to all 
international trade, was no ordinary law, no weapon easually taken up for 
the maritime war with Great Britain. As he assured Gallatin and the other 
members of the Cabinet on several occasions, it was an experiment of 
"immense value" for the "future as well as on this occasion" to see 
whether the United States might bring Great Britain and the other 
major European nations to terms by denying them our goods and our 
carrying services, 1 

Secretary Gallatin, the federal officer whose subordinates were most re 
sponsible for enforcing the law, did his utmost to test its potentialities 
despite his skepticism. Secretary Smith, head of the Navy, was concerned 
but less directly; he also executed the President s orders, while grumbling 
volubly that the act was "a mischief-making busybody ." a Secretary 
Madison, who had cordially assisted Jefferson in sponsoring the law, 
took virtually no part in enforcement, for his department dealt with 
other matters. 

As soon as the embargo was voted, Gallatin sent out a series of circu 
lar letters to all collectors to direct them in the enforcement. 8 Even as he 
did this the difficulties ahead oppressed him. The law was sloppily 
drafted; it did not provide penalties for violation; it neglected to men 
tion vessels in the coasting trade; it did not prohibit the export of 
specie to pay for foreign cargoes loaded in the United States. As Galla 
tin pointed out to the President on December 23, 1807, the day after 
the law went into effect, these omissions would have to be corrected in 
order to achieve any degree of success** Jefferson agreed, 5 and most of 
them were corrected but only after a delay by several laws, especially 
the acts of April 25, 1808, and January 9, 1809. 

Trouble broke out almost immediately in the trade along the coast and 
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the Canadian border. The coastwise traffic in flour suddenly assumed un 
precedented proportions. Port officials found it difficult to decide whether 
a vessel loaded with flour, corn, rice, and rye, would actually take it to an 
other American port, as its owners declared it would, or to a foreign 
port to be sold at large profits. In some places abroad flour sold at eight 
times its usual price and at three times the sum shippers were obliged to 
post as a bond to comply with the legislation enacted at Gallatin s re 
quest. The President urged him to use to the utmost his power to detain 
suspicious vessels, employing revenue cutters and armed vessels if need 
be. But the Navy did not have enough gunboats, frigates, and other ves 
sels to patrol the coast and spot all the vessels that eluded the port offi 
cials. The embargo was exceedingly unpopular in the coastal cities, and 
the federal attorneys complained to Gallatin that it was virtually impos 
sible to persuade courts to order the detention of vessels or juries to 
convict evaders. 7 

The difficulties of enforcing the law along the Canadian border were 
compounded by President Jefferson s wish that not a single citizen of any 
of the states "be deprived of a meal of bread." 8 Authority was given 
to the governors of states along the northeastern border to license the 
landing of vessels with grain from other American ports. Soon reports 
flowed into Gallatin s office that some governors were abusing this author 
ity scandalously. On May 28 he told the President that "one mail alone 
brought me permits for eleven thousand barrels, exclusively of corn and 
rye meal." The most indiscriminate issuer of licenses was Governor 
James Sullivan of Massachusetts. Gallatin suggested that the power to 
issue licenses be centralized in the Treasury Department, where it could 
be enforced more rigorously and with less "favoritism." 9 The President 
was unwilling to do this, although he did chide Governor Sullivan a 
rebuke not accepted in the best spirit. 10 

Along the northeastern border there was also trouble of a slightly dif 
ferent sort. In the spring of 1808 goods of all varieties began to be 
smuggled over land, lake, and river between Nova Scotia and New Bruns 
wick and Maine, Vermont, and New York. The maritime towns of the 
two Canadian provinces hummed with unprecedented activity. Governor 
Daniel Tompkins of New York bluntly told Gallatin that there was "open 
insurrection" from Niagara Falls to Passamaquoddy Bay. When apprised 
of this, Jefferson directed Gallatin to "spare no pains or expence to bring 
the rascals ... to justice." He reiterated his determination to learn "by a 
fair experiment . . . the power of this great weapon, the embargo." The 
Secretary should obtain any aid the Navy or War Department could spare 
to enforce the law. By mid-September, Gallatin had obtained the dispatch 
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of regulars and militia to the disaffected area, where a certain degree 
of order was restored. 11 

But he feared that such success would be only temporary. Either Con 
gress would have to give the Executive "the most arbitrary powers" and 
considerable armed power or it would have to abandon the embargo. He 
warned the President what some of these arbitrary powers would be: "not 
a single vessel shall be permitted to move without the special permission 
of the Executive . . . the collectors [shall] be invested with a general 
power of seizing property anywhere . . . without being liable to per 
sonal suits/ "Such arbitrary powers," he remarked, were "dangerous and 
odious," 12 

Equally bad, in Gallatin s view, were other consequences. In operation, 
the embargo hurt the economy of the United States far more than that of 
Great Britain, and was actually benefiting the economy of France. Indeed, 
the wily Napoleon was confiscating American vessels that reached French 
harbors on the excuse that they must really be British I Ships rotted in 
the ports of New England and the middle states, and sailors suffered 
from unemployment. Virginia s tobacco crop was without a market, and 
sales of the grains of the southern states lagged, Although the embargo 
had not yet affected the receipts of the Treasury indeed, during the year 
ending September 30, 1808, they were to reach the unprecedented sum 
of $18,000,000 they were beginning to "daily decrease." Under the in 
fluence of the embargo a number of factories sprang up in New England; 
but their effect on the national economy was yet to be felt. 

Gallatin was concerned perhaps most of all and he made no secret 
of it from the President and Secretary Madison with the damage the 
embargo seemed to be certain to do to the Democratic-Republican cause, 
A party caucus in the spring of 1808 had confirmed Jefferson s selection 
of Madison as his successor. Gallatin, who heartily favored Madison for 
the office, was distressed by the reports that reached him during the fol 
lowing months. They made him doubt whether Madison could carry New 
York, certain he would lose all of New England. In Virginia the fol 
lowers of John Randolph of Roanoke supported James Monroe in order 
to show their disapproval of the Administration, By August, Gallatin con 
fided to his wife that there was an even chance that, if an excuse was 
somehow not found for abandoning the embargo before October, the 
election would be lost. 18 

Even if Madison were elected, a substitute for the embargo would have 
to be found by the time Congress reconvened, "There is not patriotism 
and union sufficient to bear with patience when there is no stimulus," 
Gallatin pointed out to Madison. "The people have been taught to view 
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the embargo less as a shield protecting them against the decrees and or 
ders of foreign powers, than as the true if not primary cause of the 
stagnation of commerce and depreciation of produce. ... I had rather 
to encounter war itself than to display our impotence to enforce our 
laws." 14 

In August, in an off-guard moment, President Jefferson confessed that 
the consequences of the embargo law were more than he had bargained 
for. It "is certainly the most embarrassing we have ever had to execute," 
he acknowledged to Gallatin. "I did not expect a crop of so sudden and 
rank growth of fraud and open opposition by force should have grown 
up in the United States." 15 Before he felt obliged to give ground, the 
elections were held, and Madison won the Presidency by a comfortable 
margin, the Federalists carrying only the New England states. Now Jef 
ferson adopted the attitude that the embargo was no longer his concern, 
but his successor s: he was "chiefly an unmeddling listener to what others 
say." 1 * 

The upshot was that the government drifted into a four-month inter 
regnum. The ship of state would have been without a firm hand at the 
helm if Madison and Gallatin had not provided it. Of the two, Gallatin 
perhaps made the greater contribution, for he was conscious that, no mat 
ter what befell him after the start of Madison s term, he was until then 
the federal officer primarily responsible for enforcement of the embargo. 



President Jefferson s message to Congress when it reconvened in Novem 
ber, 1808, studiously avoided any opinion on the nation s chief prob 
lem. 17 Naturally, there was consternation and indignation in the legisla 
ture. Probably George W. Campbell of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, was the one who sought out Gallatin 
and Madison to express his colleagues dissatisfaction and to beseech 
guidance. Knowing Jefferson s mood of withdrawal, Gallatin moved cau 
tiously. "Both Mr. Madison and myself," he told the President on No 
vember 1 5, "concur in opinion that considering the temper of the legisla 
ture ... it would be eligible to point out to them some precise and 
distinct course." He proposed an early meeting of the cabinet with the 
congressional leaders to chart a plan of action. 18 

When Jefferson declined to take any part in the matter, Gallatin as 
sumed the initiative. During the next ten weeks, in social evenings at 
his home and working-hour conferences at his office, he discussed the 
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plight of the United States with leading members of both houses. 19 In a 
series of memoranda, official papers of his own, and papers written for 
others to sign, he developed a program for the nation during the inter 
regnum. It was the same kind of guidance of the legislature by the cabi 
net that had aroused Gallatin s indignation a decade earlier under a 
Federalist administration; and he would have been hard put to justify 
logically his change in attitude. 

Most ambitious of the papers was one he prepared for Campbell late 
in November: a 4,6oo-word statement of the American government s 
case against Great Britain and a proposal for a new policy toward her. 
It was probably written in close collaboration with Madison, for its his 
torical survey drew upon the Secretary of State s official and personal 
correspondence. In its way, it was a masterpiece, clear, logical, and com 
pelling, stating the conclusions Gallatin had grimly reached during the 
past year of labor and frustration. The report was submitted to the House 
over Campbell s name on November 22, 1808, and was to be remem 
bered as "Campbell s Report." 20 

Another important paper of these busy weeks was the annual Treasury 
report, dated December 10, This reiterated the recommendations of 
"Campbell s Report/ and considered their financial implications. 21 In a 
letter to William Branch Giles dated November 24, Gallatin outlined 
legislation for the enforcement of the embargo pending adoption of the 
policy he had proposed.* 22 

In these papers Gallatin declared that the United States had only three 
choices: "abject and degrading submission" to Great Britain and France; 
war with both countries; continued and rcinvigoratcd enforcement of the 
embargo. If it took the first, "there will be no occasion for cither an army 
or a navy . . * no difficulty in reducing the public expenditures to a rate 
corresponding with the fragments of impost which might still be col 
lected." But this was unthinkable, for no American could consider submis 
sion. 

As for the other possibilities, naturally one wished "that some middle 
course might be discovered which should avoid the evils of both and not 
be inconsistent with national honor and independence/ But there was 

*An undated memorandum in Gallatin s hand, preserved in the Gallatin 
Folder of the Library of Congress, sheds additional light on his views in this 
period* Probably written in December, 1808, or January, 1809, for the con 
sideration of congressmen,, it urged legislation to authorize an army of 50,000 
volunteers and additional appropriations for fortifications in the interval until 
war was declared. Here, in contradiction to his published papers, Gallatin urged 
that the impost be ixicreased. 
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none; it was a choice of war with both countries or continuance of the 
embargo. If the latter choice were taken, the government would be able 
to make ends meet by borrowing $5,000,000. 

If the United States chose war? Repeal of the embargo would "neces 
sarily be war or submission/ The war would have to be with both Britain 
and France war with only one would inevitably mean submission to 
"the edicts and will of the other." 

War could be financed easily enough through loans. This statement 
was astonishing "m the light of the attitude taken by GaUatin and, the 
Jeffersonians a decade earlier during the undeclared war with France, but 
it was a conclusion he had first expressed seventeen monffif earlier at 
the time of the Chesapeake affair. His experience as head of the Treasury 
Department had convinced him that a public debt at least a temporary 
public debt was less dangerous than he had earlier supposed. He ad 
mitted as much by implication as he made his recommendations. "The 
high price of public stocks, and, indeed, of all species of stocks, the re 
duction of the public debt, the unimpaired credit of the General Gov 
ernment, and the large amount of existing bank stock in the United 
States, leave no doubt of the practicability of obtaining the necessary 
loans on reasonable terms," he argued. "The geographical situation of 
the United States, their history since the Revolution, and, above all, pres 
ent events, remove every apprehension of frequent wars. It may, there 
fore, be confidently expected that a revenue derived solely from duties 
or importations, though necessarily impaired by war, will always be amply 
sufficient, during long periods of peace, not only to defray current ex- 
pences, but also to reimburse the debt contracted during the few periods 
of war." Even if the United States declared war against both powers, it 
would not have to impose any new internal taxes, direct or indirect. JJCL a 
wonj r g/ar was the most satisfactory solution of the American dilemma. 

As long as the embargo remained on thelaw~ BooEs~ " Callatin l^elieved 
that it must be enforced strictly. It would be necessary for Congress to 
pass legislation requiring shipowners, before loading their vessels, to ob 
tain specific permission from the port and to post bonds so high that 
there would be no profit in their entering a foreign port under any pre 
text. New legislation should prohibit the employment of aliens either as 
masters or as crew members. "In all probability" the export of specie and 
produce of the United States overland ought to be prohibited; Gallatin 
was not adamant on this point. And he had certain specific recommenda 
tions for simplifying judicial procedures so that the officials charged with 
enforcing the embargo would not be "perplexed" or "intimidated" by of 
fenders suits. 
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While thus stringently enforcing the embargo, the government should 
also make all necessary preparations for war. Gallatin declared that Con 
gress should immediately pass a nonintercourse act, to go into effect June 
i, 1809. This delay would have two advantages: Jefferson would retire 
from the Presidency with his beloved embargo still in effect, and copies 
of the new act could be sent to Great Britain and France with an indica 
tion that it would be altered to benefit either nation that would modify 
trade edicts to our advantage. Gallatin had no illusions that "the obsti 
nate Emperor" Napoleon would alter his policy. He did believe that when 
Great Britain realized that the American people were united behind their 
government, were willing to make her enemy, France, their enemy, but 
without making "dishonorable purchases of her goods/* she would "study 
her interest and relax/ ** 

At its conclusion, the so-called Campbell s Report concluded with the 
proposal to Congress of three resolutions that all parties, whether they 
favored war or a continuation of the embargo, might logically adopt. The 
first asserted that the United States could not submit to the edicts of 
Great Britain without sacrificing its honor, rights* and independence. An 
other declared that the United States must exclude from its ports all 
ships and the products of all powers enforcing those edicts. A third 
stated that measures ought to be taken for the defense of the nation. 24 

Despite their reasonableness, the resolutions were bitter pills for the 
House to swallow. During three weeks of spirited debate, they were 
sharply attacked by the Federalists and lamely defended by the Demo 
cratic-Republicans, for they constituted, in essence, a confession of the 
failure of President Jefferson s experiment with peaceful coercion. Fi 
nally, on December 17 they were adopted by a safe enough majority. 25 

With the legislators in such a mood, it was small wonder that the harsh 
measures Gallatin suggested for the enforcement of the embargo by all 
odds the harshest that had ever been proposed to the Congress of the 
United States should shock both houses, They formed the heart and 
sinew of the "Force Bill" which Giles presented to the Senate on Decem 
ber 12, The senators shuddered, but passed it on December 21 by a 
vote of twenty to seven; the House, just as horrified, nevertheless adopted 
it on January 5, 1809, by a vote of seventy-one to thirty-two, and Jeffer 
son signed it four days later. 26 

Meanwhile Gallatin had taken it upon himself to work also through 
diplomatic channels to free the United States from the intolerable situa 
tion born of Jefferson s embargo. Late in November, 1808, he had been 
approached in a friendly manner by David M. Erskine, the new British 
minister to Washington, a young man with an American wife. Erskine 
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had already confided to Secretaries Madison and Smith his ambition to 
bring the two nations closer, and so Gallatin was not unprepared when 
he dropped in at his home one evening to open himself on all the mat 
ters at issue: reparation for the Chesapeake attack, the Orders in Coun 
cil, the impressment of seamen, commercial relations, and colonial trade. 
Gallatin told Erskine that, like Smith and even Madison now, he did 
not count the embargo a wise measure, but that it had to be continued 
for the present. He outlined the legislation he was urging upon Congress 
and stated his conviction that it would remove the important differences 
between Great Britain and the United States. As Erskine later recalled, 
Gallatin told him, "in a familiar way, Tou see, sir, we could settle a 
treaty in my private room in two hours which might perhaps be found 
as lasting as if it was bound up in all the formalities of a regular sys 
tem/ " 

One part of the conversation was subsequently to haunt Gallatin. He 
told Erskine so the envoy wrote to Foreign Secretary Canning that "he 
had uniformly endeavored to persuade the President to place the con 
duct of Great Britain and France in a fair light before the public." He 
then checked himself, but Erskine "could clearly collect from his manner 
and from some slight insinuations, that he thought the President had 
acted with partiality towards France." Quickly Gallatin turned the con 
versation to President elect Madison who, he emphasized, was not partial 
to France, and was a great admirer of "British history and institutions." ** 



Although Gallatin appeared to be having his way with Congress, he 
sensed that trouble was brewing. He wrote his fears to Judge Nicholson: 
"A great confusion and perplexity reigns in Congress. ... A majority 
will not adhere to the embargo much longer; and if war be not speedily 
determined on, submission will soon ensue." 28 

New England, hardest hit by the embargo, was in the mood for submis 
sion. After the passage of the Force Act, town meeting after town meet 
ing passed strongly worded resolutions against the law, some of them 
even speaking of a convention to nullify it, perhaps even the creation of 
a New England confederacy. A resolution adopted at Gloucester, Massa 
chusetts, on January 23 lamented, "We see not only the purse-strings of 
our nation in the hands of a Frenchified Genevan, but all our naval forces, 
and all our militia, placed under the control of the same foreigner and 
his minions, whom we cannot but think a satellite of Bonaparte." 2d 
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The New England Federalists in Congress were willing to support al 
most any measure that would negate the program of the government, 
whether of the dying Jefferson Administration or the nascent Madison 
Administration. They found abettors among the Democratic-Republicans. 
The Pennsylvania delegation, of which Dr. Michael Leib was a member 
and William Duane a dominating force, had watched sullenly in the 
months while Gallatin assumed leadership in the drive ultimately to stop 
the embargo and in the meantime to enforce it. The shipping interests 
of the middle states, represented by Senator Samuel Smith of Maryland, 
his brother Secretary Robert Smith, and Robert s brother-in-law Senator 
Wilson Gary Nicholas of Virginia, were bitter about the economies im 
posed upon the Navy by Gallatin and Jefferson. The followers of Vice 
President Clinton resented the fact that the Secretary had thrown his sup 
port for the Presidency to Madison rather than to their own venerable but 
still ambitious chief. Moreover, rumors now circulated that Madison 
planned to name Gallatin as his Secretary of State a report to which Gal- 
latin s large role in foreign relations since the election gave credence. 

All this accumulated resentment welled up and overflowed early in 
January, 1809. At first the turn against Gallatin was veiled and appeared 
to be harmless enough. On January 7 his old friend John Smilie offered a 
resolution for a special meeting of the new Congress on May 22, On the 
face of it, this was an excellent idea that Gallatin himself favored; if the 
situation in Europe did not distinctly improve by that time, war could be 
declared against Britain or France or both. But many congressmen 
grasped the idea as an opportunity to disregard Gallatin s earlier request 
for a new nonintercourse act timed to go into effect so as not to of 
fend Jefferson s feelings, but leaving the United States free to use it as 
the basis of a negotiation with the two European powers. Smilie s resolu 
tion was adopted. 30 

The first clear-cut sign of revolt came in the Senate about the same 
time. Sixteen Democratic-Republicans joined with the Federalists to 
amend a Navy bill so that it ordered every armed vessel, including gun 
boats, to be placed in active service "as soon as may be." 81 This aroused 
Gallatin because it did not fit in with the program he had charted for 
dealing with the European war and if followed literally would cost the 
government $6,000,000, money that he was counting on to use for the 
first year of war if it was declared by Congress on convening in May. 

Gallatin enlisted the aid of Campbell to kill the measure in the House. 
The Tennessee Congressman moved that the clause obliging the govern 
ment to fit out and man all vessels without respect for their use be 
stricken from the bill. A coalition of Federalists and dissident Demo- 
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cratic-Republicans voted this down by a narrow vote. Later the sting of 
the defeat was assuaged a bit when, after a number of conferences be 
tween committees of the two houses and further polling, the legislation 
was modified to require the fitting-out of only two frigates and as many 
gunboats as the public service in the judgment of the President might 
require. 32 

The Democratic-Republican dissidents, having thus kicked over the 
traces, now felt no compunction about humiliating President Jefferson 
and adopting a policy that Gallatin had termed "submission" and "un 
thinkable/ On February 27 the House approved a Senate bill terminat 
ing the embargo on March 4, the day its author was to leave the Presi 
dential mansion and replacing it with a nonimportation act that per 
mitted American vessels to trade with all nations except Great Britain 
and France. 33 

In actual practice this new legislation constituted submission to the 
British Orders in Council Erskine summed up the situation succinctly 
to Canning: "Great advantages may be reaped from it by England, as 
she has command of the seas, and can procure through neutrals any of 
the produce of [the United States], besides the immense quantity that 
will be brought direct to Great Britain under various pretenses; whereas 
France will obtain but little, at a great expence and risk/ 84 

Jefferson, appalled and mute, signed the bill on March i . Three days 
later he departed for Monticello. "Never did a prisoner, released from his 
chains, feel such relief," he told a friend. 85 Gallatin did not try to con 
ceal his own despondency. He had tried to rescue the people from the 
foolhardy policy of a beloved friend only to have his efforts repulsed by 
the delegates of the people. "I am overwhelmed with financial business/ 
he wrote to his sister-in-law, "times are gloomy; and the conduct of 
neither the people or their representatives is calculated to give me good 
spirits/ 36 

Thus the embargo, the experiment that Jefferson had hoped would be 
the crowmngJriumph .of ,Iiis.AdpiiDistratip% &gt; jgpded in dismal failure. It 
proved to be Gallatin s undoing as well. The damage to his work in the 
Treasury becomes clear by comparing its records in 1808 and 1809: cus 
toms duties fell from $16,363,000 to $7,258,000, while expenditures 
for the Navy rose from $1,884,000 to $2,427,000 and for the Army from 
$2,900,000 to $3,345,ooo. 37 His loyalty to his chief in defending a 
cause he considered unwise moreover helped bring him the enmity of 
men in Congress whose cooperation he sorely required. 
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In 1807, w ^ en J e ff erson decided to retire at the end of his second term, 
Gallatin began to arrange his affairs so that he could leave public life at 
the same time and take his family to live in Switzerland for three or four 
years. 38 But when it was decided that Madison should run for the Presi 
dency, Gallatin began to look more and more hopefully at the office of 
Secretary of State. As soon as Madison s election became certain, the re 
port began circulating through Washington that Gallatin was to have his 
wish. By his intellectual capacities, his experience in Congress and in the 
cabinet, he was perhaps better qualified than any man in America to oc 
cupy the office during a period when the nation s principal problem was 
foreign relations. His leadership in the effort to deliver the country from 
tih&unlooable jposition resulting from Jgftnsfi& s jembargo made himjseem 
all the more to be the obvious choice. 

The revolt against the Administration in Congress during January, es 
pecially on the Navy bill, gave the first inkling that his appointment 
would arouse opposition. That Senator Leib of Pennsylvania would op 
pose him for any public office, Gallatin took for granted. That Senator 
Smith would do so became clear after the vote on the Navy bill; there 
were those, moreover, who suspected that the Baltimore merchant han 
kered after the office of Secretary of State himself. That Senator Giles 
and Congressman Nicholas of Virginia would stand against him, Gallatin 
learned a few days before the inauguration from the lips of the President 
elect. 

Madison explained that he had just had a visit from Nicholas. Nicholas 
said that he and Giles had decided that they could not vote to approve 
Gallatin s nomination as Secretary of State because he had been born a 
foreigner, and it would therefore be difficult to persuade the European 
powers to treat with him as an American, rather than as a native of 
Geneva, a city-state now under the control of Bonaparte. Giles had sent 
along a letter listing nine reasons why Gallatin should not receive the 
appointment. These animadversions merely reiterated at great length his 
feeling that Gallatin s loyalty to Jefferson, Madison, and the Democratic- 
Republican cause could not be trusted. It seems to be a fact that Giles 
wanted the office for himself, but Madison probably did not tell Gallatin 
that. At any rate, he repeated Nicholas s prophecy that serious opposition 
would develop in the Senate if Gallatin were nominated^ 

All this disturbed Gallatin. What Madison said next astounded him. 
The President elect had offered the Secretaryship of the Treasury to Rob- 
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ert Smith, with the understanding that his brother, the Maryland senator, 
would corral his forces for Gallatin s nomination to the State Depart 
ment! 

Gallatin rejected the proposal, observing wryly that he could not direct 
both the State and the Treasury departments as would be necessary if 
Robert Smith were named to the latter. It would be far better if he 
remained in the Treasury and Smith took the State portfolio; after all, 
Madison was familiar with the problems of the State Department through 
eight years of service and could possibly serve as his own Secretary of 
State. 

Gallatin brooded over the sad turn in his fortunes. His heart had been 
set on the foreign office, and the disappointment that Jefferson and Mad 
ison did not support him in his desire for it remained a sad memory for 
years afterwards. 40 For a while he toyed with the idea of quitting the 
cabinet and running again for Congress. He might be happier in the leg 
islature than in the cabinet, and perhaps could regain the influence he had 
lost as a result of the embargo. He told close friends that he doubted he 
would be in the cabinet another winter. 

In his dilemma, he sought Judge Nicholson s advice. 41 Nicholson told 
him that he disliked the idea of his retiring, "because I believe that you 
will be a great public loss ... a loss that Mr. Madison will feel imme 
diately, but the public will not perceive . . * for some years. When the 
Government gets entirely into the possession of these men, who are re 
solved to seize it, and their selfish and mercenary conduct are hereafter 
exposed, as they must be, the public will perceive how important it 
would have been to retain a man who was at once capable and honest." 

Along with the praise, Judge Nicholson gave advice on how Gallatin 
might improve his ways. Instead of being content, as in the past, merely 
to give his opinion when the President asked it, he ought to throw his 
weight around. He ought to tell President Madison that either Robert 
Smith must go or he would go, that at the very least the State Depart 
ment must be filled by "an able and better man." 42 

This was sound advice that Gallatin might well have taken. Instead he 
decided that, with Robert Smith taking over the State post, he must re 
main in the Treasury, hoping against hope that he might help his good 
but irresolute friend Madison cope with the worsening situation at home 
and abroad. 
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Although Washington was Gallatin s home for the dozen busiest and 
most productive years of his life, he was never fond of the swampy, 
straggling Capital on the Potomac. "A place which has less attractions 
and affords less comfort than almost any other of the Union/ he de 
scribed it to an old acquaintance. 1 He agreed in feeling with John Ran 
dolph, who called it a place "where the wretched exile is cut off from 
all information, society or amusement, and where the common necessaries 
of life can be procured not without difficulty, and the most enormous 
expence." 2 Mrs. Gallatin summed up her feelings about it: "It is a 
place that never will be of any consequence, even if the national govern 
ment should remain there." 8 

Happily, as the Gallatins and other early arrivals were to discover, a 
few hardy ladies Marylanders and Virginians mostly already were on 
the scene, doing their best to make life less monastically grim. Among 
them was Margaret Bayard Smith, who had deserted the Federalism of 
her family when she married Samuel H. Smith, editor of the National 
Intelligencer, She took charge of Hannah during her first days in the 
Capital, accompanying her on visiting and shopping expeditions and 
helping her solve the Capital servant problem. The Gallatins and the 
Smiths exchanged hospitality at card parties and largo formal affairs* 4 

Gallatin, who as a congressman had preached economy and decried 
the "monarchistic" pretensions of the Federalist administrations, was re 
lieved to find no attempt made to carry the magnificence and ostentation 
of Philadelphia to the Potomac. President Jefferson, with his informal 
manners and almost rustic dress the personification of "republican sim 
plicity," set the tone of the Capital. As a widower with only the sporadic 
assistance of two married daughters, he extended to members of the offi 
cial circles a hospitality that was informal and spontaneous.* At his 
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mansion Gallatin basked in the stimulating radiance of a great and ever* 
inquiring mind. 

The brant of the burden of official entertaining was borne by James 
Madison and his wife Dolley during his years as Secretary of State and 
as President, "Mrs. Madison," as a young man of letters from New York 
Washington Irving observed, "is a fine, portly, buxom dame, who has a 
smile and a pleasant word for every body." 5 Her vivacity and charm, 
rather than the splendor of her drawing room or the richness of her table, 
endeared her to the Gallatins. By all odds the most openhanded hosts in 
the cabinet were the Robert Smiths, who were wealthy; Gallatin might 
have misgivings about the Secretary of the Navy s executive capacities, 
but during Jefferson s Administration at least the relations between the 
Smith and Gallatin families were close and cordial. 

The Gallatins made no attempt to vie for social supremacy with the 
Madisons or the Smiths. Their home on Capitol Hill was always open 
of an evening to congenial Congressmen seeking refuge from the lonely 
bachelors existence imposed upon them by the dreary boarding houses 
of Washington. Here good political talk rather than expensive food and 
liquor was the chief fare. It was refreshing, as Nathaniel Macon of North 
Carolina pointed out, to be able to give vent to thoughts that the mass of 
congressmen would be unwilling to listen to. 6 For such occasions Han 
nah proved an ideal hostess: "by no means a pretty woman," one regular 
guest recalled, "she was a reading woman, and a politician." 7 

However, the Gallatins did little formal entertaining while Jefferson 
was President, especially outside their circle of friends. A Federalist sen 
ator observed sourly that Gallatin was "frugal and parsimonious/ Mrs. 
Gallatin "a domestic wife and averse to company" 8 or at least to the 
company of those not congenial politically. William Duane, who had no 
love for Gallatin, enjoyed telling a story to illustrate the Secretary s repu 
tation for economy. One night, when the stagecoach for Baltimore was 
passing the Gallatin home, a passenger beside Duane asked who lived 
there. "Lives?" exclaimed the driver. "Lives? Why, nobody lives there." 
The passenger protested that there was a light in the house. "Oh, yes," 
the driver conceded, "the Secretary of the Treasury breathes there." Duane 
had no doubt what the driver said was caricature, "but the caricature is 
very often very like the original." 9 

* For example, Jefferson wrote the Gallatins June 3, 1801: "Th. Jefferson asks 
the favor of Mr. and Mrs. Gallatin to dine with him today; and requests that 
while they are arranging matters at their new quarters they will dine with him 
every day." (Gallatin Papers.) 
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Gallatin was determined that his household, like the government, 
should live within its income. His holdings in lands and his western 
Pennsylvania enterprises brought him little or nothing during these 
years; his expenditures must not exceed the $5,000 he received as a 
cabinet officer. He still fondly recalled that he had been able to live one 
year as a congressman on his official pay of six dollars a day. 

Sometimes Gallatin s attempts to economize tripped him up. He was 
such an inveterate smoker of cigars that he bought a quarter s worth at a 
time. Hannah suggested that it would be more prudent to buy them by 
the box. When he tried it he discovered that his rate of consumption 
doubled. This lesson he applied to all his household purchases, buying 
at retail rather than wholesale. He explained the experience to a friend: 
"More was used when it could be dropped from the Barrel, while less was 
used from frequent scarcity." 1Q 

After Jefferson retired to Monticello, and Dolley Madison stepped up 
the pace of entertaining, the Gallatins became more hospitable. Now the 
captious Duane complained that the Secretary "feasts sumptuously every 
day, and what is more, invites large companies to dine with him." u 
Others who had less reason to be prejudiced were impressed similarly. 
Mrs. William Winston Seaton, whose husband had succeeded Samuel 
Smith as editor of the National Intelligencer, exclaimed that a ball Mrs. 
Gallatin gave in January, 1813, was "more select, more elegant, than I 
have yet seen in the city." The amount and variety of refreshments 
served made her breathless* She thought all the "antiquated dames . . , 
decked with lace and ribbons . . , rouged excessively/ not excepting 
Mrs. Gallatin; but she acknowledged that her hostess did not deceive her 
self that it hid her age she defended it "as indispensable to a decent ap 
pearance." 12 Washington Irving testified that Hannah was "the most 
stylish woman in the drawing room" that same winter, "She dresses with 
more splendour than any of the other of the noblesse*" The issues of 
United States stock that her husband was marketing were obviously on 
the young Federalist s mind when he confessed that he "could not help 
fancying that I saw two or three of my bonds trailing in her train," ls 

All this sociability somewhat perturbed Gallatin. "Rounds of parties, 
fishing club feasts for Ladies, turtle parties, plays, routs, and drawing 
rooms," was the way he described his life during one July. Then, like 
Adam, he blamed Eve for it: "My wife is quite dissipated and takes me 
along." " 

Hannah sometimes invited her younger sisters Maria and Adden to 
spend the winter in Washington and share these pleasures. Of Maria, 
Gallatin appears to have been especially fond* An attractive, vivacious girl 
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in her middle twenties, she provoked the liveliest and wittiest letters from 
his pen. "You know, I am sure," he once wrote, "how sincerely I was at 
tached to you when we were both in New York; but I did not know my 
self how much I would wish to enjoy your society, how near you were to 
me till this long separation." And on another occasion he assured her: "I 
really do love you very much, and I think I dare say much oftener of 
you than you do of your old bald brother." Maria reciprocated his affec 
tion, writing frequent and long letters of family news, in which she up 
braided him for becoming too absorbed in his work. 

A girl in her twenties still unmarried had reason for concern in early 
nineteenth century America. Gallatin was lavish in his concern for Maria. 
Whenever she was on a visit to relatives or friends in another city, he 
persistently hoped that she would meet a suitable husband. But then, he 
would add, whoever married her "must be so good, so sensible, so accom 
plished, so every thing in order to deserve you that I sometimes despair. 
. . . Be it as it may, I will persist in loving you married or single, and as 
my affections are few, and not easily shaken, I know that you will forever 
retain one of the first places in my heart." 15 One characteristic of Maria 
troubled him, however: when Hannah showed her sister letters he had 
written stating his love for his wife in enthusiastic terms, Maria allowed 
that she considered such expressions very silly. Perhaps if Maria fell in 
love herself, he intimated, she would be less prudish. 16 

During the several seasons Maria visited the Gallatins at Washington, 
she became a familiar figure by her sister s side at social affairs, as she dili 
gently eyed the Maryland and Virginia beaux. 17 It was perhaps at one of 
these functions that she met Congressman John Montgomery of Mary 
land, whom she married in 1809. Soon, after the fashion of contented 
young matrons, she was gaining weight. "It would do your heart good," 
Mrs. Samuel Smith was telling a friend within a year of the wedding, "to 
see Mrs. Montgomery so fat, and rosy, and cheerful, and good humor d. 
I never admired or liked her half so well." 18 

Another young woman whom the Gallatins took under their wing was 
Dorothea, second daughter of John Jacob Astor, the wealthy New York 
fur trader and shipper, with whom Gallatin had formed a close friend 
ship. In 1812, when Dorothea was seventeen, she passed a few months 
in Washington as guest of the Gallatins. There, the buxom German- 
looking girl met and fell in love with Colonel Walter Langdon of New 
Hampshire, who was generally accounted by the ladies to be "very hand 
some and very fascinating." Observing the effect he was having on Miss 
Astor, Gallatin sent the father a warning that "he had better send for his 
daughter to come home," as "Col. Langdon has every recommendation 
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except wealth, being a member of a large family." But before the parent 
could intervene the young couple eloped. 19 

Sometimes Gallatin undertook to promote romance. Among the lonely 
males who haunted his drawing room of an evening was Jonathan Rob 
erts, a freshman congressman from Pennsylvania. Gallatin hinted broadly 
that his attentions would be more than welcome at the home of Gen 
eral Van Ness, where pretty Sarah Smith, daughter of Senator John Smith 
of New York, was visiting. Roberts later explained, "This was one of the 
cases where I felt called upon to exercise prudence." ^ 

Sometimes a visitor from another world passed through Washington, 
providing Gallatin with intellectual excitement. One who arrived in 
1802 after a long stay in Europe was Thomas Paine, whose great repu 
tation based on his authorship of Common Sense had been tarnished for 
many Americans by his later deistic work The Age of Reason. Jefferson 
welcomed him at the Presidential mansion; and the Gallatins also played 
host to him. 21 

Even more interesting was a thirty-four-year-old Prussian naturalist, 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, who tarried at Washington several days 
in June, 1804, on his way home after nearly five years of scientific in 
vestigation in Latin America. The "exquisite intellectual treat" afforded 
by a day with the Baron so delighted Gallatin that he wrote to Han 
nah, in New York at the time, with all the excitement of a schoolboy: "I 
am not apt to be easily pleased, and he was not particularly prepossess 
ing to my taste, for he speaks more than [J.B.C.] Lucas, [James] Finley, 
and myself put together, and twice as fast as anybody I know,, German, 
French, Spanish, and English all together. But I was really delighted, and 
swallowed more information of various kinds than I had for two years 
past in all I had read or heard. ... He has brought a mass of natural, 
philosophical, and political information which will render the geography 
of [the Latin-American countries] better known than of most European 
nations." He was grateful to the Baron for permitting the transcriptions 
of some of his maps and notes. More than pure intellectual curiosity in 
spired him to this; he and Jefferson were full of ideas for development of 
the Louisiana Purchase and Humboldt s information about mining pros 
pects in Mexico threw light on the potentialities of the American South 
west. 22 

Gallatin was most ready to share knowledge with other men pursuing 
intellectual hares. In 1809 John Mdish, a Scottish merchant, sought his 
aid for a book about the United States. Gallatin received him at his 
home and at the Land Office, and impressed him as "an accurate man of 
business." Mclish noted in his Travels Through the United States of 
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America (which ran through several editions and became something of a 
classic) that he had been "much edified by his valuable information/ 2a 
Political party allegiances meant nothing to Gallatin when learned ac 
tivity was concerned. When the New England Federalist Senator Wil 
liam Plumer confided his ambition to write a history of his own times, 
the Secretary of the Treasury "very promptly offered his aid to furnish any 
materials in his department/ 24 But the work never was completed. 

A man who looked at Gallatin during these years with the eye of a 
painter as well as a writer was William Dunlap of New York. After 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury in February, 1806, Dunlap noted 
in his diary that he was a thin man of about five feet nine or ten inches, 
weighing 150 pounds. He was most impressed by his "dark hair, coarse 
and bushy, yellow complexion, long nose, hideous mouth and teeth." But 
there was a compensating feature, his "black, intelligent, and piercing 
eye." Even after a quarter of a century in America, Gallatin s Gallic accent 
remained pronounced, "but he speaks English with great correctness/ 25 
Senator Plumer, more captious, noted that the Secretary was "very inat 
tentive and negligent of his person and dress his linen is frequently 
soiled and his clothes tattered," and attributed it to his notorious parsi- 
moniousness. 26 



During the winter, particularly when Congress was in session, Washing 
ton was gay in its way. But when the semitropical summer descended the 
legislators lost no time in scattering to the sixteen states of the Union. 
At the start of the Jefferson Administration the Federalist newspapers 
undertook to make political capital from the absence of so many govern 
ment officials during August and September. 27 The President firmly re 
jected such carping. "I consider it a trying experience for a person from 
the mountains to pass the bilious months on the tidewater," he told Galla 
tin, urging him to get out of the city. 28 

Gallatin, conscientious about his duties, remained close to his office 
most of these months, although he usually sent Hannah and the children 
to a more salubrious climate. The consequence was that through the 
summers of Jefferson s and Madison s administrations, he was often the 
only important officer in the city and hence the acting head of the gov 
ernment. He kept in constant touch with the President, forwarding to 
him in Virginia correspondence that deserved immediate attention and 
executing any directions sent to him. 
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Hannah, whose instincts were those of a homing pigeon, usually was 
under the Nicholsons roof in New York from June until September. 
During such periods she and her husband tried to assuage their yearning 
for each other through frequent letters. "There is not an evening passes 
but I accompany you in imagination in your solitary walks with your 
segar on the pavement before the door or backwards and forwards in one 
of the rooms/ she wrote. Once she admitted that she would have felt 
much better if he had been with her in New York to "plague a little/ 2 * 

Although Gallatin loathed writing of any sort he once told President 
Jefferson, "I cannot write even a decent letter without great labour" 80 
he kept up his end of the correspondence. When he was not at his 
office desk during the summer months, he acknowledged to her, "I am 
good for nothing . . . the servants do what they please; everything goes 
as it pleases. I smoke and sleep; mind nothing . * . nothing but the hope 
of seeing you soon has kept in any degree my spirits from sinking. 
Whether in the plains or over the hills, whether in the city, or in retreat, 
I cannot live without you. ... I am now good for nothing but you, and 
good for nothing without you; you will say that anyhow I am not good for 
much; that may be, but such as I am, you are mine, and you are my com 
fort, my joy and the darling of my soul/ 81 

Almost as much, in such times, Gallatin missed his children. At Wash 
ington, the family celebrated four additions and suffered three losses, 
all girls. A third child, named Catherine, was born on August 22, 1801, 
but died of measles and the whooping cough the following April 2i. 82 
Frances, a fat and healthy child, was born on February 3, iSoj; 88 but two 
other daughters, Sophia Albertine and Hannah Maria, died within a year 
of birth. 8 * 

Gallatin continued to take a keen interest in the welfare of his sons, 
James and Albert Kolas, now passing through boyhood and adolescence* 
Indeed, one of his chief objections to public life was that it did not allow 
him time "to attend personally" to the education of his children, and 
that Washington did not afford proper resources "for that object/ 8 & 
Even so, he kept admonishing Hannah to raise them according to his 
rather stern notions of child rearing: "Obedience you must learn to en 
force and they to practice/ he wrote to her in New York in 1804; "once 
learned, it becomes habitual and facilitates every step in the arduous 
business of education. James and even Albert obey me very well whilst 
present; and if they learn the same respect to you a great deal will be 
done/ Children "when left to themselves are always unruly/ 86 Another 
time, on learning that the boys had been naughty, he advised: "If love 
will not do, they must be punished; and I beg you to tell them in my 
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name that they must not be permitted to play every day while they 
misbehave. The order you must strictly enforce. . . . Yet you must 
tell them that I love them dearly, and will love them still better if they 
are good to you during my absence/ 37 At the tag end of nearly every 
summer he arranged his duties so that he could get away to New York for 
a few weeks before Congress reconvened, visiting en route Judge Joseph 
H. Nicholson at Baltimore and the A. J. Dallases at Philadelphia, and 
sometimes conferring about Treasury affairs with the bankers of the 
three cities. 88 At Commodore Nicholson s William Street house or his 
cooler country place at Greenwich, north of the city, sometimes as many 
as twenty-four of Hannah s relatives converged for a family reunion; 
and on such occasions Gallatin s heart sang. The Commodore and Mrs. 
Nicholson were now his "father" and "mother/ and he was ever solicitous 
of the health and happiness of both. He felt a personal loss when the 
old gentleman died in 1804 "died with the most perfect resignation," 
he observed, "a state of mind for which he was certainly indebted to his 
sincere belief in the Christian religion and to his confidence in its prom 
ises." 8d 

Through the Nicholson connection Gallatin became a close friend of 
John Jacob Astor. The Gallatin and Astor families exchanged hospitality 
at New York and Washington, and their children played together. Nor 
mally their concerns were social as is evidenced in Astor s letters about 
a fur muff he planned to present to Hannah, about chairs he had bought 
for the Gallatin house, about conversations with the Gallatin grandchil 
dren on a visit to the Nicholsons. But Astor was not above mixing busi 
ness with pleasure: into a social letter he might put a discreet query about 
the policy the government proposed to follow in the Northwest, affecting 
his American Fur Company, or about the Treasury s plans in connection 
with the Bank of the United States or the state banks. 40 Gallatin was al 
ways the scrupulous public servant at such times, but the close friendship 
of the two men inevitably set a-wagging the tongues of people inclined 
to imagine and believe the worst. 



As Gallatin became increasingly absorbed in his duties at Washington 
and his wife s connections at New York, his ties with the West and 
with Geneva grew ever more tenuous. He was always planning to visit 
western Pennsylvania, but in the dozen years after he became Secretary 
of the Treasury he crossed the mountains only in 1803, 1806, and 1810, 
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each time for a brief visit. As a result, he got out of touch with the 
politicians and the political situation in western Pennsylvania, and gradu 
ally lost strength as a leader of the Democratic-Republican party. 

Even so, he found it most difficult to sever the ties with the area of his 
young adulthood. The arduous work of his first two years in the Treasury 
and the miserable climate of the Capital made him consider retiring from 
public life and concentrating his energies on the New Geneva Glass 
Works, of which he was now half-owner. The works had produced a 
negligible profit in the first half-dozen years, but he was convinced 
that close supervision would bring about a different result. By 1803 his 
mood about public life had shifted and he directed his brother-in-law 
James Witter Nicholson to sell his share. There were no takers. 41 By 
1806, approximately $20,000 had been invested in the works and its 
fortunes still remained indifferent. The glassworkers then told him that 
they saw little chance of making a real go of the enterprise unless an 
entirely new plant were built, perhaps in another location. After much 
soul searching, Gallatin concluded that it would be foolhardy for him to 
take any large or active interest in a new works. He agreed to take a one- 
seventh interest in the new firm of Repert & Co. 4 * After months of hag 
gling over details, the project was reorganized according to his specifi 
cations. A more efficient works was constructed across the Monongahela 
River from New Geneva in Greene County, the firm continuing to use 
the name New Geneva Glass Works on its products, 48 Gradually its for 
tunes turned. By 1816 it was producing an annual profit of $8,000, of 
which Gallatin received one-seventh. 4 * 

The New Geneva gun factory, which had produced a satisfactory profit 
before Gallatin went to Washington, became unprofitable soon after. 
Pennsylvania ceased to buy arms when the French war scare dissipated, 
and the federal government in time adopted the practice of manufactur 
ing for its own requirements. Galla tin s gun factory was quietly abandoned 
soon after i8oo, 45 

Gallatin s ambition to make something of his dream town of New 
Geneva was a long time in dying, During 1801 and 1802, while the 
prospects for the glassworks remained bright, he had sold twenty-five 
of his lots there. But when the works were moved across the river it be 
came all but impossible to find purchasers. After a dozen years in Wash 
ington he still owned approximately 100 of the 167 lots marked in the 
original plan of the town. 46 

In 1808, when the gun factory was no more and the glassworks had 
moved out of the county, the assessors estimated Gallatin s holdings in 
Fayette County as worth $11,000, About the same time he rated the 
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value of his landholdings in Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky at not more 
than $12,000. He paid the taxes upon these lands and did his best to 
protect them against squatters and rival claimants; but he made no at 
tempt to sell his holdings, and modified them in only two minor in 
stances. He believed that it would be improper for him, as a federal officer 
charged with supervising the administration of the Land Office, to 
speculate in lands, especially federal lands: indeed, in doing so he 
might very well become liable to impeachment. 47 

Gallatin s concern with lands and westward expansion, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, allowed him to do something in an honorable way to help 
a boyhood friend who continued to be a heavy burden on his loyalty and 
good nature. John Badollet was eking out a living as a fanner across the 
Monongahela from New Geneva. During 1803 Gallatin got his old chum 
a commission to survey the road that was to traverse Ohio, a temporary 
job paid on a per diem basis. 48 When the Land Act of 1804 provided for 
the sale of federal lands in Indiana Territory, Gallatin asked the President 
to appoint Badollet register in the land office at Vincennes. He apolo 
gized for recommending a personal friend, but testified to Badollet s 
"strict integrity" and Republicanism. The President cooperated. 49 

For the time being, Badollet was grateful and content. He started life 
anew in middle age on a farm near Vincennes with an assured income of 
$1,000 a year. But before long he was involved in territorial politics, 
bombarding Gallatin with complaints about the personality and policies 
of Governor William Henry Harrison. He was particularly aroused be 
cause Harrison was doing his best to introduce slavery into the Territory, 
although under another name. Gallatin wrote to Harrison in 1809: "I was 
and still am decidedly opposed to the introduction of slavery into any 
part of the Union where it does not exist or can be checked. ... It is 
with great regret that I find that difference of opinion on that point 
should have produced anything like a personal hostility between you and 
my friend, Badollet/ 50 

Although Harrison s efforts in behalf of slavery were frustrated, other 
policies of the governor and other political figures provided Badollet 
with subjects for complaint through the years. 51 He was convinced that 
life had treated him unfairly, and derived much satisfaction from saying 
so. Gallatin responded frankly but indulgently, as to a beloved but 
often irritating brother. On one occasion he wrote: "Your squabbles and 
disappointments ... are matters of course. At what time or in what 
country did you ever hear that men assumed the privilege of being 
more honest than the mass of society in which they live without being 
hated or persecuted? Unless they chose to remain in perfect obscurity and 
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let others and the world take their own course; and in that case they 
can never be heard of. All we can do here is to fulfill our own duty 
without looking at the consequences so far as [they] relate to ourselves. 
If the love and esteem of others or general popularity follow, so much 
the better. But it is with these as with all temporal blessings, such as 
wealth, health, &c; not to be despised, but never to be considered . . . 
as objects to which a single particle of integrity, a single feeling of con 
science should be sacrificed. I need not add that I preach much better 
than I practice/ 52 

At the very moment Gallatin wrote down these precepts, he was do 
ing his level best to practice them, and succeeding in large measure. Just 
a few weeks earlier he had reluctantly concluded that, despite the slings 
and arrows leveled at him by the Smiths and their allies, he must stay 
by President Madison s side and see the Administration through the 
crisis. 



1 8. The Struggle with 

the "Invisibles" 



If Gallatin s talents as a financier made him invaluable to President Jef 
ferson, his capacities for statesmanship made him nigh indispensable to 
President, Madison. Although Jemmy Madison, a wizened little apple- 
John of a man, was a brilliant architect of constitutions and an earnest 
student of foreign relations, Jie_was ra wQefulljL. vacillating -and colorless as 
,aJead^ojae5Land_^ pf^state. His shortcomings were 

all the more unfortunate because none of the men with whom he sur 
rounded himself except Gallatin had the essential qualities that he 
lacked. 

Madison s cabinet was the poorest the nation had had up to that time, 
with only Gallatin to keep it from being downright bad. The President s 
selections gave more consideration to geography than to talent. From New 
England he chose William Eustis, a Boston hospital surgeon, to succeed 
Dearborn in the War Department. To South Carolina he turned for Paul 
Hamilton, a gentleman of impeccable family standing who had served 
as governor with small distinction. From Delaware he continued in office 
Caesar A. Rodney, whom Jefferson had appointed Attorney General, and 
whom Gallatin regarded highly as a colleague and a friend. To appease 
Maryland and its wealthy, imperious Senator Samuel Smith, who had op 
posed his nomination, he chose Robert Smith to head the State Depart 
ment; and, as he must have expected, he had to be his own Secretary, 
making all the important decisions on foreign relations, writing all the 
important papers. 

For Madison as for Jefferson, Gallatin set -fiscal policy and wrote the 
financial _ paragraphs^ the annual Presidential messages to Congress. He 
continued to advise~bn the composition of passages on other subjects, al 
though perhaps not to such an extent as under Jefferson. 1 In cabinet meet 
ings he was heard with respect on all matters because his long experience 
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in statesmanship, his intellect, and his integrity of character made him 
tower over his associates. 

Although Gallatin decided to remain in the cabinet, despite Robert 
Smith s elevation to the office he thought should have been assigned to 
him, he remained bitter about the "miserable intrigue" that had brought 
it about. At first he tried to be philosophical. Hannah would tell him 
that "vice and intrigue are all powerful" in Washington; he would retort 
that "virtue is its own reward"; whereupon she would say "language is 
mere affectation." 2 But Smith had been in the State Department scarcely 
two months when clerks in the Treasury disclosed a situation that 
aroused Gallatin s latent hostility to the Smith brothers. 

An audit of the books of the Navy Department which the Treasury 
accountant showed to Gallatin, indicated that under Robert Smith s 
direction the Navy had bought, over a two-year period, $250,000 in 
bills of exchange on Leghorn, presumably for use in operations in the 
Tripolitan war. Most of these were bills on the Baltimore firm of Smith 
& Buchanan, of which Samuel Smith was a principal; but the firm had 
neglected to direct its officers to draw on this reserve, and they had in 
stead drawn on London at a considerable expense. When the war ended, 
some of the remaining fund was returned to the United States, and the 
rest was stolen by one Degen, a member of the firm that acted as a naval 
agent at Leghorn. Indeed, it was the departure of Degen with the money 
and his subsequent apprehension at Paris that brought the involvement of 
Smith & Buchanan with Navy Department affairs to Gallatin s attention. 

Two aspects of the case incensed Gallatin. One was the apparent ineffi 
ciency of Robert Smith s administration of the Navy Department in fail 
ing to draw upon the war reserves. The other was that the firm of the 
Secretary s brother should have received the exclusive and lucrative privi 
lege at Leghorn at little or no risk to itself. 

In indignation, Gallatin asked Judge Nicholson s advice as to how the 
matter should be handled. Somehow word of this reached the ears of Con 
gressman Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina, always an opponent of the 
Navy and so of the forces led by the brothers Smith. Macon asked if he 
should not seek the appointment of a special congressional committee to 
investigate the subject, but Secretary Gallatin advised against it. Macon s 
close friend John Randolph grasped the initiative and obtained appoint 
ment of such a committee. Its report and supporting documents, highly 
critical of the Smiths, was printed in late June, 1 809.3 

The Maryland Federalists were waging a spirited campaign to win con 
trol of the state legislature so fc that they might capture Samuel Smith s 
seat in the Senate, and a Federalist newspaper in Baltimore began print- 
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ing general accounts of Smith s financial transactions, probably derived in 
part from material provided by Judge Nicholson. These suggested that, 
to secure a debt which he thought bad, he had transferred it to the Navy 
Department, thus involving the federal government in the loss. Gallatin 
was described as having spoken about the affair "in terms of great in 
dignation." * 

To Smith the publication of these charges seemed to be a dastardly 
blow at his candidacy for reelection. On June 26, while the articles 
were appearing, he angrily wrote to Gallatin: "I will not believe that any 
of [your] indignation could have been directed at me. I believe it im 
possible that any man who has the least pretensions to character would 
commit an act as base as that charged on me." He assured Gallatin that 
his special inquiries had convinced him that Degen & Purviance was a 
house superior to any other in Leghorn. 5 Two days later Robert Smith 
rushed to the defense of the family in a letter to Gallatin, assuring him 
he would be happy to answer any questions about "the most minute cir 
cumstance of my public life." 6 

Gallatin s reply gave Senator Smith little comfort. He wrote on January 
29 that the transaction appeared to him to be "the most extraordinary 
that has fallen within my knowledge since I have been in this depart 
ment. It has certainly left very unfavorable impressions on my mind." 
He denied that he had made the charge printed in the Baltimore news 
paper, but reiterated his conclusion that Smith & Buchanan s dealings 
with Degen & Purviance had not conformed to the best practices. 7 

Late in August the Gallatins took a holiday, visiting President and 
Mrs. Madison at their Virginia estate, Montpelier. During their stay they 
went with the Madisons to visit Jefferson at his home, Monticello. 8 As 
they were about to leave, the Secretary and the former President had a 
heart-to-heart talk. Gallatin unburdened himself of his fears about the 
course the new Administration was taking: about Madison s irresolute- 
ness; about the financial shoals that seemed to lie ahead because of the 
projects of the pro-Navy group; about the Smiths growing influ 
ence in Congress. He told Jefferson that he still seriously considered 
leaving the cabinet. 

The confidence so surprised and distressed Jefferson that, in the ex 
citement of leave-taking, he did not express his feelings fully. Six 
weeks later, in Washington, Gallatin received a long and heart-warming 
letter from the former President, a letter obviously intended to be 
shown to Madison in order to bolster the Chief Executive s faltering 
resolution. He wrote: "The discharge of the debt ... is vital to the 
destinies of our government, and it hangs on Mr. Madison and yourself 
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alone. , , . My opinion always was that none of us ever occupied stronger 
ground in the esteem of Congress than yourself, and I am satisfied 
there is no one who does not feel your aid to be still as important for 
the future as it has been for the past. ... I hope, then, you will aban 
don entirely the idea you expressed to me, and that you will consider the 
eight years to come as essential to your political career. I should certainly 
consider any earlier day of your retirement as the most inauspicious 
day our new government has ever seen." 9 

Gallatin acknowledged the letter gratefully, admitting that his debt 
and duty to "the country which has received me and honored beyond my 
deserts/ his attachment to Madison, and "the desire of honorably acquir 
ing some share of reputation" inclined him to remain in public office; 
but he still had doubts. He would wait and see. 10 

Meanwhile, a friend of Samuel Smith had called on Judge Nicholson to 
see whether he intended to offer himself as a candidate for the Mary 
land Senate seat. Nicholson had no doubt that he could easily defeat 
the Baltimore merchant in a contest in the legislature but told Gallatin, 
"As I have not yet acquired philosophy enough to starve for the public 
good, I shall decline the honor." u 

Nicholson s unwillingness to serve assured the seat for Smith, who 
was elected to a second term soon after. For the time being, an uneasy 
peace hung over Gallatin and his congressional enemies. 



In the meantime, a peace even less easy hung over United States rela 
tions with France and Great Britain. As the man President Madison 
would have preferred to have at the helm of the State Department, Gal 
latin played a key part in negotiations with diplomats from both nations. 

His dealings with France were through Napoleon s minister to the 
United States, Louis Marie Turreau. Soon after Madison s inauguration, 
Turreau had addressed an unofficial note to Secretary Smith recording 
his anxiety about American designs on Spanish colonies in the Caribbean 
and the mainland which had fallen to France as a consequence of the 
Emperor s military successes in Europe. He had heard that Jefferson had 
said, shortly before his retirement, that the United States must have the 
Floridas and Cuba. He had also heard reports that General James Wilkin 
son was planning a military expedition to gain both of these objectives. 

Anxious to quiet Napoleon s anxiety, President Madison asked Gallatin 
to call at Turreau s residence near Baltimore on his way to New York 
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during the last week in April, 1809. The Secretary talked frankly with 
the French minister, much as he had done with Erskine, the British minis 
ter, a few months earlier. He assured Turreau that, whatever slippery 
General Wilkinson might be up to, it was without the authority of the 
Administration. "The vanity, the indiscretion, and the ordinary incon 
sistencies of that General . . . you know perhaps as well as we," Tur- 
reau reported him as saying. And he insisted again according to Tur 
reau that Florida and Cuba were Jefferson s whimsy (marotte], never 
shared by his cabinet. Madison was interested in Florida only in so far as 
it would provide an outlet for the produce of the southern states and pre 
vent a misunderstanding with Spain; as for Cuba, the United States would 
not accept it if it were offered as a gift. Gallatin s assurances may have 
glossed over Madison s involvement in Jefferson s attempt to obtain Flor 
ida, but it prevented an open rupture with Napoleon during the first days 
of the Madison Administration. 12 

The conversation turned to another French grievance. A few weeks 
earlier, Erskine had come to Madison, Smith, and Gallatin with an offer 
that he said Foreign Secretary Canning had authorized him to make. This 
was that the British government would repeal its Orders in Council of 
January and November, 1807, in so far as they affected American ship 
ping, on condition that the United States repeal all its interdictions 
against Anglo-American commerce and British ships of war, that it en 
force the Non-Intercourse Act against France, and that it acknowledge the 
British "right" to impress American seamen who had deserted. Smith had 
persuaded Erskine not to insist on the last condition, and the so-called 
Erskine Agreement had been signed embodying the rest of the terms. 
President Madison had then proclaimed that on June 10, the day on 
which the Orders in Council were to be formally withdrawn, the Non- 
Intercourse Act would cease to operate against Britain. Turreau, not 
overpleased by this development, told Gallatin that Britain s willingness 
to accept it was evidence that her strength in the war against Napoleon 
was deteriorating. 

The weeks following the announcement of the Erskine Agreement 
were joyful for the Administration. For the first, and indeed only, time 
in his life Madison was a popular hero. On June 10, six hundred Ameri 
can vessels left port with cargoes of raw materials for British consumers. 
Then, late in July, when Gallatin and Secretary of the Navy Hamilton 
were the only important officials in the Capital, unofficial but definitely 
jolting news arrived from London. Learning the terms of the agreement, 
Canning had disavowed them, on the ground that Erskine had exceeded 
his instructions! The young minister was to be replaced by Francis James 
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Jackson, who had won the cognomen of "Copenhagen" Jackson and 
dubious fame as the bearer two years earlier of Great Britain s ultimatum 
to the Danish government before the destruction of its fleet. 

Gallatin appealed at once to President Madison and Attorney General 
Rodney to come to Washington. 18 He believed that the Administration 
must determine its policy towards Great Britain without delay, and the 
advice of the chief law officer was necessary on the legal aspects of the 
situation. 

He thought that, until Congress assembled, the United States had only 
two alternatives: "complete submission" that is, total abandonment of 
all restrictive trade measures or the "automatic" renewal of enforcement 
of the Non-Intercourse Act against Great Britain as a consequence of Brit 
ain s own acts. The second was the only possibility that the United States 
could conceivably accept with honor, he concluded. Otherwise, American 
interdiction of commerce with France would be "partial to England, and 
contrary to every principle of justice, policy, and national honor." 

But this would serve only temporarily. A chat with the now dis 
credited Erskine convinced Gallatin that the United States could hope for 
nothing from the Canning government. The outgoing minister con 
fessed that he had not read all his government s instructions to the Ameri 
can officials, as he had been told to do, because to do so would have led 
to the rejection of the agreement he was proposing. And now, Gallatin 
felt certain, Jackson was bringing "only dishonorable and inadmissible 
proposals , * . to amuse and divide" Americans. 

Gallatin pondered the situation and was depressed. He thought war 
was inevitable* Even worse, American capacity to wage war had deteri 
orated badly. Twelve months earlier "all or almost all our mercantile 
wealth was safe at home, our resources entire, and our finances suffi 
cient to carry us through the first year of the contest. Our property is now 
all afloat; England, relieved by our relaxations, might stand two years of 
privations with ease; we have wasted our resources without any national 
utility; and our Treasury being exhausted, we must begin our plan of 
resistance with considerable and therefore unpopular loans." 14 

Despite several epistolatory appeals from Gallatin, President Madison 
had trouble making up his mind that the crisis warranted interrupting 
his vacation to come to Washington, and gave even less thought to a 
need for preparing the nation for war. 15 But the more reports the press 
published from London, the more convinced the American people be 
came that their officers had been victimized by the perfidy of Canning, 
that the terms which the British foreign minister had intended Erskine to 
propose had been framed so that the United States would certainly re- 
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ject them. Finally and still reluctantly, President Madison set out for 
Washington. 

For three days after his arrival on August 7, he conferred with Galla- 
tin and Smith. The resulting policy was based on Gallatin s counsel. A 
Presidential proclamation of August 9 revived the Non-Intercourse Act 
against Great Britain. Gallatin dispatched it the same day to the collectors 
of customs, with instructions that vessels entering American ports under 
the terms of the Erskine agreement were not to be penalized. Later, these 
steps were criticized as being inadequately founded in law, and indeed 
President Madison confessed privately that they had "no plea but mani 
fest destiny." 16 

Madison returned to Montpelier August 10, leaving Gallatin and Smith 
to deal with the British ministers, outgoing and incoming. Gallatin still 
had a bone to pick with Erskine. The reports from London quoted him 
as having told Erskine in the conversations leading up to the Erskine 
Agreement that, if the British would revoke their Orders in Council, the 
differences between the two countries respecting colonial trade could 
easily be adjusted. On August 13, to set the record right, he wrote to 
Erskine that he had said no such thing, that the right to a trade between 
colonies of a belligerent power and the United States generally, and to a 
trade "in colonial articles between the United States and other countries, 
never can, or will* in my opinion, be abandoned, or its exercise be sus 
pended by this government/ 17 Erskine promptly denied that he had ever 
quoted Gallatin in the way London had said, thus passing the blame to 
Canning. 18 The arrival of Jackson on September 8 left the situation un 
changed. The new minister was uncommunicative. Gallatin was pleased 
by the delay this afforded. Perhaps France and Spain would soon push 
England so hard that she would be "compelled to do us some justice." ld 

The developments of the autumn showed that any such optimism was 
misplaced. By early November President Madison, having denied Jack 
son s repeated assertion that the United States had known all along that 
Erskine had exceeded his authority in reaching the agreement, declared 
that he wished to receive no further communications from the insolent 
British minister. 20 "This winter/ Gallatin wrote to his sister-in-law Maria 
Montgomery, "will be more splendid in parties than pleasing in its 
politics: for the horizon is quite gloomy in that respect/ 21 
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As Congress assembled in December, 1809, J u ^ e Nicholson wrote his old 
friend Congressman John Randolph that Gallatin was again seriously con 
sidering retirement from the cabinet. It was an excellent idea, Randolph 
wrote back. Gallatin ought to run for Congress and lead a movement to 
check the influence of the "Invisibles" as the Smith faction wa& coming 
to-be-called. All departments of the government except the Treasury were 
in wretched condition, the veteran dissident declared; the nation had need 
of Gallatin s capacity for investigation and reform. 22 It is improbable that 
Gallatin knew of this opinion; but less than two months earlier a letter 
from Jefferson had urged him to stay on: "I am satisfied there is no one 
who does not feel your aid to be still as important for the future as it has 
been for the past." 23 

The Secretary of the Treasury had ample reason to weigh the problem 
as he prepared his annual report for submission to Congress early in 
December. The horizon was indeed gloomy. Snuffed out were the am- 
bitiou^ dreams of twenty months before for internal improvements. For 
the first tune since he became responsible for the Treasury Department, it 
had an operating deficit. In the year ending September 30, 1809, receipts 
of the government had totaled $9,300,000, while expenditures had ex 
ceeded $10,600,000. The resulting deficit of $1,300,000 was in part a cost 
of the Embargo Act, which had heavily diminished receipts from customs 
duties, and the Non-Importation Act; which had cut them even more 
sharply. In 1808 more than $8,000,000 had been allocated to reducing the 
public debt, and in i8o9 more than $3,750,000. This had been covered by 
the surplus of the preceding years, but the Treasury now had a balance of 
only $5,000,000. Thus, if the generosity of the Invisibles to the poorly or 
ganized Army, and especially to the Navy with its useless- gunboarts; 
should prevail in the coming year, it was likely that the government would 
have a deficit of $3,ooo,ooo. 24 As Congressman Macon put it, it was a 
battle for waste against Gallatin s economy. 25 

Oppressed by this gloomy prospect, Gallatin sat down to acknowledge 
Jefferson s letter. Picking up a phrase of Jefferson s "The discharge of the 
debt ... is vital to the destinies of our government, and it hangs on Mr. 
Madison and yourself he expanded upon it: "The reduction of the 
public debt was certainly the principal object in bringing me into office; 
and our success in that respect has been due both to the joint and con 
tinued efforts of the several branches of Government and to the pros 
perous condition of the country. I am sensible that the work cannot pro- 
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gress under adverse circumstances. If the United States shall be forced 
into an actual state of war, all the resources of the country must certainly 
be called forth to make it efficient, and new loans will undoubtedly be 
wanted. But whilst peace is preserved, the revenue will at all events be 
sufficient to pay the interest and defray necessary expences. I do not ask 
that in the present situation of our foreign relations the debt be reduced, 
but only that it shall not be encreased so long as we are not at war. I 
do not pretend to step out of my own sphere and to controul the in 
ternal management of other departments. But it seems to me that, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, I may ask that whilst peace continues the 
aggregate of the expences of those departments be kept within bounds 
such as will preserve the equilibrium between the national revenue and 
the expenditure without recurrence to loans. I cannot, my dear Sir, con 
sent to act the part of a mere financier, to become a contriver of taxes, 
a dealer of loans, a seeker of resources for the purpose of supporting 
useless baubles, of encreasing the number of idle and dissipated mem 
bers of the community, of fattening contractors, pursers, and agents, and 
of introducing in all of its ramifications that system of patronage, corrup 
tion, and rottenness which you so justly execrate." 26 

It is probable that Gallatin showed Madison this letter, with Jefferson s, 
before sending it off. Indeed, it is most likely that he phrased his reply 
in the hope of inducing Madison to take a firmer stand in relations with 
the new Congress. If he did, the effort was vain. For the President, in 
official messages and in personal relations with the legislators, continued 
to vacillate and avoid unpleasant scenes. 

Left without this necessary support, Gallatin could only recommend 
the least objectionable alternatives. His report of February 26, 1810, 
recommended that the government be authorized to borrow a sum not to 
exceed the amount of the public debt that it would pay off during the 
coming year. 27 Jfrjvas ironic that this recommendation should come from 
amanwho a dgjadJEL^ ..^ 

" the normal cfelense requirements of the nation! 



Meanwhile iJamuel Smith and his Invisibles were busy organizing op 
position to Gallatin. Their newspapers, led by Duane s Aurora, attacked 
him constantly and ruthlessly. Men friendly as well as men hostile to him 
thought it probable that he would leave the cabinet by May, i8io. 28 He 
avoided declaring himself, for he had not yet made up his mind. 

While weighing his course, Gallatin did his level best to provide the 
Administration with leadership it so sorely lacked. The Non-Intercourse 
Act was as frail a reed in the maritime war as had been expected; for 
effective enforcement it needed drastic revision. 29 He conferred with 
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Macon, chairman of a House committee charged with the subject, and out 
of their discussions emerged a plan, largely his own work, that drew on 
the advice of President Madison. This would close American ports to all 
British and French vessels, public or private, but would permit the ad 
mission of British and French merchandise if brought directly from the 
country of origin in bottoms entirely American-owned and -operated. 
The plan was ingenious in several ways, giving American shippers a 
monopoly of American trade and striking at the interests of the British 
shippers who had prodded their government into adopting the trade 
policies so hurtful to the United States. The finished plan was discussed 
and approved by the whole cabinet, including Secretary Smith, and then 
turned over to Macon. 

In spite of some vociferous protests from New England Federalists and 
southern Democratic-Republicans, the House passed it by a comfortable 
margin. 80 The story was different in the Senate, where the Invisibles 
were strong. Samuel Smith s men took no pains to conceal the fact that 
they opposed the bill because it was Gallatin s handiwork. His chief 
organ, the Baltimore Whig, called the measure "Gallatin s Submission 
Bill," referring to its "imbecility, impolicy and meanness/ It reproached 
President Madison for "hearkening to the ruinous counsel of that apostate 
Albert Gallatin," whose Treasury reports were "chiefly calculated to 
strike a panic into the ignorant; to conceal our resources; to make for 
eign enemies divide us; or to favour . . . rapacious speculation." 31 

Senator Smith himself moved on February 21 to strike out all the pro 
visions of the bill except the enacting clause and a provision to exclude 
the war vessels of belligerents from American harbors. His band of In 
visibles stood by him, and the Senate passed the proposal sixteen to 
eleven. 32 

This unexpected setback incensed Secretary Gallatin and President 
Madison because Robert Smith, without opposing the bill in the cabinet 
consultations, apparently had passed on to the Invisibles information as to 
what took place in them. 33 As Macon glumly observed, there seemed to 
be less chance of the Senate declaring war against Great Britain or 
France than against the Treasury Department. 34 

For weeks there was a paralyzing deadlock. Gallatin s supporters were 
still in the ascendant in the House, and in conferences with the Senate 
committee they resisted all pressure for enactment of Macon s bill as 
mutilated. They closed ranks against the resolution of a Clintonian from 
New York that called for an investigation of Gallatin s administration of 
the Treasury Department and cast aspersions on "not only the capacity 
but the integrity of the Secretary of the Treasury, defeating it 106 to 17. 
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They voted Gallatin the requested authority to borrow a sum not to 
exceed the amount of the public debt that would be paid off in the 
year, and in this the Senate concurred. 35 

The deadlock was finally broken on May i, just before the end of the 
session, when Congress enacted "Macon s Bill No. 2." To this bill, which 
was the work of Senator John Taylor of South Carolina, Macon only lent 
his name. It forbade any British or French vessel to enter American wa 
ters except in distress or bearing dispatches; it repealed the Non-Inter 
course Act and reopened American trade to all the world. It provided 
that, if either Great Britain or France should revoke or modify its edicts 
before March 3, 181 1, so that they would no longer affect the neutral com 
merce of the United States, the President should proclaim the fact, and 
that, if the other nation did not do likewise within three months, the Non- 
Importation Act would then go into effect against the unfriendly na 
tion. 36 The effect of the law was to open American commerce once more 
with France and Great Britain subject, of course, to whatever force the 
British navy might exert. 



Thejpassage j&gt;f the unfortunate_Macpn r s Bill No. 2 dramatized the di 
lemma in which Gallatin found himself a little more than a year after the 
start of the Madison Admiiustiation. The Invisibles were determined to 
force him from the cabinet and to discredit Madison in doing so; there 
were reports that they sought ultimately to elevate Robert Smith as a 
puppet President. If Gallatin retired, friends in Congress warned him, fie 
would be forever lost, his name so tarnished that he would be unable 
ever again to exert any influence in public life. If he remained in office 
he would be constantly subject to treachery from within the cabinet 
without any firm support from the President. 87 

The dilemma was aggravated during the summer of 1810 by William 
Duane. Time had not dulled the Philadelphia editor s vindictiveness for 
rebuffs to his lust for patronage and political power. Two months after 
the passage of Macon s Bill No. 2 he protested privately to ex-Secretary 
of War Henry Dearborn that it was not the influence of the Smith 
brothers or of Dr. Leib that made him hate Gallatin: "Superior motives 
actuate me. ... I know myself to be superior to every form of mean 
ness/ He was thoroughly convinced "that Mr. Gallatin has been a prin 
cipal operator of our present unhappy situation. I believe him not only 
to be a dangerous politician but unfaithful to the public trust/ He as- 
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serted that Gallatin had remained on intimate terms with John Randolph, 
that he had tried to wean President Jefferson from "French influence"; 
that he had used public office to amass "vast landed wealth." All these 
charges were false; but what matters is that Duane believed them and 
acted upon them. 38 

Early in July, 1810, Duane heard that a pamphlet had been published 
in England containing the text of correspondence between Erskine and 
Canning, including a number of letters not previously printed in the 
United States. Apparently he did not have access to a copy but heard 
that Gallatin did; and he heard also that in these letters Erskine attributed 
to Gallatin criticism of Jefferson for "partiality" toward France and "hos 
tility" toward Great Britain. Although these charges had already been 
aired in the American press Duane rang the changes on them, elabo 
rating them with insinuation and innuendo, day after day in the Aurora 
in an effort to convince the old Jeffersonians that Gallatin was in fact 
the enemy of his old chief. Samuel Smith s mouthpiece, the Balti 
more Wfcig, echoed the refrain. 89 

Gallatin undertook to silence the campaign with an open letter in 
the friendly National Intelligencer in mid-July. Through eight years of the 
most intimate relationship with Jefferson, he wrote, he knew that the 
former President had never had "any other object in view but the protec 
tion of the rights of the United States against every foreign aggression or 
injury, from whatever nation it proceeded." But, he pointed out, from 
1801 until August, 1807, France was innocent of any aggressive act 
against the United States, while Britain was guilty of a constant series of 
unfriendly acts. 40 

The rabid Duane was impervious to reasoning. Through July and into 
August the Aurora published a series called "The Diplomacy Examined," 
which reiterated and extended the charge that Gallatin had been dis 
loyal to his old chief, 41 Gallatin was in New York, where he heard about 
the articles but did not see them. Unexpectedly, a letter from Jefferson 
arrived late in August: "I have seen with infinite grief the set which is 
made at you in the public papers, and with the more as my name has 
been so much used in it. I hope we both know one another too well to 
receive impression from circumstances of this kind. A twelve years in 
timate and friendly intercourse must be better evidence to each of the 
dispositions of the other than the letters of foreign ministers to their 
courts, or tortured inferences from facts true or false. I have too thorough 
a conviction of your cordial good will towards me and too strong a sense 
of the faithful and able assistance I received from you, to relinquish them 
on any evidence but of my own senses." 42 
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These were heart-wanning words, and Gallatin acknowledged them 
gratefully. They helped him decide to remain in the cabinet for the 
time being.* 3 Equally persuasive was the economic condition of the 
country. In the preceding autumn and winter it had appeared dismal in 
deed; then, in the spring it had taken an upward turn and had become 
brighter than Gallatin had dared hope. Indeed, it so belied his prophecies 
as to give support to the charges of the Baltimore Whig that his Treasury 
reports were "chiefly calculated to strike a panic into the ignorant." 

Some of the facts of the nation s health were set forth in a report on 
American manufactures which Secretary Gallatin submitted to the House 
of Representatives on April 19, 1810. Although less extensive than Alex 
ander Hamilton s historic paper of a decade earlier, it was comparable in 
usefulness. It demonstrated with facts and figures that under the stimulus 
of the embargo and the nonimportation laws, the United States, particu 
larly New England and the middle states, had made prodigious advances 
in manufacturing for its own needs. "It may, with certainty, be inferred 
that . . . annual production exceeds one hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars. And it is not improbable that the raw materials used, and the pro 
visions and other articles consumed by the manufacturers, create a home 
market for agricultural products not very inferior to that which arises 
from foreign demand." 

Gallatin did not attribute these gains to the embargo, perhaps because 
of unhappy memories of trying to enforce that unpopular law. But he 
pointed out more fundamental and enduring factors: "the absence of 
those systems of internal restrictions and monopoly which continue to 
disfigure the state of society in other countries. . . . No law exists 
here/ he pointed out, "directly or indirectly confining a man to a particu 
lar occupation or place, or excluding any citizen from any branch he may, 
at any time, think proper to pursue. Industry is, in every respect, perfectly 
free and unfettered; every species of trade, commerce, art, profession, and 
manufacture, being equally open to all, without requiring any previous 
apprenticeship, admission, or license/ 

Americans were at a disadvantage in competing with British merchants 
in foreign markets, Gallatin conceded, because greater capital available 
enabled the British "to give very long credits, to sell on small profits, 
and to make occasional sacrifices." He suggested that the United States 
lend between five and twenty million dollars to worthy merchants, as 
the loan offices of Pennsylvania and New York once had done to farmers, 
to enable them to stand up to their British competitors. 4 * 

In several other reports later in the year Gallatin further demonstrated 
that the nation was enjoying its most bountiful period since the em- 
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bargo. With the discontinuance of the Non-Importation law, the regis 
tered tonnage of American shipping reached 1,424,000 for the year 
1810 a figure not again attained until 1826. Registered foreign ton 
nage reached 984,000 not to be matched for almost forty years. Dur 
ing 1810 new vessels totaling 127,000 tons were built. 45 Merchandise 
valued at nearly $67,000,000 was imported in the year ended September 
30, 1810, of which more than $42,000,000 was for articles of domestic 
production. 46 Receipts from customs had staged a comeback: from a peak 
of $16,500,000 in 1807 they had dropped to little more than $7,000,000 
in 1808 and in 1809, but were back to $12,750,000 in i8io. 4T 

The annual report Gallatin submitted to Congress on December 10, 
1810, showed that he was taking full advantage of the good times. Cur 
rent expenditures had been brought within the national income, with 
the help of continued economies in the army and navy. The loan from the 
Bank of the United States, authorized by Congress, had made it possible 
to apply $2,400,000 against the public debt in 1810, reducing it to nearly 
half of what it had been when Gallatin assumed office. 48 If only such 
prosperity would last awhile and bring him some relief from intraparty 
strife! 



. Over^wlielmed by 
the War Hawks 



to be so. Even before the nation could fully appreciate the 
ects of the prosperity of 1810 Samuel Smith and the Invisibles were 
girding themselves for the next attack on Gallatin s projects. This would 
center around the Bank of the United States, whose twenty-year charter 
was to expire on March 4, 1811. We have already seen how useful the 
Bank had been to Gallatin in the day-to-day operations of the Treasury 
and in a loan to tide it over the crisis of the past few years; and that he 
had urged that the government encourage it despite the doctrinaire 
opposition of Thomas Jefferson. 

The management of the Bank naturally desired renewal of the 
charter well in advance of the expiration date so that it might plan for 
the future, and as early as November, 1807, an officer had asked Galla 
tin the best time and manner for seeking a renewal from Congress. 
Secretary Gallatin feared that the question might become "blended with 
or affected by ... extraneous political considerations," and advised de 
lay. 1 The following spring, through his old friend A. J. Dallas, he ad 
vised the president of the Bank, David Lenox, to memorialize Congress 
late in the session so that the matter could be discussed but not decided 
upon before adjournment. He felt confident that cool consideration 
would bring renewal in due course. 2 The Bank accordingly submitted its 
petition in April, i8o8. 8 

No issue was made of the Bank in the election that year, and Gallatin 
waited discreetly until the last day of Jefferson s Administration before 
bringing up the renewal again. On March 3, 1809, presumably with 
President Madison s permission, he addressed to Congress a paper ex 
tolling the usefulness of the Bank of the United States to the Treasury 
in the past and presenting suggestions for modification in a renewed 
charter. He asked that the capital be increased from $10,000,000 to 
$30,000,000, and that a number of new features be adopted to overcome 
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widespread objections that Britons owned two-thirds of the stock of the 
Bank, that the direction of the Bank was too highly centralized and was 
undemocratic. He believed that, by making it easier for citizens and state 
governments in all parts of the country to participate as stockholders 
and directors, the Bank would contribute toward binding the Union to 
gether firmly, 

He emphasized that the Bank in its revised form would be most useful 
in making loans to the government in the event that the war should 
come to pass. He took a sidewise glance at an incipient political threat 
to the federally chartered institution offered by the numerous state 
banks cropping up throughout the land: they were unable to match the 
facilities and security afforded by the Bank. His paper ended on a note of 
warning: the destruction of the Bank would "be attended with much in 
dividual and probably with no inconsiderable public injury/ A payment 
of $7,000,000 would have to be made to foreign owners of stock; if the 
charter were renewed, the country would lose only 8V2 per cent of this 
a year in interest 4 

Several months later Gallatin assured the Speaker of the House that 
the Bank was eminently "more eligible" than individuals to provide the 
Treasury with loans. "To contract with individuals requires notice and 
arrangements, and is absolute . . . but with a bank it [is] sufficient 
to ascertain whether a loan could, if wanted, be obtained . . . the con 
tract might be delayed till it was ascertained. . . . The reimbursement 
would also be made with more convenience, and some interest saved." 5 

The year passed, and still Congress took no action. Finally, in April, 
1810, when it was clear to Gallatin and many congressmen that the 
government would have to borrow several millions to tide it over the 
next year in the face of the reduction of revenues caused by the em 
bargo and nonintercourse, a congressional committee requested Secretary 
Gallatin s recommendations for renewal of the charter. 6 He answered 
with a new plan, calling for an increase of the capital by $2,500,000, 
perhaps more later, and an increase in the government s participation in 
the ownership and direction. 7 The bill was making highly satisfactory 
progress through the House the forces for renewal had mustered 75 
votes against 35 on a crucial point when the session ended. 8 Neverthe 
less, the Bank lent $3,750,000 under congressional authorization.* 

3By^early^jL8j^&gt;^aCQaomicL Conditions throughout the .vrestogjworld had 
worsened markedly, with sharp repercussions in the United States Brit-~ 
ish merchants wiflidrew great quantities of specie; the holdings oT the 
Bank of the United States reached a dangerously low $5,5oo,ooo. 10 In late 
January a letter from John Jacob Astor bewailed the distress of the New 
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York business community and added: "There was perhaps never a period 
when it was more in the power of government to do good than the pres 
ent." ** 

^u^ng^y.^s^n^^^^nli was needed most, opposition began to 
coalesce into a formidable Bloc. Alflhe old doctrinaire state-rights ad- 
Vocafes~within the Democratic-Republican party were of course opposed: 
in Virginia and Kentucky, sources of the 1798 resolutions, the legisla 
tures went on record against renewal of the charter. Moreover, the public 
relations of the Bank were bad; it made a poor presentation of its record 
to the citizens, and the agent it sent to deal with congressmen was a 
model of tactlessness. 12 

Much of the opposition came from the burgeoning state banks, particu 
larly of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. In effect, many states 
had become bank partners by exacting loans as a prerequisite for a char 
ter. 18 These ambitious newcomers eyed enviously the business the federal 
government gave to the Bank of the United States. The most articulate 
and energetic of their spokesmen was Gallatin s old enemy, Senator 
Smith, who had been hectoring him to give Treasury business to the 
state-chartered banks of Maryland. 14 Early in January, 1811, the Baltimore 
Whig renewed its attack on Gallatin, excoriating him not only for his 
attitude on the Bank, but for his administration of the Treasury. It 
charged him with corruption and "alarming symptoms in the English 
style," improper administration of the public lands, and feigning a deficit 
in the Treasury as an excuse for renewal of the Bank charter. 15 The same 
theme permeated articles in Thomas Ritchie s Richmond Enquirer and 
of course in Duane s Aurora, which published a long series on Gallatin 
and the Bank. 16 

The strength of this opposition was revealed when a 65 to 64 vote of 
the House on January 24 indefinitely postponed action on the recharter 
bill. 17 It was widely commented that if President Madison had thrown 
some real support to his Secretary the bill would have passed. Gallatin 
was, in the words of Nathaniel Macon, "mortified" by the result. Now 
he turned to the Upper House and in particular to Senator William H&lt; 
Crawford of Tennessee. To some opponents Crawford seemed to be over 
bearing, irascible, ambitious, and intriguing; Gallatin observed that he 
also "united to a powerful mind a most correct judgment and an in 
flexible integrity; which last quality, not sufficiently tempered by indul 
gence and civility, has prevented his acquiring general popularity." 19 

In an open letter to Crawford, Gallatin spelled out the functions the 
Bank performed for the Treasury and emphasized that his department 
would be inexpressibly handicapped if it had to rely upon the state 
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banks. 20 Crawford then told the Senate on February 11 that the move 
ment against the Bank was the consequence of the "avarice combined 
with , . . love of domination" of three or four great commercial 
states of the East to the disadvantage of "the interior or smaller states." 21 

On the other side, William Branch Giles insisted that he was opposing 
the Bank, not out of hostility for Gallatin, but from fear of British in 
fluence in American affairs; Henry Clay, a precocious newcomer from 
Kentucky, confidently predicted that the Treasury could conduct its 
business as well without the Bank; and Samuel Smith capped the discus 
sion by asserting that the state banks would be more useful than the 
Bank had ever been. Smith added that although Gallatin "is considered by 
his friends a very great man in fiscal operations in commercial matters, 
I may be permitted to have opinions of my own." This was an allusion to 
Gallatm s criticism, nearly two years before, of Smith s role in the Degen 
& Purviance affair. 22 

The Bank recharter came to a vote in the Senate on February 20, 
1811, ending in a tie, 17 to 17. Vice President Clinton, who was bitter 
over his loss of the nomination for President to Madison, and who 
had never been friendly to Gallatin, cast the vote that the tie gave 
him against recharter. Thus, was the Bank of the United States killed^and 
Gallatin deprived of its services in conducting the financial affairs of the 
government through parlous times. 



In later years Gallatin laid the death of the Bank more to the opposition 
of Clinton, Smith, Leib, Giles, and other Invisibles to himself and Madi 
son than to the influence of the state banks. 24 Whether or not he was 
correct, the defeat embittered him. He intensified the feud with the In 
visibles by a paper issued two days after the fatal vote. 

This document harked back to April, 1810, when Samuel Smith, deter 
mined to clear his name of Gallatin s charges against him in the Degen & 
Purviance affair, had asked Gabriel Duval, Comptroller of the Treasury, 
as a man who, in the course of duty, had seen all the official papers in the 
Degen & Purviance matter, "whether there was any thing in the whole 
transaction, that in any way impeached the integrity of my character, or 
that of my house?" After two months, Duval answered that a careful in 
vestigation convinced him "that there is no ground for [such] an imputa 
tion/ In December, 1810, the House of Representatives requested Secre 
tary Gallatin to make a statement on the matter. His reply, dated Feb- 
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ruary 22, 1811, but obviously ready while the Bank debate was going on 
in the Senate, provided a lengthy accounting of the transaction but 
avoided a conclusion. 25 

The detail Gallatin set forth makes it clear that he was hasty in con 
demning Smith s firm for commercial practices that were common even 
if far from exemplary. Secretary Robert Smith, who up to this time had 
felt at least a little friendliness for Gallatin, was outraged when the re 
port was published, and told a friend it was "a labored, covert apology for 
his former misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the subject/ He 
was convinced that a statesman or a gentleman would not have made the 
error in the first place and would certainly apologize for it now. 26 

Victory on the Bank issue and vindication of Senator Smith on the 
Degen & Purviance business accelerated the Invisibles effort to drive 
Gallatin from the cabinet and in time Madison from the Presidency. Wil 
liam Duane s Aurora thundered: "If Mr. Madison suffers this man to lord 
it over the nation, Mr. Gallatin will drag him down; for no honest 
man can support an administration of which he is a member." 2T Gallatin 
came to feel that these attacks, as well as those in the Baltimore Wfcfg, 
revealed a knowledge of what was going on within the cabinet that could 
come only from Robert Smith. 28 

Meanwhile, Gallatin was probably receiving unsolicited advice, through 
Judge Nicholson, from John Randolph. It is more than likely that the 
Judge showed him a letter from the Virginian, written on February 
14 in a white rage over one of Duane s editorials. Randolph denied that 
he was trying to advise Gallatin through the Judge and said that he knew 
Nicholson was solicitous of the welfare of Gallatin and the people of the 
United States. He concluded that Gallatin ought to go to President Madi 
son and deliver an ultimatum: "Either Robert Smith must go or I shall 

go." 29 

Whether or not Judge Nicholson actually relayed this counsel, it was 
precisely the course Secretary Gallatin took a fortnight after the killing 
of the Bank. He wrote to the President that, "to command the public 
confidence and to produce the requisite union of views and action be 
tween the several branches of Government," it was imperative that an 
administration possess "not only capacity and talents, . . . but also a 
perfect, heart-felt cordiality among its members." He warned, "New sub 
divisions and personal factions equally hostile to yourself and the gen 
eral welfare daily acquire additional strength. Measures of vital impor 
tance have been and are defeated; every operation, even of the most sim 
ple and ordinary nature, is prevented or impeded; the embarrassments of 
Government, great as from foreign causes they already are, are un- 
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necessarily encreased; public confidence in the public councils and in the 
executive is impaired; and every day seems to encrease every one of 
those evils." Rather than continue in the Administration, which "invigor 
ates the opposition against yourself and must necessarily be attended 
with an encreased loss of reputation to myself/ he submitted his resigna 
tion as Secretary of the Treasury, to become effective at the President s 
convenience. 80 

Confronted by the demand that he choose between an incompetent 
Secretary of State and a distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, the 
vacillating Madison was at long last stirred to action. He declined to ac 
cept Gallatin s resignation and proposed that Robert Smith be replaced by 
Governor James Monroe of Virginia. Monroe had been Madison s rival 
for the Presidency in 1808, the principal difference being that he still 
cherished hope for reconciliation with Great Britain while Madison was 
still sanguine about France. 

Gallatin, given the task of sounding out Monroe, prompted Sena 
tor Richard Brent of Virginia to write to the Virginia governor about 
March 7. Monroe consulted with some advisers and replied that he would 
come to Washington to discuss the Administration s policies with Madi 
son and Gallatin. 31 When the three men met, they did not find it diffi 
cult to reach an understanding. 

Gallatin must have watched with anguish as President Madison, diffi 
dent as usual, next undertook to get rid of Robert Smith. He told the 
troublesome Marylander that his course of conduct made it impossible to 
retain him in the cabinet; so that there might be no open rupture in the 
party, he would appoint him minister to Russia. Smith declared himself 
grateful and started to make plans for the journey, even consulting 
with the Russian minister to Washington, Then, in all probability after 
consultation with his brother Samuel, he changed his mind and refused 
the mission. 32 

Monroe assumed charge of the State Department on April i, 1811; 
but the change stirred up further trouble from the Smith faction. In 
June a pamphlet by Robert Smith aired his grievances against the 
Administration and charged the President with being secretly influenced 
by the French in foreign relations. 33 Duane in the Aurora stepped up his 
attack on Secretary Gallatin, doing his utmost to create suspicion between 
him and the President. Nameless friends of Gallatin were quoted as as 
serting that he was "to all intents and purposes the president, and even 
more than the president of the United States." One article presented this 
sinister portrait: "a man of most singular sagacity and penetration; he 
could read the very thoughts of men in their faces and develope their 
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designs; a man of few words, made no promises but to real favorites 
[who] ever sought to enhance his own interest, power, and aggrandise 
ment by the most insatiate avarice on the very vitals of the unsuspecting 
nation" 84 

Thomas Jefferson was upset by this new outbreak of intraparty discord. 
He began to pepper a Richmond friend, William Wirt, with praise of 
Gallatin, hoping he would pass the word along to Ritchie of the Enquirer 
and through him to Duane. "There is no truer man," he insisted; the 
Secretary, "after the President, is the arc of our safety." He branded as 
"false" Duane s charges against Gallatin of "apostasy" on the Bank ques 
tion, and "disloyal" relations with John Randolph. Suspecting that some 
of Duane s bitterness was caused by financial embarrassments, he urged 
that the Democratic-Republicans arrange for bank loans to help him 
out, 35 He repeated the praise of Gallatin in letters to President Madison, 
who showed them to the Secretary, raising his spirits temporarily. 86 

To Duane, Jefferson wrote directly that he believed "Mr. Gallatin to be 
of as pure integrity, and as zealously devoted to the liberties and interests 
of our country as its most affectionate native citizen. Of this his courage in 
Congress, in the days of the [Federalist] terror, gave proofs which noth 
ing can obliterate from the recollection of those who were witnesses of 
it. . . v an intercourse, almost daily, of eight years, with him has given 
me opportunities of knowing his character more thoroughly than per 
haps any other man living: and I have ascribed the erroneous estimate 
you have formed of it, to the want of that intimate knowledge of him 
which I possessed." 87 

After several months of such letter writing without noticeable influ 
ence on Duane, the former President grew despondent. "I believe Duane 
to be a very honest man and sincerely republican; but his passions are 
stronger than his prudence . . . hi$ personal as well as his general an 
tipathies render him intolerant," he told Wirt. 38 In late April he wrote 
directly to Gallatin that he disapproved of the activities of the "Cannibal 
newspapers" but added with a sigh that he must claim "from all parties 
the privilege of Neutrality." 39 

Two months after Robert Smith s departure from the cabinet, Gallatin 
confided to Judge Nicholson that he felt "no satisfaction in my present 
situation." Circumstances under which the incompetent Marylander had 
left had "made me a slave. Perhaps for that reason I fed an ineffable 
thirst for retirement and obscurity." 40 
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Gallatin s thirst for retirement and obscurity must have been doubled, 
and his feeling that he had outlived one age and was entering another 
intensified, as Congress assembled for a special session early in Novem 
ber, 1811. A new force had appeared on the national scene that over 
shadowed completely the old Invisibles. They were Republicans, but a 
new, non-Jeffersonian breed of Republicans, elected by voters who were 
irate over the enactment of Macon s Bill No. 2. They would have none 
of peace and prosperity if the price were to be European appeasement. 
Most of the newcomers nearly half the membership of the Lower House 
were under thirty-five years of age, and all were under forty. Their 
leaders came from the new western states or the western parts of the 
older states: Henry Clay of Kentucky, John C. Calhoun, William 
Lowndes, and Langdon Cheves of South Carolina, Felix Grundy of Ten 
nessee. To these men, their barely settled section already seemed over 
crowded; and they coveted more land, even if that meant driving the 
British from all of North America. Just a few days earlier, at the mouth 
of the Tippecanoe Creek, the Army had defeated the uprising of an In 
dian confederacy against American authority, which westerners were con 
vinced erroneously had been inspired by the British. The tall, lordly 
Clay, whom the new House named Speaker, put their feelings into 
words: he was tired of seeing his country tied "eternally to the tail of the 
British kite/ 

The message President Madison delivered to the Congress bore the im 
print of Gallatin s collaboration, particularly in the passages on public 
finance and foreign relations. 41 Foreign relations had been deteriorating 
steadily since the passage of Macon s Bill No. 2. In August, 1810, Na 
poleon Bonaparte responded to the bait it extended by giving the Amer 
ican minister at Paris the impression that repeal of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees would take &gt; effect the following November i "it being 
understood that the English are to revoke their Orders in Council/ 
Gallatin, like the President, took the maneuver at face value: Madison 
proclaimed nonintercourse in effect against Great Britain, and Con 
gress backed him up with appropriate legislation, while Gallatin confided 
to Turreau, the French minister, that war with Great Britain looked inev 
itable. 

But the decrees were never actually repealed, and the American vessels 
the wfly Emperor of the French had captured were not returned; indeed, 
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the French navy continued to seize and sell as spoils all American and 
neutral vessels that came within its reach. 

The young War Hawks of the West, however, were far more bitter 
against Great Britain than France. When the time came for Madison to 
prepare his November, 1811, message to Congress, Gallatin cautioned 
him against saying anything that the hotheads might interpret as a 
cause for war against America s ancient enemy: it was all very well to 
protest the capture of American vessels and impressment of American 
sailors by the British, Gallatin told the President; but it would be wise to 
make it appear that war would be the final rather than the immediate re 
sult of refusal to abandon these policies. The United States should keep 
the initiative of declaring war, not let the British grasp it. Following this 
advice, Madison s message spoke despondently of American relations with 
both Great Britain and France, and suggested simply that the Army and 
the Navy gird themselves for war if it should come as the Administra 
tion had been recommending for years. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, later in November, 
also spoke not of war but of preparations for war. The immediate past, 
it made clear, had been surprisingly bright, all things considered. The 
Non-Importation Act against Great Britain, which had gone into effect in 
March, had closed American ports to British merchandise with a great 
loss of revenue from import duties. But the full effects were not yet felt; 
as of September 30, 1811, the Treasury still had a surplus of $5,500,000. 
In the coming year, Secretary Gallatin estimated, the government s reve 
nue would fall to $6,600,000. Because of the stepping up of war prepara 
tions, expenditures would rise to $9,200,000. Thus the surplus would be 
replaced by a deficit of more than a million dollars. To meet this, duties on 
whatever imports there were must be increased by half. The Secretary 
shuddered at the thought of restoring the hated internal taxes, but con 
ceded that such measures might become necessary. He placed his greatest 
hope for tiding the government over on loans: $1,200,000 now, perhaps 
more later. Although the legal rate was 6 per cent the government s 
fiscal situation might make it necessary to go up to 8 per cent. He be 
lieved loans preferable to the issuance of more stock or "any other op 
eration which might injuriously affect the circulating medium of the 
country." 42 

The report excited more criticism than any that had come from Galla 
tin. Some discerning critics observed that it neglected to point out that 
additional revenue would have to be found to pay the interest on the new 
loans although, as a matter of fact, that had been indicated in the finan- 
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cial section, of Madison s annual message, which Gallatin had also writ 
ten. 43 Some old Democratic-Republicans could not forgive his calm 
references to 8 per cent loans; he and they had castigated the Federalists 
for accepting this interest rate during the undeclared war with France 
in 1798. His tacit acknowledgment that the internal revenue taxes of 
that period might have to be revived similarly disturbed them. 

The sharpest criticism came from members of Gallatin s own party who 
were spoiling for an immediate declaration of war against Great Britain, 
followed by a full-scale invasion of Canada to capture Quebec. That old 
Invisible, William Branch Giles, who despite his break with the Adminis 
tration continued to head the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
introduced a bill to raise not the 10,000 regular troops President Madison 
sought, but 25,000 men for five years service. How could the nation 
afford such a military force if its financial condition were as grim as 
Secretary Gallatin sketched it? 

Giles solved his quandary by attacking Gallatin in the Senate on De 
cember 17: If the Secretary truly possessed the "splendid financial tal 
ents" generally attributed to him, surely he would contrive some means 
for defending the nation s sovereignty and honor; "only give them scope 
for action; apply them to the national ability and will; let them perform 
the simple task of pointing to the true modus operandi; and what rea 
son have we to despair of the Republic? 7 

Giles hinted that possibly Secretary Gallatin had neither the necessary 
financial talent nor the desire to defend the national honor: while Britain 
was sullying that honor, he had continued to act as if it were more im 
portant to retire the public debt than to provide for public defense. A 
large part of the present troubles of the United States could be attributed 
to the unwillingness of Jefferson and Madison to disturb "the popularity 
and repose" of their finance minister. 44 

Senator George W. Campbell of Tennessee came to the defense, pro 
testing that this "was the first time he had heard the talents or financial 
capacity of [Gallatin] brought into question by any gentleman of known 
standing and information," and pointing out that the faults and mistakes 
Giles had cited were the handiwork of Congress rather than the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 45 However, the fire-eating young men from the West, 
aided and abetted by the Invisibles, joined hands with the Federalists. 
Giles s bEH passed both houses in January, 1812, and President Madison 
docilely appended his signature. 46 

Gallatin had by now concluded th^t in time Congress would declare 
war against Great Britain. The next step was to prepare the nation finan- 
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cially. This he set out to do January 10 In a letter to Ezekiel Bacon, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. Assuming that the 
government s fixed charges would continue at $9,600,000 a year, and es 
timating that the receipts from duties then authorized would fall no 
lower than $2,500,000 in the event of war, he accepted an estimate the 
committee had made that an annual loan of $10,000,000 would see the 
nation through a war. To meet the fixed charges and the accruing interest 
on new loans, he helieved that customs duties would have to be in 
creased so as to yield $6,000,000. To produce an additional $5,000,000 
through internal taxes, the salt tax would have to be revived, and other 
internal duties levied perhaps taxes on distilled spirits, refined sugar, 
licenses to conduct retail businesses, auctions, and to operate passenger- 
carrying vehicles, as well as stamp duties. 

Emphasizing that it was not his fault that the new taxes had become 
necessary, he recalled that he had stated in 1808 that "no internal taxes, 
either direct or indirect, were contemplated, even in the case of hostili 
ties/ Since then Congress had thrown away $20,000,000 by refusing to 
impose internal taxes he had recommended, and, by refusing to recharter 
the Bank of the United States, had deprived the government of the source 
from which it might have obtained $20,000,000 in loans on far more 
favorable terms than was now possible. 47 

Gallatin s spelling out of the exact cost of the war, and his disassocia- 
tion of himself from responsibility for the harsh measures necessary to 
meet it, dismayed his friends and filled his enemies with mock horror. A 
writer in the new and widely read Baltimore Nttes* Weekly Register 
professed incredulity that a financier of Gallatin s caliber could not point 
out measures different from -fliose used by Hamilton and Wolcott. The 
letter to Chairman Bacon was "artfully drawn" to alarm the people, check 
the decision of Congress, and damp the enthusiasm for the projected 
new army. 48 The Federalist New York Evening Post reprinted the min 
utes of the 1792 Pittsburgh meeting against the excise, which Gallatin 
had signed as secretary, to suggest he was inconsistent in proposing im 
posts. 49 From the other side of the Atlantic, The Times of London glee 
fully observed that "America is now embarking on the same voyage in 
which so many of the old governments of Europe have been wrecked 
taxes, loans, public debt, etc." w 

William Duane s Aurora began a new series denouncing Gallatin, one 
article of which was entitled "The Rat in the Treasury!" These charged 
that the same "morbid feeling," "intrigue," "selfishness and fatuity" that 
had characterized Adams s Administration permeated that of Madison. 
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Duane stated frankly what he had long been hinting if Madison did not 
drop Gallatin at once he would support George Clinton for the Presi 
dency in November. 51 

Although for a time no one dared utter a word in rebuttal from the 
floors of Congress, there were angry protests in the cloak rooms and in 
the Capital boarding houses. As the Massachusetts Federalist Congress 
man Samuel L. Taggart put it, Gallatin s letter would cool the war fever 
and disabuse the public that it would be easy to take Quebec. 52 Some 
Democratic-Republicans blamed the Secretary for not giving the warning 
earlier so that the martial spirit would not have developed at all; one 
told a colleague that he had no objection to going to war, but did not 
want it to cost anything. 53 

Gallatin was developing a close personal friendship with a congres 
sional newcomer who was an ardent advocate of war, Jonathan Roberts of 
Pennsylvania. During the many evenings the bachelor congressman ac 
cepted the Secretary s hospitality, Gallatin "never dropped a word of dis 
couragement to my warlike penchant/* With a frankness that was char 
acteristic and flattered young Roberts, the veteran Secretary told him 
plainly that neither Jefferson nor Madison would have kept the govern 
ment from bankruptcy, much less have reduced the debt, without assist 
ance such as he had given them. Roberts s praise of Gallatin in the 
boarding house where the War Hawks made their quarters went far to 
convince them that the measures the Secretary was urging were truly in 
dispensable, Most important of the converts was Speaker Clay, who 
soon was urging enactment of Gallatin s program. 54 

spring of 1812 neither Gallatin nor _ t^e , 



hesitated to speak openly of war with Gxeat Britain- as a certaintyHe 
wrote to Jefferson in March that "the domestic faction" had frustrated 
"our hopes and endeavours to preserve peace"; he counted upon the mass 
of the people to support the government in "an avoidable war" to "check 
the disordinate ambition of individuals"; he hoped that the evils war al 
ways produced could be limited to its duration, and that, when it was 
over, "the United States may be burthened with the smallest possible 
quantity of debt, perpetual taxation, military establishments, and other 
corrupting or anti-Republican habits or institutions." 55 A few weeks later 
the War Hawks were holding a meeting to plan the new states that 
would be carved out of Canada. 56 

In mid-March, Congress granted Gallatin s request for authority to 
place an $311,000,000 loan to cany the government through the first 
year of war if it should come. Without the help of a Bank of the United 
States he had to rely on the state-chartered banks* On April 7 a circular 
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letter to thirty-two leaders of these institutions promised that whatever 
sums they subscribed could remain on deposit with them. 57 A fortnight 
later he invited individuals to subscribe through the banks on May i 
and 2. Although the Administration mouthpiece the National Intelli 
gencer, whistling in the dark, predicted that twice the amount he sought 
would be taken "instantly/ Gallatin privately felt he would be lucky to 
place more than half of the sum on the first try. 58 Congress had shied 
away from his suggestion that an interest rate of 8 per cent be allowed. 
United States 6 per cent stock, with about a dozen years to run, was 
selling at about par; it would be too much to expect the investing public 
to grasp at a large new loan at the same interest rate. 

The results did not exceed Gallatin s expectations. In the cities where 
the nation s liquid assets were concentrated, and particularly in Feder 
alist New England, there were protests against raising money for a war 
that had not yet begun and that the commercial interests still dearly 
wished to prevent. New England subscribed less than $1,000,000; New 
York and Philadelphia, the two other principal centers of capital, only 
about $1,500,000 each; Baltimore and Washington together about $1,- 
500,000; the South, from the Potomac to Charleston, only $700,000 a 
total of scarcely $6,ooo,ooo. 59 

As soon as tie inadequacy of the public subscription became manifest, 
Gallatin asked Langdon Cheves, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, for authority to issue $5,000,000 in Treasury notes within 
the next year. These would bear 5.4 per cent interest payable one year 
after issuance and would be receivable for all duties, taxes, and debts of 
the United States. Here was another innovation in fiscal practice, for the 
government had never before issued Treasury notes. 60 

While Congress pondered the suggestion, the news from home and 
abroad did nothing to raise Gallatin s spirits. In Massachusetts and New 
York the Federalists scored unexpectedly well in the spring state elec 
tions. The rift within the Democratic-Republican party was dramatized 
by the refusal of Giles and Samuel Smith to attend caucuses to nominate 
a ticket for the November election. George Clinton had died, and a new 
nominee for Vice President was necessary. Gallatin was not enthusiastic 
about the man most talked about for the place Elbridge Gerry, lately 
defeated for reelection as governor of Massachusetts fearing that "he 
would give us as much trouble as our late Vice President." 61 Convinced 
that John Langdon of New Hampshire would be a popular candidate, he 
urged him to allow his name to be proposed. But Langdon pleaded ad 
vanced age, and Gerry was unanimously made Madison s running mate. 62 

Then from London came a dispatch from the British foreign secretary. 
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Lord Wellesley, detailing Napoleon Bonaparte s recent crimes against 
neutrals. The paper dashed the last desperate hope of many Americans 
that the Orders in Council might be repealed, leaving no excuse for war 
against Great Britain; it also stirred up a momentary cry for war with 
France as well as Britain. 63 

In the last days of May, President Madison solemnly announced to the 
cabinet that he had at long last determined to ask Congress for a decla 
ration of war against Great Britain. Several days of earnest discussion fol 
lowed, to which Gallatin contributed his share. As finally agreed upon, 
the President s message alleged four grounds for hostilities: British im 
pressment policies, violations of the three-mile limit of sovereignty along 
the American coast, paper blockades, and the Orders in Council. 
Strangely, the discussion, and public statements that followed, took no 
notice of two foremost rauses^ioi^sKaj^ih^J^ westerners for 

Canada, and their fear of British Alliance with the Indian tribes of the 

~~ 



Although no one spoke of Canada, it loomed large when Madison s 
message was presented to Congress on June i, and voted on by the two 
louses. Ironically, for a war supposed to be prompted by maritime griev 
ances, the states most concerned with maritime matters voted in general 
against the declaration, while the inland and western states were over 
whelming in support. The vote in the House was decisive, seventy-nine 
to forty-nine; closer in the Senate, nineteen to sixteen. Smith and his 
invisibles gave reluctant support. 65 

On June 16, two days before President Madison signed the declara 
tion, a new British foreign secretary, Castlereagh, yielding to pressure 
from commercial interests, announced that the Orders in Council were 
being revoked. Two compelling excuses for war still remained: Britain s 

impressment practices and the desire of many Americans foF territorial 

^* c * ~*&lt;^ 
acquisitions^ 



ao. "Mr. Madison s War" 



Usually in the affairs of nations, once the die has been cast for war, 
action becomes easy; men of all political faiths and economic interests 
join hands, prepared to sacrifice their lives and their fortunes for the 
common goal. The expetieace^of the United States following the decla- 
rfoea-ef war on.Juae.j8, 181 2,.. was "to tie "of quite another sort. 

Incompetence, cross purposes, and conflicting jealousies spread from 
the President and the cabinet across the nation. Two days after the dec 
laration Madison, wearing a little round hat and a huge cockade, visited 
all the offices of the departments of War and the Navy to stimulate the 
functionaries on duty, in a manner worthy of a commander-in-chief - 1 But 
William Eustis and Paul Hamilton, the amiable incompetents in charge of 
those departments, were incapable of coping with the situation. As Gal- 
latin observed to his chief later in the year, a little "skill in forming" 
and "decision in executing" military plans "would save the government 
several millions." 2 He wrote to Jefferson that Eustis s "incapacity" and the 
"total want of confidence in him" were "felt through every ramification 
of the public service." 3 Senator Crawford of Georgia added his voice, 
pleading that the cabinet be strengthened. 4 

When the war was three months old, President Madison belatedly 
responded. He proposed that Eustis retire from the War Department and 
Monroe, who had a fine record of Revolutionary War service, succeed 
him; Gallatin would then move to the State Department and Crawford 
would succeed him in the Treasury. 

JBut disunity still permeated Congress. "We can hardly rely on carrying 
any thingT ^tSailatnr complained of the legislature. It was especially true 
of the Senate on any matter involving himself, for the Smiths, the 
Gileses, and the Leibs still were there and exerted great influence. "The 
exchange of places which you suggested," he replied to the President, 
"would in my opinion, have a most salutary effect on the conduct of the 
war; but, on mature reflection, I apprehend that it would not satisfy pub 
lic opinion, and would be more liable to criticism than almost any other 
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course that could be adopted." 5 It was decided that for the time being 
Monroe should double as the head of the State and War departments. 
The discord throughout the nation was manifested in the Presidential 
election. The votes of the South and the West, delivered with a notable 
lack of enthusiasm, gave Madison his second term. Every state north of 
the Potomac, except Pennsylvania and Vermont, voted for De Witt Clin 
ton, the Federalist-supported Democratic-Republican from New York. 
In Boston dissension reached such a pitch that a prominent clergyman 
urged from his pulpit the separation of New England from the Union, 
saying that there was "nothing to lose except Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and Albert Gallatin." 6 The war that had been declared osten 
sibly to protect American maritime interests was referred to in maritime 
New England as "Mr. Madison s war." Although Madison carried Penn 
sylvania by a good majority, Philadelphia was cool to the war. One old 
enemy ate his words that he would never support Madison as long as he 
retained Gallatin as his counsel: Duane backed the Madison ticket on 
the ground that the war must be supported. The intransigent Dr. Leib, 
however, came out for Clinton* 7 



Convinced that the War and Navy departments were headed by incom 
petence that the President was failing to remedy, Gallatin ventured across 
departmental boundaries to offer advice and even direction. In this he 
was joined by Secretary Monroe. 

At the time of the declaration of war, Madison and Monroe assumed 
that for a while the conflict would be primarily maritime. 8 But days 
passed with no protection for American vessels in the coasting trade or 
arriving from foreign ports with cargoes valued between a million and a 
million and a half dollars each week. Finally, in late June, Gallatin pro 
tested, and the President belatedly had Secretary Hamilton order a patrol 
of the coast* 

Even more serious was the condition of the Army. Although Congress 
tad authorized a force of 35,000 men in the hope that it might take 
Quebec, the regular army consisted of only 7,000 men. Enlistments were 
very slow. Four hundred thousand state militiamen were called into serv 
ice, but organization and use of them were tardy and ineffective. Gal 
latin bombarded the President with letters and memoranda about this 
laxaess and even tried drawing up plans for the disposition of troops and 
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naval forces and the conduct of campaigns along the northern border, 
especially in the region of the Great Lakes. These centered on invading 
Canada by way of Niagara, with a heavy attack on Montreal in the late 
autumn or early winter. 10 

Gallatin was on the point of starting for Albany in August to discuss 
the military situation with General Henry Dearborn and Governor Dan 
iel TompHns when word arrived of a great military reverse. General 
William Hull had led American forces into Upper Canada but, finding 
the area impoverished and hostile, had fallen back to Detroit, where a 
Canadian force under Isaac Brock forced him to surrender his troops and 
prisoners of war. Though indignant, Gallatm could still be philosophic. 
"The English general treats our militia as Charles tie i2th did the Rus 
sians after the battle of Narva," he observed to President Madison; "and 
in like manner we will soon be taught by the enemy how to conquer 
him." 13L 

The fall and early winter brought additional reverses. American forces 
along -the Canadian border, under Generals Stephen Van Rensselaer and 
Alexander Smyth, were routed by the British. In December Gallatin ad 
mitted in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, who was anxiously watching the 
contest from peaceful Monticello, that "the series of misfortunes experi 
enced this year exceeds all anticipations made even by those who had 
least confidence in our inexperienced officers and undisciplined men," 

When Monroe assumed responsibility for the War Department, Gal 
latin began peppering him with ideas about how to make the campaigns 
more effective and, through the use of local forces" as opposed to regular 
forces, more economical. 12 

Monroe flatly refused to keep the Secretaryship of War on a permanent 
basis; and as 1812 faded into 1813 many earnest cabinet discussions 
were addressed to finding a suitable successor. As Gallatin emphasized to 
the President, the fate of the Administration, of the Democratic-Repub 
lican cause, perhaps of the nation itself, depended upon the proper man 
agement of the War Department He would have preferred General 
(former Secretary) Dearborn; but the general "shrank from it," and the 
choice seemed to settle down to one between two New York politicians, 
Governor Daniel Tompkins and General John Armstrong. For Arm 
strong, as a member of the Clinton connection who had fortified New 
York harbor with a lavish hand, Gallatin had no love; he wondered about 
his lack of "disinterested zeal" and of personal attachment to the Admin 
istration; but he rated his talents as far superior to those of Tompkins. In 
deed, he so distrusted Tompkins that he told the President that, if a place 
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must be made for him, he was willing to accept the War Department him 
self despite his lack of professional qualifications and let the New Yorker 
have the Treasury. 18 

Madison appointed Armstrong to the office. For Secretary of the Navy 
he named William Jones, Philadelphia merchant, shipowner, former con 
gressman, and supporter of Gallatin. 



Most of Secretary Gallatin s energies continued to be absorbed by the 
problems of the Treasury Department. These were compounded by the 
attitude of Congress. On June 24, 1812, he transmitted to Ezekiel Bacon 
of the House Ways and Means Committee a request for action on the 
fiscal program outlined in January and February, which the legislature, 
preoccupied with declaring war, had neglected to act on. 14 But the new 
direct taxes and the doubled customs duties were still unpleasant to Con 
gress: with the Presidential election in the offing, discussion of them 
seemed to be impolitic. On June 26 the House voted, by a decisive 
majority, to postpone action until the next session. 15 

Before scattering, the legislators gave Gallatin -the authority he had 
asked in May to issue $5,000,000 in Treasury notes. In the next five 
months he placed $3,180,000 of these with eight banks. 16 

How useful these were during a summer of military reverses became 
manifest when Secretary Gallatin reported to Congress early in Decem 
ber. Even with their aid, the government s fiscal situation was doleful. 
He estimated that expenses in the coming year would run to nearly 
$32,000,000: $17,000,000 for the Army, nearly $5,000,000 for the Navy, 
$1,500,000 for civil expenses, $3,300,000 for interest on the public debt, 
and $5,200,000 for reimbursements of loans, Treasury notes, and the 
like. This estimate did not include any expenditures already authorized 
but not made, including the proposed increases in the Army and Navy. 
Gallatin estimated the income of the government for the year at $12,- 
000,000: $11,500,000 from customs duties and $500,000 from the sale 
of public lands. This left $20,000,000 to be borrowed somewhere; it 
would increase the public debt by $i5,ooo,ooo. 17 

Privately Gallatin acknowledged to the President that he did not quite 
know where he was going to get the $20,000,000. He had talked with 
the chief bankers and moneyed men in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York during the summer recess. "From Banks we can expect little or noth 
ing/ he said, "as they have already lent nearly to the full extent of their 
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faculties." From individuals during the past year he had been able to 
raise only $3,2oo,ooo. 18 As he told Monroe, he doubted whether even a 
Federalist Secretary of the Treasury, enjoying the confidence of the money 
lenders, could raise the sum contemplated. 19 

In desperation, Gallatin toyed with farfetched alleviatives.JWhyjiot 
modify Jke _No.-Iinportatipn Act so that .the rastoins dutjj%jwo\ild. prte- ... 
duce $15,000,000 JL year? Why not he had discussed the idea in an- 
other form with Senator James A. Bayard of Delaware some months 
earlier establish a new national bank for the convenience of the Treas 
ury but without formal incorporation by Congress? It could be done by 
encouraging subscribers to the $11,000,000 loan to take additional shares 
on the installment plan; others, especially in the western states, should be 
encouraged to come in on identical terms. This group, together with the 
Commissioner of Loans, would then appoint directors to receive public 
and private deposits, issue notes payable on demand and receivable every 
where for taxes, make loans at 5 per cent, and transact other Treasury 
business, just as the Bank of the United States had done. Transmitting 
a sketch of the plan to Monroe, Gallatin pledged "that if [these] two 
measures are adopted, there will not, during the war, be any deficiency so 
far as relates to money , , . no unpopular or injurious measures wfll be 
necessary to raise money." 2 

Galktin!^esp.QusaLof schemes so tricky -and so politically inexpedient 
measures the depth of his despair. Monroe did not return the memoran 
dum outlining Them, and no .further action was taken. 

Gallatin had fresh evidence that he could expect neither sympathy nor 
aid from Congress soon after the start of the new session in December. 
Looking about for funds, he found some $23,000,000 that had come into 
the Department s possession: $18,000,000 worth of bonds and $5,000,000 
worth of duties on goods imported from Britain during the confusion that 
immediately followed the repeal of the Orders in Council and the decla 
ration of war. As the importers obviously had made enormous profits 
from tie cargoes, he proposed to the House Ways and Means Committee 
that the government be authorized to retain half of the windfall that 
would otherwise be returned to the shippers. 21 

The moralistic outcry this proposal stirred in the House revealed not 
only how strong the shipping interests were, but how serious a split ex 
isted in the Democratic-Republican ranks, even in the Ways and Means 
Committee. Cried Langdon Cheves, the committee chairman: "I would 
rather see the objects of the war fail; I would rather see the seamen of 
the country impressed on the ocean and our commerce swept away from 
its bosom, than see the long arm of the Treasury indirectly thrust into 
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the pocket of the citizen through the medium of a penal law/* Exclaimed 
Henry Clay: "Let us not pollute our hands with this weltgild [!]" 

Although Felix Gmndy protested that the "gentlemen have assumed 
a strange, highminded position in the argument, the force of which I 
confess is beyond my comprehension/* they won the battle in both the 
House and the Senate, the Treasury lost about nine million desperately 
needed dollars, and Gallatin lost badly needed support of his own party 
and of the House Ways and Means Committee for any future proposals 
he might make. 22 

The rest of the short session was marked for Gallatin by frustration. 
In February he proposed the idea he had tried out on Monroe for the 
repeal of the Non-Importation Act. Representatives of the New England 
states, where manufacturing had made great strides since the restrictions 
on trade, welcomed the suggestion of higher import duties but opposed 
the repeal of the act. No legislation was forthcoming. 23 

Before adjourning, the legislators gave Gallatin two dubious benefi 
cences: authority to issue additional Treasury notes and to borrow $16,- 
000,000 on any terms that could be obtained, providing only that the 
capital be repaid at the end of twelve years. 24 He still had not completely 
disposed of the previous issue of the notes, and $5,000,000 of the $11,- 
000,000 loan of the preceding spring still remained unplaced. 

In late February, when barely enough money remained in the Treasury 
to last through the next month, Gallatin concluded that he must make 
every sacrifice to place the new loan. He told President Madison there 
appeared to be no alternative to an at least temporary cutting back of 
military and naval operations. The entire loan must be opened at once 
with an interest rate of 7 per cent, to be reduced to 6 per cent at the 
end of thirteen years. "There is no probability that the money can be 
obtained cheaper/ 7 25 The frightened President agreed. On February 22, 
Secretary Gallatin issued a circular letter to the banks that had helped 
with the $11,000,000 loan, inviting their participation in this one and 
promising a discount of one-eighth of one per cent. 26 On March 12 sub 
scription books were opened in eleven principal towns. 27 

The banks response was as pallid as Gallatin had feared: they sub 
scribed less than $4,000,000. In Boston, to which vast quantities of 
specie were moving because of New England s enterprise in smuggling 
and manufacturing, the response was singularly meager. Now, he con 
cluded, he must apply directly to the general investing public. On March 
18 he issued a circular announcing that the Treasury would allow a com 
mission of one-quarter of one per cent to any person or group collecting 
subscriptions that totaled $100,000 or more. For this purpose the books 
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were reopened on March 31 in the banks of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 28 

Before the returns from this subscription were known, Gallatin re 
ceived a godsend in the form of a letter from his old friend A. J. Dallas, 
the Philadelphia barrister, who believed the war was "a holy war" and 
was advancing the nation "a century . . . in power and character/ Dal 
las, who long had made it a practice to keep the Secretary informed of 
the sentiments of the moneyed men of Philadelphia, 30 told of an exciting 
conversation he had had with an extraordinary man named David Parish. 31 

A native of Hamburg, Parish was a member of a family influential in 
the banking circles of Europe and Great Britain. Gallatin first met him 
in 1806, when he brought an introduction from Alexander Baring. Parish 
had made approximately a million dollars between 1806 and 1808 as the 
agent of an international syndicate licensed to export to Europe all the 
gold and silver in the New World belonging to the Spanish government. 
He had invested much of his profit in a vast land promotion along the 
St. Lawrence River in New York State; but military action in that area 
had discouraged settlement, and he felt that the only hope for his project 
was a speedy settlement of the war. 32 Dallas reported that Parish was 
willing to try to interest other capitalists in forming a syndicate to sub 
scribe to the loan if it would bring a conclusion of the war as soon as 
possible "with Honor/* or if Congress would make "the necessary appro 
priations" to conduct the war vigorously. If American capitalists refused 
to come in, Parish thought he could obtain funds from European sources. 33 
In Gallatin s offer of a commission for subscriptions totaling $100,000 or 
more, Parish saw an opportunity for "a Handsome Profit/ He lost no time 
in getting in touch with a number of moneyed men who at least toyed 
with the idea of subscribing to the loan. 

One of these was homely, eccentric Stephen Girard, a native of 
France long resident of Philadelphia, where he had accumulated a great 
fortune in shipping and the mercantile trade, and only recently had estab 
lished the Bank of Stephen Girard. When Gallatin had approached him 
the previous summer, while trying to place the $11,000,000 loan, he had 
specified two provisos: that his bank be put on the same footing as other 
banks in Treasury operations, and that the Pennsylvania government be 
induced to stop interfering with his bank s "progress/ 7 34 

Another of Parish s prospects was John Jacob Astor. Astor was an old 
friend who remembered Gallatin gratefully for such courtesies as permis 
sion to use the Secretary of the Treasury s frank in dispatching directions 
to his agents in the fur trade along the Canadian-American border follow 
ing the declaration of war. 35 
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Both Girard and Astor were now seriously interested in forming a syn 
dicate to complete the $16,000,000 loan; and in New York, Philadel 
phia, and Baltimore Parish found smaller capitalists who were willing to 
buy some of his stock if he subscribed. 86 

By early April relations between the capitalists were proceeding so 
satisfactorily that Gallatin journeyed to Dallas s home in Philadelphia. 
On the 6th of that month, the day after the public subscription officially 
closed, he concluded an agreement whereby Parish and Girard jointly 
took $7,055,800 of the 6 per cent stock at 88. Astor had come down 
from New York for the negotiation, and took $2,056,000 of it at the 
same figure patriotically, Gallatin assured President Madison later, for 
"I know that amount was much more than was convenient and did much 
embarrass him/ 37 Thus was completed the full $16,000,000 loan. 38 

The loan was filled not a moment too soon, for the Treasury was 
empty and unable to honor the drafts of other departments. By the 
efforts of the German-born Parish and Astor, the French-born Girard, and 
the Swiss-born Gallatin, the greatest financial transaction of the War of 
1812 was completed, and the credit of the United States kept high. 
Ultimately the deal was to prove an excellent one for the United States, 
as during the thirteen years the loan was outstanding, the government 
paid interest on it at a rate of 7.487 per cent, not too high when it 
is remembered that New England, which held most of the specie then 
in the country, subscribed less than $500,000. 
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Meanwhile there had been a rare piece of luck on the diplomatic front. 
About the time Gallatin was telling the President that the Treasury was 
nearly empty, the Russian charg6 at Washington delivered an offer from 
Czar Alexander I to mediate peace between the United States and Great 
Britain. 39 Perhaps no nation found the Anglo-American war more incon 
venient than Russia. Napoleon had penetrated the heart of Moscow; the 
Czar reasoned that, if the problems of Great Britain in the New World 
could be solved, it might relieve the pressure on his land. 

The offer delighted Gallatin. "The present opportunity offers a better 
chance to make an honorable peace than we have any right to expect," 
he observed. "England must be desirous at this critical moment to have 
it in her power to apply her whole force on the Continent of Europe, and 
the mediation of Russia saves her pride." He was convinced that the Czar 
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would "support the cause and the law of nations. . , . Provided we can 
obtain security with respect to impressment, peace will give us everything 
we want." And if the United States could not obtain satisfaction on the 
impressment issue? Let it make peace anyway; five years of peace would 
enable it to build a navy capable of defending its interests on that score. 40 
The Administration quickly answered that it accepted the Czar s offer. 41 

The negotiations presumably would be at St. Petersburg, with John 
Quincy Adams, as minister to Russia, representing American interests; 
but the cabinet agreed that a delegation of three would serve to under 
score the importance with which the United States viewed the negotia 
tion. 42 James A. Bayard, Federalist senator from Delaware, who had 
opposed the declaration of war but was anxious that the Union be pre 
served, was named as a suitable negotiator to represent the friendly oppo 
sition. 43 Then, to the surprise of his colleagues, Gallatin asked that he be 
named as the third member of the delegation. 

Gallatin had two reasons for making the request. One was personal 
a development of the past few months and another consequence of Madi 
son s lack of a sure administrative touch. Armstrong s assumption of the 
War portfolio had inaugurated a new kind of discord within the cabinet 
almost as unsettling as that caused by Robert Smith. Armstrong was par 
ticularly opposed to Monroe; but Gallatin was affected when he ap 
pointed William Duane adjutant general of the fourth military district. 
Gallatin was soon writing a friend that Duane s conduct on beginning 
his duties "has disgusted me so far as to make me desirous of not being 
any longer associated with those who appointed him." ** 

Gaflatin s second and 
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could be obtained from any source if the war continued antherjear. -4 I 
have made uj^ niy~mind that I could in no other manner be more use 
fully employed for the present than on the negotiation of a peace." 45 

Madison and Monroe finally agreed that Gallatin should have his wish, 
on a temporary leave of absence from the Treasury. The mission, all 
three were convinced, would require only a few months; Gallatin would 
certainly be back in Washington by Christmas. 46 The Treasury portfolio 
would be held vacant in the meantime, with Secretary of the Navy 
Jones assuming interim responsibility. 

The very real possibility remained that old adversaries in the Senate 
might unite to reject the nomination of Gallatin as a commissioner. 
Dallas spoke of it, but the Secretary merely smiled the sad smile of a 
man who knows life must be lived in spite of old enemies and bogies. 47 
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Deep in his heart he felt that the mission might well provide the oppor 
tunity he had been seeking in the last five years for a graceful and 
honorable departure from public service. 48 

Announcement of his appointment followed the successful filling of 
the $16,000,000 loan, on April i5. 49 The next few weeks were busy for 
Gallatin, as he put his public and private affairs into order. To carry on 
the war and the government s operations, the Treasury had available be 
sides the funds from the loan, $5,000,000 in Treasury notes and income 
from taxes and duties estimated at more than $9,000,000 about $30,- 
000,000 in all. He allotted $13,000,000 for Army purposes and $4,500,- 
ooo for Navy purposes, amounts that could not be exceeded without 
authorization by Congress. 50 

In these last hurried days Gallatin also prepared two tax bills and the 
outline of a charter for a new Bank of the United States. The latter was 
the outgrowth of conversations for more than a year with Astor, who was 
now convinced that a new Bank was indispensable. For the guidance of 
Jones and the subordinate officers and clerks, he also prepared a detailed 
memorandum explaining the day-to-day routine of the department. Rich 
ard Rush, the Comptroller of the Treasury, observed later: "Few men are 
so thoroughly men of business as Mr. Gallatin; he left nothing in arrears 
when he went away, and this, with skilfull clerks in his office drilled by 
long practice, and very precise and full instructions in all matters which 
he left behind, will enable its common business to go on, with Mr. 
Jones s mere signature to give it the official stamp." This is precisely what 
happened; later in the year, Gallatin s two tax bills and the plan for a 
new Bank charter were presented to Congress with Jones s signature as 
acting secretary, 51 

Gallatin also left behind a significant piece of advice for Secretary 
Monroe, He was nearly ready to embark when a letter from the Secretary 
of State disclosed the intention to seize West Florida and perhaps East 
Florida within the next few days, on the ground that their reported pur 
chase by Great Britain from Spain had made them valid prizes of war. 
Monroe and the President, Virginians both, were as eager to obtain these 
provinces as the westerners were to acquire Canada. Monroe s letter ex 
pressed it another way: to obtain satisfaction from Great Britain a mili 
tary push was necessary against both Florida and Canada. 

"On the subject of Florida I have always differed in opinion with you/ 
Gallatin wrote to the Secretary of State in one of several blunt letters. 
An act of aggression against that province would unite European nations 
against the United States and render peace negotiations all the more diffi 
cult. Besides, the object was a "Southern one, and will, if it should in- 
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volve us in a war with Spain, disgust every man north of Washington/ 
He requested indulgence of the freedom with which he spoke: it was 
"intended as a general caution," which he thought important because he 
knew and saw every day in New York and Philadelphia "the extent of 
geographical feeling and the necessity of prudence if we are to preserve 
and invigorate the union." 52 

During the last days personal problems occupied Gallatin almost as 
much as public duties. There were family arrangements to be made; 
clothes and personal effects to be procured; diplomatic instructions and 
credentials to be assembled. The Washington residence was put in the 
charge of a servant couple pending his return. Hannah would reside with 
the Nicholsons in New York. Albert Rolaz and Frances would be with her; 
but James, now sixteen and ready for adventures and education in the 
Old World, would accompany his father as his personal secretary. Gal- 
latin s brother-in-law James Witter Nicholson was deputized as his agent 
in all matters respecting the western property. 53 

The family left Washington on April 21 for New York, then went to 
the Dallases at Philadelphia to await the government ship Neptune, cap 
tained by Secretary Jones s brother Lloyd Jones, which was to carry the 
diplomatic party. Last-minute consultations with Bayard completed the 
arrangements for a staff. The mission was to have three secretaries besides 
James Gallatin: twenty-one-year-old John Payne Todd, the dissipated 
son of Dolley Madison by her first marriage, twenty-one-year-old George 
Mifflin Dallas, son of A. J. Dallas, not long out of Princeton and just ad 
mitted to the Philadelphia bar, in the rank of an Army major; and 
George P. Milligan, a few years their senior, in the rank of colonel. In 
addition there were four Negro servants. 

On the afternoon of Sunday May 9, father and son took leave of Han 
nah and the other children and boarded the Neptune at New Castle, 
Delaware. The vessel drifted down Chesapeake Bay for two days, stopped 
once by a British frigate which demanded to see the passport from Ad 
miral Sir John Borlase Warren that permitted it to pass through the 
coastal blockade. On the nth Gallatin completed a final letter to Hannah, 
which he entrusted to the pilot. That evening the Neptune put out to 
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Gallatin left behind an extraordinary record in the nation s service. He 
had been head of the Treasury Department almost precisely twelve years, 
a tenure unexceeded to this day.* It is probable that no executive officer 
has had farther-reaching influence on the Administrations of which he 
was a member, and this in an era when the importance of the cabinet 
in the national government was much greater than today. 

Gallatin s accomplishment grew out of his own conception of the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury and of the responsibilities of a public serv 
ant Like Alexander Hamilton, and in very nearly the same degree, he was 
a constructive statesman. He was not content "to act the part of a mere 
financier, to [be] a contriver of taxes, a dealer of loans . . . fattening 
contractors, pursers, and agents." 55 As a philosopher he thought induc 
tively. "If I have any talent," he once wrote, "it is of malcing a proper 
use of ascertained facts and of drawing from these legitimate infer 
ences." w Ever the thoughtful man of business, he shied from the doc 
trinaire and was ready to let experience temper his convictions. 

From Calvinistic Geneva, from the western Pennsylvania and Ohio val 
ley frontier, from the farms and towns and cities reaching from Maine 
to Virginia, he brought to the councils of Jefferson and Madison a philos 
ophy of government that was democratic, republican, national. In a sense 
it was a philosophy midway between the conceptions now known as 
Hamiltonianism and Jeffersonianism. With Jefferson he shared a faith in 
the dignity and the rights of every man; like Jefferson he valued the life 
of the self-sufficient fanner and insisted that opportunities to enjoy it be 
kept open to all. Like both Hamilton and Jefferson, he perceived the 
prosperity and national independence that the United States could 
achieve through the development of its industry, commerce, and natural 
resources; like Hamilton, he was willing to interpret the Constitution 
freely to let the government encourage this; unlike Hamilton, he insisted 
that here too opportunity must remain open to all Americans. 

To attain these midway goals, Gallatin favored a middle course in the 
administration of government. He worked to modify the Federalist con 
ception of governmental power with a Democratic-Republican notion 

* Nominally Gallatin remained Secretary of the Treasury until February 9, 
1814 a tenure of nearly twelve years and nine months. The second longest 
record in the office is that of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., eleven years and six months. 
Only one man has been a member of the cabinet for a longer period: Harold L. 
Ickes, who was Secretary of the Interior 1933-1946. 
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of responsibility. He believed that the civil service should be made up 
of men of competence, integrity, and industry; and he recognized that for 
the most part he and his colleagues had inherited such a corps from the 
Federalists. To maintain this standard he believed that civil servants must 
be secure in their positions as long as they remained innocent of mis 
conduct in office. 57 

His attempt to make these principles the fixed policy of the govern 
ment won the enduring and disastrous enmity of such political. powers as 
Duane, Leib, and the Clintons. Jefferson and Madison not only failed to 
give effective support against these malcontents, but declined, because of 
political expediency, to espouse his nonpartisan policy. This was a pity, 
for the prestige of the Presidential office could have established such a 
tradition in the federal government and also enhanced the usefulness of 
an able and thoroughly loyal associate. Yet Gallatin was not blameless: 
if he had not allowed his wife s preference for New York City to cut 
him off so completely from political support in Pennsylvania, he would 
doubtless have remained strong enough to discredit the patronage 
mongers. 

To the fiscal operations of the Jefferson and Madison Administrations 
Gallatin brought a set of theories and practices peculiarly his own, which 
because he applied his ideas with rare skill, clear conviction, and in 
tense purpose even to the smallest details became the financial prin 
ciples of Jeffersonianism. Hamilton and his associates had brought the 
federal government in its first dozen years from bankruptcy to health and 
prosperity. Even so, there were notable shortcomings in fiscal practices 
and human values. Gallatin s democratic reluctance to allow a small 
group of capitalists to benefit at the expense of the many led him to 
dissipate forever the illusion of the worth of a sinking fund, which Ham 
ilton had borrowed from the British; to discredit the theory of the good 
of a perpetual public debt. Indeed, his Genevan morality made him re 
gard a public debt as scarcely less than a sin, and extinguishment of it 
was his primary goal. He shared the frontiersman s dislike for taxes and 
sought to reduce them so far as would be safe; he was particularly op 
posed to excises as inquisitorial. He believed that Congress should exer 
cise its control over the policies and efficiency of the government through 
specific appropriations as an American tradition. 

In working for these goals Gallatin had to modify and compromise 
many of his own principles. He abandoned insistence on the independ 
ence of the executive and legislative departments, and himself directed the 
legislative process through friendly committeemen in Congress. He felt 
compelled to watch over and sometimes to interfere with the operations 
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of other departments, in order to obtain the maximum return for the tax 
dollar. To facilitate the Treasury s operations he was willing to cooperate 
with and even encourage the Bank of the United States, although that 
institution was anathema to President Jefferson and the doctrinaire state- 
rights members of his party. Consciously or unconsciously, he regularly 
underestimated the anticipated revenues, and thus built up a surplus. 

Naturally Gallatin s conscientious, indeed zealous application of his 
ideas brought numerous failures and even more enemies. Choice of the 
unstable John Randolph as a chief ally in Congress placed him in an am 
biguous position with Jefferson and created public suspicion and hostility. 
He was never able to persuade the Navy to adopt truly economical 
practices; his attempts won him the impassioned enmity of the Smiths 
and the Navy partisans, the mercantile groups of the middle states. The 
Bank was killed largely because of the vindictiveness toward him of the 
Duanes, the Clintons, and the Smiths, and of the vacillation of President 
Madison, 

None the less, the first half of his administration of the Treasury was 
one of tremendous accomplishment. Gallatin benefited during these six 
years from the war in Europe, which gave American shippers unprece 
dented prosperity as neutral traders and brought bountiful revenues from 
customs duties. Government income was swollen further by a healthy de 
mand for public lands in the West* Despite the repeal of the excise and 
the salt tax, the cost of naval action against the Barbary pirates, and the 
payment of $15,000,000 for Louisiana, Gallatin reduced the public debt 
from more than $82,000,000 to less than $76,ooo,ooo. 58 

After six fat years came six that were lean. Britain and France adopted 
policies designed to curtail the carrying trade of neutral nations like the 
United States. If Gallatin had had his way, the United States would have 
gone to war with either power or both to enforce its maritime rights, 
particularly in impressment; he was confident that the hostilities could 
be financed entirely by loans. But Congress and public opinion recoiled 
from war. 

Jefferson s solution was the national self -blockade, which Gallatin thor 
oughly disapproved of but loyally undertook to enforce. His conscien 
tiousness was costly to the Administration and his own reputation: the 
embargo and nonimportation acts dried up the Treasury receipts at a 
time when expenditures for gunboats, fortifications, and an enlarged army 
were swelling. The shipping interests of New England and the middle 
states were less concerned about national honor than he; as yet the manu 
facturing industries that had sprung into being as a consequence of the 
restrictive legislation had not made their feelings felt. 
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Once the cocky, nationalistic westerners had their way and war was de 
clared against Britain, all the pent-up resentment against the two Demo 
cratic-Republican administrations, a combination of factionalism in 
party and sectionalism in the nation, centered on Gallatin. His enemies 
in Congress had deprived him of the Bank he thought essential for car 
rying the nation through a successful war; now they refused him most of 
the other tools he asked, and the irresolute Madison withheld the indis 
pensable support. 

Despite these frustrations, Gallatin s public conscience and personal 
pride induced him to hold on so that financially and economically the 
United States was in sound condition during the first year of war. Only 
public confidence was lacking, and he was not directly responsible for the 
loss of this. By diligence he had then whittled the public debt down to 
$45,000,000, saving the government $2,000,000 a year in interest and 
setting the goal of complete extinguishment of the debt, to be finally 
attained in 1835, 

As the Neptune bore Gallatin across a tempestuous Atlantic in quest 
of peace, the editor of the National Intelligencer evaluated the situation 
with rare perspicacity: "We should do injustice to our feelings were we 
. . . to omit the expression of our conviction of the stern integrity and 
firm republicanism of this veteran politician, whose greatest enemies have 
only dealt in general accusations against him, whose chief offence was 
perhaps that he never put himself out of the way to conciliate their good 
will." w 
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It was a stormy transatlantic passage, in weather more like March than 
May.* Day after day, week after week, the three-hundred-ton Neptune 
pitched and tossed. The passengers scarcely recovered their spirits after 
one gale before they lost them in another. On the fairer days the whole 
party sat on deck reading, mostly travel books about Russia. Gallatin s 
love for facts and figures drove him to keep a daily record: of the 
winds, the course, the distance covered, the latitude and longitude, and 
the temperature. 

After six weeks at sea, the Neptune reached the Swedish port of 
Gothenburg on June 20, 1813. Gallatin poignantly realized how much 
of an American he had become in thirty-five years away from the Old 
World when three compatriots called on him and Bayard at their hotel. 
"We had been delighted to see once more population of any kind," he 
wrote in a memorandum of the journey; "but to meet Americans at such 
a distance from home is a feeling to be understood only by those who 
have experienced it. I could have pressed every one to my bosom as a 
brother." * He hastened to write letters to friends and relatives, including 
one to his old acquaintance Alexander Baring of London, to explain what 
he was about. 2 

They were on their way again two days later, skirting Sweden, pausing 
at Elsinore in Denmark to visit Hamlet s garden, then landing at Copen 
hagen for six days of sightseeing. The Fourth of July they celebrated in a 

* Before proceeding further the reader should be warned against A Great 
Peace Maker. The Diary of James Gallatin, edited by Count Gallatin, with an 
Introduction by Viscount Bryce (London and New York, 1914), Innumerable 
discrepancies between the text of this book, which has been extensively used by 
historians as an authentic first-hand account of Gallatin s career as a diplomat, 
and manuscripts in the Gallatin Papers and elsewhere convince me that it is a 
complete hoax. I am publishing a statement of my reasons for this conclusion 
in the American Historical Review, July, 1957. Needless to say, I have not drawn 
upon it in writing the present book. 
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style befitting Americans as the Neptune sailed through the Baltic Sea. 
The voyage ended on July 15 at Revel, in the Baltic Provinces of Rus 
sia. It took three days to negotiate with the port officials and engage a 
calash and a landau for the journey to St. Petersburg. On their way again, 
they stopped to peer curiously into the hovels of the peasants, which they 
agreed were "filthy" as the travel books had stated; at Narva they stared at 
French prisoners of war "miserable creatures/ Bayard thought. 

They reached St. Petersburg on July 21 and headed at once for the 
residence of the American consul, Levett Harris. Happily word of their 
approach had preceded them, and lodgings were ready. 3 They had barely 
begun to unpack when John Quincy Adams, the earnest, able, and dour 
minister to Russia, came to welcome them. The next day they returned 
the call and made the acquaintance of his wife and small son. 

Gallatin and Bayard were eager for word as to the prospects of their 
mission. Adams was not too encouraging. He confessed astonishment 
that the Administration had spared an officer so valuable as Gallatin on an 
errand so chancey; he very much doubted that the British government 
would agree to mediation by the* Czar, having received several reports 
from London that the British regarded the Anglo-American war as a 
family affair, a quarrel between cousins, one of them distinctly junior, and 
were adamant against the intervention of a third nation. At the moment 
Czar Alexander, the initiator of the idea of a negotiation, was nine hun 
dred miles away in Bohemia, at the headquarters of the Allied forces try 
ing to drive Napoleon back to the Rhine. 4 

In the Czar s absence, the Americans treated with Count Roumanzoff, 
the Chancellor. Late on the morning of July 24, all dressed up in special 
diplomatic uniforms, Adams formally presented the newcomers to Rou 
manzoff. Gallatin presented their credentials to the Chancellor and as 
sured him that the only existing difference between the United States and 
Great Britain was the impressment issue. When the Chancellor observed 
that the British had already authorized Admiral Warren to negotiate 
directly with the American government, he countered that Warren had 
been authorized to offer concessions on the Orders in Council, but not on 
impressments. He optimistically prophesied that American forces would 
soon be occupying Upper Canada. 5 

Meanwhile the members of the mission passed the days taking in the 
sights, visiting palaces and churches, schools and orphanages in the city 
and its environs; at night they attended the theater and were guests at 
dinner of the nobility. Count Roumanzoff delighted them one night at 
his palace by giving a banquet in their especial honor. 6 

Diplomatically, the mission was most frustrating. With Adams and 
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Bayard, Gallatin toiled for days on a full historical account of the differ 
ences between the United States and Great Britain and an astonishingly 
prescient statement of the ways in which they might be settled. At in 
numerable meetings and through many letters they assured Count Rou- 
manzoff that they would remain at St. Petersburg as long as there was any 
chance of arbitration by the Czar, but emphasized that they had no au 
thority to negotiate directly with the British. Roumanzoff remained 
friendly, encouraging, but exasperatingly vague. He kept repeating that the 
Czar was so busy at the front " cheval" that he had little time to read 
dispatches. 7 

On August 17 came a belated reply by Baring to Gallatin s letter. The 
financier had access to the governing circles of Britain, and so his mes 
sage was disturbing. There was but one way, he wrote, in which Great 
Britain and the United States could resolve their differences: by direct 
negotiation, without the intervention of a third party. "It is a sort of 
family quarrel, where foreign interference can only do harm and irritate 
at any time, but more especially in the present state of Europe, where 
attempts would be made to make a tool of America in a manner which 
I am sure neither you nor your colleagues would sanction. . . . Before 
this reaches you, you will have been informed that [Russian] mediation 
has been refused, with expressions of our desire to treat separately and 
directly [at London] or, if more agreeable to you, at Gothenburg." 8 

This patronizing note convinced Gallatin that he and Bayard were 
wasting time at St. Petersburg. In a quandary, Gallatin on August 28 sent 
off a letter to Secretary of State Monroe inquiring what to do if Britain 
formally assumed the position suggested in Baring s letter. To perplex 
him further, a few days later Roumanzoff, with obvious pleasure, informed 
them that the Czar had authorized him to renew the offer of mediation 
to the British. 9 

A new ray of hope came unexpectedly in a letter from Jean-Victor Mo- 
reau. Moreau, after serving as a general in the French Revolution, had 
fled his homeland with the ascendancy of Napoleon to find refuge for 
nearly a decade in the United States. Only recently he had reached the 
Czar s headquarters and had proffered his services to the anti-Napoleonic 
forces. Although I have not the honor to be an American/ he wrote to 
Gallatin on August 21, "I am deeply interested in the fate of a country 
where ... I have received so many marks of kindness/ The Czar, who 
had been "kindness itself," was "keenly interested in America, and I am 
sure that you may always count on his readiness to use all his influence to 
bring about peace. If I can be of any assistance either to you personally 
or to your mission, pray make use of me/ 10 
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Gallatin embraced the offer in a long personal reply. He confessed that 
America needed peace desperately and could look only to Russia and 
Czar Alexander for friends among the great powers. Could Moreau learn 
from the Czar what the prospects for a negotiation were before the long 
Russian winter made captives of him and Bayard? ll On the very day 
Gallatin wrote, Moreau, alas, was dying of wounds in battle at the gates 
of Dresden. 12 

Then, on October 20, Gallatin heard the news that, half-consciously, 
he had been dreading since he left America. It had come in the mail 
packet two days earlier, but Harris and Bayard hesitated to speak about it 
for fear of upsetting him. Young Todd told him privately. On July 19, 
by a vote of 18 to 17, the Senate had refused to ratify his nomination 
as Envoy Extraordinary on the ground that the functions of that office 
and of Secretary of the Treasury were incompatible. The "Invisibles" 
Giles, Leib, Smith, et al had joined the Federalists in the rejection. 18 

Gallatin took the development calmly. He had his own, curiously phil 
osophical interpretation. He thought Rufus King was chiefly responsible 
for his rejection but at the same time so he told Bayard had a high 
opinion of King s talents. He was not "mortified" by the rejection, he 
said, because President Madison had appointed him only at his own in 
sistence. 

A packet of newspapers with all the details of the rejection arrived 
several days later. After studying them, Gallatin notified Count Rouman- 
zoff on November 2 that he no longer was a member of the mission. 
He would depart from St. Petersburg just as soon as the weather per 
mitted. The Count assured him that he was free to leave whenever he 
liked, but that the Russian government still considered him as a min 
ister. 14 

The next blow came from London. Loid Walpole, British minister to 
Russia, coming from the Czar s headquarters, reported that as early as 
July 6, and at intervals after that, British officials had assured the Czar 
that England would not agree to Russian mediation. The Czar had re 
plied that he would have nothing more to do with the idea. At a diplo 
matic dinner, Walpole assured Bayard that his government was "desirous 
of peace" and would treat directly with the American ministers. 15 

When Gallatin carried this report to Roumanzoff, the Count expressed 
surprise, saying that as recently as August 22 the Czar had approved 
the renewed offer of mediation, in his own handwriting. He admitted 
that he had lately heard that the Russian minister at London, Count 
Lieven, had decided the time was not propitious for pressing the pro 
posal. Gallatin and Bayard felt that the Czar, a strange and contradictory 
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man at best, was not dealing forthrightly with them; they were convinced 
also that the well intentioned Count Roumanzoff no longer enjoyed the 
Czar s confidence. 16 

The Russian winter brought American discontent. Cold, snowy days 
came in November and December, the sun rising at 8:45 and setting 
at 3:15. Gallatin shortened the ennui by arising each day after eleven 
and breakfasting about noon with Colonel Milligan. "The Russians/ 
Bayard complained in his diary, were now "as cold as their climate in its 
most frosty season"; the food and lodgings had become almost unbeara 
ble" 

Meanwhile Gallatin pondered several courses. As soon as travel once 
more became possible, he might use an invitation from relatives to visit 
Geneva as a pretext for a call at the Czar s headquarters at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main he felt free in his new role of "private gentleman" to make 
one more appeal for a mediation. Or he might go to London and try to fa 
cilitate negotiations directly between Great Britain and the United States. 
Several letters from different sources in London suggested that the Eng 
lish were in a receptive frame of mind. He was more sanguine about 
America s bargaining position now. For a time he had feared that it 
might be necessary to give ground on impressment; but when he learned, 
late in December, that the United States had successfully filled a new 
$7,000,000 loan he became optimistic again. 18 

In the end, he determined to go to London; and Bayard, who was 
despondent about Russian mediation, decided to accompany him. They 
dispatched their aides early in January, 1814, and, after formal adieux, 
started out on the evening of the 2jth in carriages and calashes mounted 
on sledges, across the snow-covered expanse of northeastern Europe. 19 



They had to contend with the iciest winter northern Europe had known 
in years, 20 Gallatin s troubles began scarcely four miles out of St. Peters 
burg, when, in a blinding snowstorm, he became separated from the 
rest of the party and stalled in a huge snowdrift. It took three hours to 
extricate his carriage and catch up with the others "much to my re 
lief and satisfaction/ Bayard recorded in his diary. 

With only short pauses, they were on the road for the next thirty-eight 
days, driving westward through Riga, Kfinigsberg, Frankfurt&gt;on-the-Oder, 
Berlin, Hanover, to Amsterdam. In the first four weeks they glimpsed the 
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sun on only two days. They saw little except snow; not a tree or in 
deed any object of any sort arrested the eye. It was a lonely journey, for 
most of the people were in the towns, and they often found it expedient 
to avoid towns. On four occasions they had to leave the post road to by 
pass fortified towns still held by the French. The roadside inns were 
"wretched hovels," filthy, smoky, and stinking, and they preferred to pass 
most nights on the road, catching what sleep they could as their vehicles 
inched along. 

The occasional pauses afforded them little rest and small satisfaction. 
At Riga, the Italian-born provincial governor and his wife entertained 
them at the theater; but they excused themselves from a ceremonious 
dinner. At Berlin, where Schinkler & Brothers, bankers to the United 
States government, were incivil to them, they attended the theater. At 
the banking house they found a letter from the American consul at Am 
sterdam reporting that Great Britain had proposed direct negotiations at 
Gothenburg, and that President Madison had appointed them commis 
sioners for the purpose. 21 At Potsdam, they inspected the palace of Sans 
Souci and filled up with lore about Frederick the Great. Then more cold, 
snow-bound Prussian territory, Hanoverian territory, Dutch territory. 
They reached Amsterdam late on March 4. The journey had exceeded 
fifteen hundred miles, and they were nearly exhausted. 

During the next few days, amid entertainment by the Dutch bankers 
of the United States and by the Prince of Orange, sight-seeing, and 
theater-going, they caught up with the progress of the world. A letter of 
January 19 from Hannah assured Gallatin that the family was well. 22 Dis 
patches from Washington revealed that Madison had not named him to 
the new commission, supposing that he was anxious to return to the 
Treasury and was already on the way back to America. Congressman 
Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell, the newly appointed minister to Swe 
den, were to join Adams and Bayard on the commission. A letter from 
Baring assured them once again that Britain was anxious for peace with 
America. 

Although disappointed at being left off the new commission, Gallatin 
was more anxious than ever to go to London as a private citizen in the 
hope of doing something to shorten the exhausting war. Bayard, hun 
gry for new experiences to pass the time until his fellow commissioners 
arrived, chose to accompany him. 28 There were five in the party, including 
personal aides, when they crossed the English Channel early in April. 
Naturally enough, they were nervous as to how they would be received 
in enemy territory; but a letter Baring had sent for the purpose got them 
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through the customs at Harwich without a hitch. They were in London 
by the evening of April 9 and were soon established in comfortable lodg 
ings in Albemarle Street. 24 

They could scarcely have arrived in London at a less propitious moment. 
Three days earlier Napoleon had abdicated, Gallatin wrote of it to his 
wife as "a blessing for mankind"; nevertheless it was "a matter of regret" 
that the differences between the United States and Great Britain had not 
been settled before it took place. As Baring and other London friends 
explained, the British now had at their disposal a formidable land and 
sea force; and it was likely that they would loose at least a portion of it 
against the United States before the summer was out. Gallatin was 
gloomy about the capacity of America to withstand such an assault, for 
London hummed with reports of sedition and separatism in New Eng 
land. The British government was greatly pleased by the prospect that the 
eastern states would break off from the Union, and there seemed to be 
no doubt that it would delay peace negotiations in order to push the 
summer campaign and encourage New England separatism* Not even 
British public opinion could be counted on, Gallatin concluded sadly, 
for the mass of the population "know nothing of American politics/ 
and "do not even suspect that we have any just cause of complaint." 25 
They were convinced that the United States had entered the war only be 
cause the triumph of Napoleon had seemed certain and it wished to profit 
from it. 26 

Gallatin had been in London a fortnight when a joint letter from Clay 
and Russell, at Gothenburg, brought him great satisfaction. Under the 
terms of an old law the office of Secretary of the Treasury had been de 
clared vacant because Gallatin had not filled it for more than six months. 
The President had named George Washington Campbell to the office 
and then had appointed Gallatin as a fifth commissioner to negotiate the 
peace. 27 

Gallatin at once urged Clay and Russell to shift the site of the 
negotiations from Gothenburg to London or Amsterdam or the Hague. 
Probably from Baring, he had heard that the English thought the Swedish 
city too much within the sphere of Russia. Clay s response arrived on 
May 13: a Dutch city was agreeable to him and Russell, but he was 
adamant against treating for peace in the capital of the enemy. 28 

Gallatin and Bayard approached Lord Bathurst in the Castlereagh gov 
ernment to present copies of their commissions to negotiate and to pro 
pose Amsterdam or the Hague. 20 Bathurst took them by surprise with a 
counterproposal: Would Ghent "in the Low Countries" be acceptable? 30 
Gallatin and Bayard answered without waiting to consult with their col- 
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leagues; Ghent was agreeable. They would tell Clay and Russell to repair 
there as quickly as possible. 81 

Bayard, who felt friendless in London, took off at once to see the sights 
in Paris. 32 Gallatin, anxious to keep an eye on the shifting policies of the 
British government, moved with his son James to Portman Square. He 
found England a fascinating land. He passed delightful days visiting 
Parliament, the courts, the historic churches. Baring took him under his 
wing, introducing him to men he should know. He had pleasant talks 
with France s exiled lady of letters, Madame de Stael, and with Jeremy 
Bentham, the social philosopher. 83 

From conversations with London men of affairs, Gallatin reached a 
sober conclusion about the British temper that he forwarded to Secretary 
Monroe in mid-June: To use their own language, they mean to inflict on 
America a chastisement that will teach her that war is not to be de 
clared on Great Britain with impunity." In the circumstances, he advised 
the Administration not to insist upon recognition of American maritime 
rights, particularly the impressment issue for which it had avowedly gone 
to war. Thus, he urged, Britain would find herself fighting a war without 
an object, something she would not feel inclined to do for very long. Such 
advice represented a sharp reversal of the opinion he had expressed on 
sailing for Europe, that abandonment of impressment must be the sine 
qua non for peace. 34 

Hoping still that Czar Alexander would take a part in the mediation, 
he urged William Harris Crawford, American minister to France, to press 
the American case on the Czar, who was now in Paris. When Crawford 
found it impossible to reach the Czar he sought the help of the Marquis 
de Lafayette. 85 Lafayette reported that the Czar said that his forthcoming 
visit to London would afford "opportunities" to consider the case, Jeremy 
Bentham promised Gallatin that he would do what he could in an inter 
view that had been promised with Alexander during the London stay, 86 

The Czar arrived in London in the middle of June, and Gallatin ob 
tained an audience with him on the lyth. The Russian compound of 
Western enlightenment and Oriental autocracy received the American 
amiably, but stated that Great Britain had rejected three attempts he had 
made to mediate. "England will not admit a third party to interfere in her 
disputes with you," he said. "This is on account of your former relations 
to her (the colonial state), which is not yet forgotten," 87 

Except for a few days visit to Oxford, Gallatin stayed close to Lon 
don, making anxious inquiries at the Foreign Office in an effort to dis 
cover when the English mission would start for Ghent. He could not 
avoid the conclusion that the British were trying to use up time. 88 At last 
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on June 1 8 came a note from William Richard Hamilton, the Under Sec 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, stating that the British representatives 
would depart on or about July i for Ghent, "where it was presumed they 
would find the American commissioners assembled/ 89 

Gallatin calculated that the British would arrive about July 6. This 
would allow him time for a brief visit to Paris. He and James departed 
on June 21, and put up in the French capital on the Rue de Richelieu 
at a comfortable hotel with a good cuisine. Father and son passed al 
most a week visiting Lafayette, Crawford, and other Paris acquaintances, 
and observing the newly restored Bourbons in full panoply. 40 

The Gallatins reached Ghent early in the evening of July 6 and 
lodged at the best public house, the Hdtel des Pays Bas on the Place 
d Armes. Adams, Bayard, Clay, and Russell were already there. 41 During 
the next few weeks the commissioners found the little city a friendly 
place. Its strategic position at the crossing of rivers and canals had caused 
it to become a foreign garrison point many times in the past; it was an 
Allied military post now, and soon its streets were ablaze with soldiers in 
the scarlet uniforms of Britain. The peace-loving citizens lavished hos 
pitality on the visiting Americans; a local society serenaded them out 
side their hotel, and the judge presiding over a local court they visited in 
terrupted the proceedings to deliver a warm address of welcome. 42 

The harmony that pervaded the American delegation delighted Galla 
tin. Adams and Bayard, who had had misgivings about each other, were 
on cordial terms. The congenitally austere Adams now addressed Galla 
tin in letters as "friend," underlining the word, and in letters not in 
tended for Gallatin s eye spoke warmly of his "character," "talents," "his 
desire to accomplish the peace ... his quickness of understanding, his 
sagacity and penetration and the soundness of his judgment." 4S Clay and 
Russell were agreeable too, although Russell tended to play sycophant to 
the Kentuckian , 44 Amid such good will they leased the Hdtel d Alcantara, 
a three-story house on the Rue des Champs, large enough to allow each of 
them a private apartment; for it was clear to most of them that they would 
be in Ghent through the winter. 45 To kill the tedious days of waiting, Gal 
latin and his colleagues held daily conferences for study of the interna 
tional law respecting impressments, which they believed would be the 
crux of the negotiations. Evenings they entertained the numerous Ameri 
cans who passed through Ghent. 46 

But where were the British? The reports from London were disturb 
ing. Castlereagh was said to have told a questioner in Parliament that 
negotiations awaited Gallatin s arrival from Paris, when he must have 
known the American had already been in Ghent more than a fortnight. 47 
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Gallatin worried over rumors that the British were bent on delaying the 
talks as long as possible, confident that a general European peace settle 
ment at the projected congress of foreign ministers at Vienna would im 
prove their bargaining position. He was angry because the British seemed 
to be taking too seriously accounts of Federalist opposition to the Madi 
son Administration. 48 

Then, on the evening of August 6, three British commissioners ar 
rived in Ghent. The next morning their secretary brought a proposal that 
negotiations start the next day at their quarters in the H6tel du Lion 
d Or. At a hastily convened meeting of the Americans, Adams proposed 
that they reply that they would meet anywhere except at the H6tel du 
Lion d Or, because this location would seem to imply British superiority 
in the negotiations. Gallatin countered with a suggestion that the Ameri 
cans propose the H6tel des Pays Bas without ascribing any reason for the 
change. To this tactful invitation the British responded with alacrity. 49 
At high noon on August 8, 1814, the Americans held a brief conference 
at their lodgings, then proceeded in a body to the Hdtel des Pays Bas, 
where they found the British group waiting. 50 
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For quality and variety of talents, the five-man commission that entered 
the H6tel des Pays Bas early on the afternoon of August 8, 1814, is un- 
suipassed in the history of American diplomatic relations* 1 Ablest of the 
group in the long, tedious negotiations was Albert Gallatin. This was the 
first time he had ever represented his adopted land internationally, and, 
through the spite of the Senate, his name was last instead of first among 
the commissioners. But at fifty-three he was the eldest and was the ripest 
in experience with men, He combined a thorough understanding of 
American temperament and aspirations and an instinctive comprehension 
of the ways of European courts that reminded perceptive men of Ben 
jamin Franklin. 2 His calmness, his tact, his reasoned judgment had already 
impressed his colleagues; his intense application to detail and his un 
questioned devotion to his country were to awe them as the days passed. 

Nominal head of the commission was John Quincy Adams, just forty- 
seven, who had lived much of his life abroad as secretary to his father 
and as a diplomat in his own right. His intellect as well as his experience 
qualified him for international negotiation; his personality did not. He 
once described himself as "a man of reserve, cold, austere, and forbid 
ding manners/ 8 

Ten years younger and on the surface temperamentally a world 
apart was the tall, lanky Kentuckian, Henry Clay. He radiated charm, 
talked brilliantly, told salty stories, played cards and gambled, and pur 
sued ladies zealously; but, when crossed, he entered into towering rages 
and brandished a sharp tongue. Clay had come to Ghent to find an ac 
ceptable end for a war he had done much to start, and to forward his am 
bition ultimately to become President. In Gallatin s view, his "great 
fault" was "that he is devoured with ambition." * 

Gallatin s almost constant companion of fifteen months, James A. 
Bayard, nicknamed "Chevalier" by his colleagues, was counted on to rep 
resent the Federalist view at the peace table; of the group, he was coolest 
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and most even-tempered; he was a solid man, able, though far from 
brilliant. Least known and least capable of the Americans was Jonathan 
Russell, a career diplomat who was merely competent and a hypersensi 
tive man. Russell was fascinated by Clay but held himself aloof from his 
other colleagues. 5 

The three British commissioners were no match for these men. The 
one claim to fame of James, Baron Gambier, a handsome, white-haired 
admiral, was that he had commanded the fleet that bombarded the de 
fenseless city of Copenhagen in 1807. Henry Goulburn was a rather re 
served young man of thirty who had displayed a particular knowledge of 
Canadian affairs while serving as Under Secretary for the Colonies and 
War. A scholarly element was introduced by Dr. William Adams, a spe 
cialist in maritime law who was not without wit, and was fated to make 
a career of supernumerary roles. 6 

At the outset the Britons received the Americans with a surprising 
cordiality. They were merely carrying out Castlereagh s instructions to 
sound out their adversaries general attitude, to report back to London, 
and await further instructions. 7 The truth was that Castlereagh considered 
them as messenger boys. The Americans might talk and write to Gam- 
bier, Goulburn, and Adams, but they were actually coping with Casfle- 
reagh, one of the greatest foreign ministers in British history; with Lord 
Bathurst, able Secretary for the Colonies and War; and with the Duke of 
Wellington, England s greatest soldier. 

At dinner after the civilities of the first day s meeting, the Americans 
received two dispatches from Secretary Monroe, which significantly modi 
fied their instructions. 8 They had been written in late June, at a dark hour 
in American history. The British were landing to raid Maryland and 
Washington; an army under General Sir George Prevost was headed to 
Canada, for an invasion of the United States by way of Lake Champlain. 
Monroe authorized the commissioners to postpone the subject of impress 
ment, and even to omit it from their negotiations if that would bring the 
war to a prompt end. This would be abandonment of the issue that had 
taken the United States officially at least into war; but Gallatin had 
already advised this course, and he was of course pleased by the instruc 
tions. 

Some of Gallatin s satisfaction wore off in the next two meetings, as 
the gulf between the two groups became clear* Monroe had instructed his 
negotiators to avoid discussion of the fishing privileges in Canada granted 
to Americans under the Treaty of 1783; Goulburn announced that these 
could not be "renewed" unless the British received an equivalent ad 
vantage. Monroe had directed the American commissioners to investi- 
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gate definitions of blockade and the question of neutral rights; the British 
had been directed to shun these questions. Castlereagh had told his 
mouthpieces to make Indian "pacification" and Indian boundaries a sine 
qua non for peace; about these, the Americans had no instructions what 
soever. 

When the British made plain this last object, the depression of the 
American commissioners deepened. It meant nothing less than creation 
of a buffer state between the United States and British holdings in North 
America. Both Americans and British were to be barred forever from 
purchasing land in the area, although the Indians might sell to others. 
Thus Castlereagh hoped to halt the transcontinental expansion of the 
American people. 10 Adams and Bayard tried their hands at reporting this 
disturbing news, but it took Gallatin s judicious and careful touch to 
rewrite the report to the satisfaction of all. It was forwarded to America 
on August i8. n The two commissions next faced each other on the morn 
ing of August 19 at the Chartreux, a former monastery where the British 
had taken up residence. During the interval the British commissioners 
had received a brief visit from Castlereagh himself en route, with an ex 
tensive retinue, to the European peace conference at Vienna. He left a 
new set of instructions and some fresh admonitions with his puppets, 12 

The Americans, remembering that Monroe s first instructions had 
called for the cession of all Canada to the United States, listened in 
pained silence as Goulburn read from CastlereagVs new directions. The 
Indian boundary set up by the Treaty of Greenville in 1795 was to be 
come the permanent boundary between British America and the United 
States. Thus American settlement would be blocked forever northwest of 
a line from Cleveland to the vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky. The Cana 
dian frontier was to be "rectified" by assignment of Fort Niagara and 
Sacketfs Harbor to the British, The United States was to be prohibited 
forever from maintaining naval forces or land fortifications on the Great 
Lakes. 

Gallatin pressed for further details. In what he thought "overbearing 
language" and a "peremptory tone," the British agreed that they did not 
seek any cession of land to Canada except a small section of Maine to be 
used for a military road to connect Halifax and Quebec. The northwest 
ern boundary was to be adjusted to permit British navigation of the 
Mississippi; this treaty right was to be continued forever. 

Was the Indian barrier still to be considered as a sine qua non? "Cer 
tainly." What, asked Gallatin, was to become of the American citizens 
perhaps a hundred thousand already settled beyond the Greenville line. 
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in the state of Ohio and the territories of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan? 
They would have to shift for themselves, said Dr. Adams. 18 

Morosely the Americans returned to their lodgings to frame a reply. 
Only Clay, the gambler and card player, observed that Castlereagh might 
be bluffing. Once again the final draughtsmanship fell to Gallatin, who 
insisted that "every expression that may be offensive" to the British be 
struck out. As transmitted on August 25, the note insisted, in firm and 
dignified style, that the establishment of an Indian boundary was not war 
ranted by any principle of reciprocity, maxim of public law, or maritime 
right of the British. The surrender of "the rights of sovereignty and of 
soil of over one-third of the territorial dominions of the United States to 
a number of Indians, not probably exceeding twenty thousand" would be 
"instantaneously rejected" by Washington if the commissioners were so 
foolish as to forward the proposal The other British demands "were 
above all dishonorable to the United States, in demanding from them to 
abandon territory and a portion of their citizens; to admit a foreign in 
terference in their domestic concerns, and to cease to exercise their natural 
rights on their own shores and on their own waters," 14 

The Americans sadly supposed that this would terminate the negotia 
tion. Gallatin, Bayard, and even Clay planned to embark for home at a 
French port after another visit to Paris. Then from the Chartreux came 
word that their note was being referred to London. Would they please 
be patient for an answer? Gallatin and his colleagues of course could not 
guess it, and even the puppets in the Chartreux were in the dark; but 
Castlereagh had decided to stall for time. Soon Prevost and his forces 
would be moving south into New York State, winning by arms what he 
sought in North America, It would be a simple matter to demand uti 
po$$ideti$ at the peace table, 15 

The next delaying action reached the Americans on September 5, in 
a memorandum sixteen folio pages long. Goulburn and his fellow com 
missioners elaborated their reasons for demilitarizing the Great Lakes 
and changing the Maine boundary. They flung out striking accusations: 
The United States was bent on aggrandizement in Florida, in Louisiana, 
and in the Indian territories. "It is notorious to the whole world that the 
conquest of Canada, and its permanent annexation to the United States, 
was the declared object of the American Government." ie 

The Americans, meeting through an entire afternoon, read over the 
memorandum with mounting outrage, all the more bitter because they 
knew in their hearts that the charges contained an element of truth. But 
they could and did sputter at the phrase "the .declared object"; never 
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had the American government publicly admitted that it sought to acquire 
Canada. Clay, the avowed expansionist, contended that the note ought to 
be answered with half a page. Gallatin undertook to analyze the contents 
and propose a reply. The others readily agreed. 17 

For the next four days the group labored, singly and in conference. 
Gallatin prepared his analysis and submitted the draft of a reply. In the 
light of the criticism it received, he revised his draft. Adams tried his 
hand at a version; the others studied both forms, commented, suggested. 
Adams later recorded that the finished work was principally that of Galla 
tin and himself, the others merely "altering, erasing, and adding": of 
what Gallatin wrote, approximately half was finally approved, only an 
eighth of his own composition being accepted. He believed that this was 
because Gallatin s work was "argumentative," he own "declamatory." 18 

The American note, as long as the one it answered, politely but 
firmly denied that acquisition of Canada was an "avowed object," or that 
the United States had sought to acquire land by any but peaceful means. 
It scored the British for encouraging the Indians to attack American set 
tlements and declared that, as the Maine boundary was not at issue, the 
commissioners had not been authorized to treat about it. 19 

Eleven days passed. On September 20, Adams came to Gallatin s 
apartment with a reply he had just received. The two scanned it rapidly, 
then summoned the full commission. In what seemed to the group an 
"overbearing and insulting" tone, the British reply rejected the denial 
of imperialistic aims on the part of the United States and enclosed copies 
of proclamations issued in the field by Generals Smyth and Hull to 
support the charges in respect to Canada. 20 Although the note in effect 
abandoned most of the sine qua non position previously taken, all the 
commissioners were dejected by it. 

Again Gallatin received the task of framing a reply. Adams wished to 
include a reference to the "religious and moral duty" of the United 
States to cultivate lands held by the Indians, but Gallatin gently brushed 
this aside as likely to invite ridicule. 21 After four days of discussion and 
rewriting, the group had agreed upon a note forthrightly reiterating the 
denial of American ambition for aggrandizement, and emphasizing that 
the proclamations of the generals in Canada were no more an official 
expression of the American government than that issued by the British 
admiral during the Chesapeake affair. The note insisted that the United 
States had always granted the Indians an equivalent for land taken from 
them, and denied that violation of the Treaty of Greenville by some of 
the Indians made it void. It admitted that the United States desired "to 
reclaim from the state of nature, and to bring into cultivation every por- 
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tion of the territory within their acknowledged territories/ and suggested 
that all nations, including Great Britain, should rejoice at the sight of a 
growing country and should reject the idea of a "perpetual desert" any 
where. 22 

During the anxious days that followed the dispatching of this note on 
September 26, Adams, the nominal chief and a man little given to praise, 
realized that Gallatin, by his knowledge and manner, had in effect become 
the head of the delegation. "Mr. Gallatin keeps and increases his influ 
ence over us all," he wrote to his wife. "For extent and copiousness of in 
formation, for sagacity and shrewdness of comprehension, for vivacity of 
intellect, and fertility of resource," he thought his colleague was without 
peer in either the British or American delegations. 23 He noted that, when 
ever a dispute had arisen over a particular paragraph in the discussion of 
a note, the majority had always supported Gallatin. He acknowledged that 
Gallatin had "more pliability of character and more playfulness of disposi 
tion" than himself, and so "throws off my heat with a joke." One day, 
when he got into an argument with Gallatin and Bayard over whether the 
Indian question should be considered as a sine qua rzon, Gallatin smiled 
and "in a tone of perfect good humor" told him that his argument was a 
nan sequitur, "This turned the edge of the argument into mere jocular 
ity," Adams recorded in his journal. 24 

The British Under Secretary Goulburn was impressed more by Gallatin 
than by any of his fellows, but for different reasons. He believed that 
Gallatin alone comprehended the strong public opinion in England 
against making an "unsatisfactory" peace. "This," he told Bathurst, 
"perhaps arises from his being less like an American than any of his col 
leagues." 2 

With the news that was dribbling into Ghent, Gallatin s even temper 
and jocular sallies were little short of heroic. The last week in September 
brought reports of severe military defeats. George Boyd, Adams s brother- 
in-law, arrived with a packet of letters that pointed up the desperation 
of the American government, 26 One from Secretary of the Treasury Camp 
bell, dated August i, asked Gallatin to attempt to negotiate a $6,000,000 
loan in Europe, preferably with the Amsterdam firm of Willinks. Galla 
tin promptly wrote to the Dutch bankers to sound them out. 27 

On October i came the most awful news of all, borne by several per 
sons who had read or heard reports in English newspapers about the 
"destruction of Washington" on August 24 and 25 by British forces. The 
next day Gallatin received a London journal giving the official British 
account of the burning of the Capitol, the President s house, and other 
public buildings. 28 It was weeks before he learned that his own house on 
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Capitol Hill had been burned by the invaders, although his furniture 
and other possessions, except for a box of valuable maps, had been 
saved. 29 On October 14 the British commissioners deepened the mortifica 
tion of the Americans by sending them copies of The Times reporting 
additional reverses at Machias and Passamaquoddy Bay, at Michilimacki- 
nac, and near Plattsburg. 30 

Gallatin bore his grief and rage with reasonable calmness. But when 
Madame de Stael wrote from Paris for advice as to how to dispose of 
her holdings in American lands and stocks, his love for his adopted land 
overburst his reserve. The destruction of the Capitol and the Presiden 
tial mansion, he told her, was "an act of vandalism" unparalleled in 
twenty years of war in Europe; the British had committed it because, with 
the exception of certain cathedrals, England had no public buildings to 
compare with them. He advised her to hold on to her American property: 
the United States, he insisted proudly, always made good on national 
obligations. 81 

As if to mock his loyalty, the Willinks a few days later advised Gallatin 
against trying to float a loan "at this time" in view of "the late untoward 
circumstances and the fear of what may further happen." aa When Craw 
ford wrote that the same views were held at Paris, he reluctantly aban 
doned the attempt to obtain money. 83 

Writing to Secretary Monroe about his decision, the old fire chief could 
not resist giving advice as to how the conflagration ought to be fought. 
No more stock ought to be issued than was absolutely necessary, and 
none at an interest rate higher than 8 per cent; taxes, especially indirect 
taxes, ought to be increased; the issue of Treasury notes should be care 
fully restricted; a new Bank of the United States should be chartered ff 
politically practicable; public lands should be disposed of through a lot 
tery. He was about to make suggestions concerning the raising of a 
militia, but checked himself: "I perceive that my zeal carries me out of 
my sphere." 84 

The Americans had expected that the disaster at Washington would 
breed British truculence; but the note delivered late in the afternoon of 
October 8 was even more arrogant than they had feared. It made menac 
ing references to the legality of the Louisiana Purchase: the King of 
Spain had been deprived of his proper role in the negotiations and had 
protested at the time; Great Britain had never been fully informed of the 
conditions of the sale. It again commented darkly on "aggrandizement" 
in the Floridas and offered assurances that the land the British sought in 
Maine was through unsettled areas. The most irritating feature of the note 
was an "ultimatum": both nations must agree to the elimination of the 
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Indian tribes as a factor in the "war and to the restoration to them of all 
"possessions, rights, and privileges" they had enjoyed before the start of 
the war or the negotiations would cease at once. 85 

During the long discussion on the next day, most of the commissioners 
agreed with Gallatin that the ultimatum would have to be accepted. Pub 
lic opinion in the United States, especially in New England, would not 
support continuance of the war on that issue alone. 36 More important, if 
negotiations were broken off now, it would require months to arrange a 
resumption of peace talks. For two days Gallatin labored on an answer 
along these lines, which he presented to his colleagues on October 12. 

Now Henry Clay took the initiative. Overnight he did a new draft, 
thoroughly characteristic of the man: brisker and more direct than the 
notes Gallatin and Adams had composed. This agreed to the Indian paci 
fication provided peace were negotiated without delay. It proposed that 
the British transmit a list of all the points they thought imperative in a 
peace treaty and promised that the Americans would reply promptly in 
kind. 87 The entire commission agreed to this, Adams most reluctantly. 88 

The answer, like the note before it the work of Lord Bathurst, arrived 
on October 22. 89 Bathurst shied away from Clay s proposal that the points 
at issue be stated; he insisted that the British had revealed their aims at 
the first meeting on August 8. His government was now willing to dis 
cuss or not, as the Americans pleased, naturalization and impressment. 
He proposed the same settlement in the Northwest that the two govern 
ments had tentatively agreed upon in 1803; elsewhere, settlement on the 
basis of uti po$$ideti$. He would now deny Americans access to the un 
settled shores in Canada for drying and curing of fish a privilege 
granted under the Treaty of ijB^ 

Reading this note, the Americans angrily concluded that the British 
were still stalling for time, hoping for further gains in America that they 
might retain on the basis of uti po$$ideti$, 41 Actually, as the Foreign Of 
fice s archives revealed when they were opened years later, the note rep 
resented a considerable retreat by the British. In the past they had 
claimed about half of Maine and the land on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence from Plattsburg to Sackett s Harbor. Now they sought only the 
exclusion of American fishermen from Canada and a right of way to 
Halifax* They had been persuaded to these concessions because they had 
just learned of British military reverses in North America. 4 * 

The Americans were of course quite in the dark as to all this and 
sought only to keep the negotiations alive. Gallatin drafted the reply that 
tersely reiterated their refusal to treat on the basis of uti possidetis or any 
principle involving cession of American territory; at the end of hostil- 
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ities all territory captured by either side must be restored. Great Britain 
had not proposed a project for a treaty; the note therefore suggested 
that each nation submit one simultaneously. 43 The note went to the Brit 
ish on October 26. To avoid a delay Gallatin and Adams began to draw 
up a project for their side. Five days later came a new British note that 
merely deepened the Americans conviction that the enemy was stalling 
for time: It stated that the British had no further proposals to make, and 
indicated they now awaited the American project. 44 

For the next week and a half the five Americans worked like beavers, 
sometimes together, sometimes separately. There were sharp differences 
of opinion that occasionally flared into fiery exchanges. Should they call 
for a commission to settle the impressment issue after the cessation of 
hostilities, or should they remain silent on the subject? Gallatin fa 
vored silence, and his view prevailed. 

Over two issues the right of Americans to fishing privileges in Canada 
and the right of the British to navigate the Mississippi freely the words 
were even harsher. Clay, the spokesman of the West, wanted to deny ac 
cess to the river, while Adams was anxious to preserve the fishing privi 
leges on which much of Nevr England s prosperity rested. Both rights 
were guaranteed in the Treaty of 1783. The British contended that, with 
the outbreak of the War of 18x2, the treaty had ceased to be in effect 
and their contention placed in doubt the very independence and sover 
eignty of the United States. When Gallatin suggested that both issues be 
referred to a commission for adjudication after the war, Clay paced up 
and down the chamber, shouting that he would not sign such a proposal. 

The project that went to the British on November 10, composed by 
Gallatin, was an amalgam of the views of all his colleagues. The Missis 
sippi was left unmentioned, and an accompanying note explained that the 
Americans were not authorized to discuss the fisheries question. It was 
proposed that the boundary issues be submitted to commissioners for 
settlement after the war, that the Indians be "pacified" by restoration to 
their 1811 status, that each nation assume responsibility for restraining 
the Indians in its territory. Perhaps the most important point was an in 
sistence that at the end of hostilities each country must restore to the 
other land taken during the war. 45 

Weeks now passed while both groups awaited word from London. Dur 
ing the interval they enjoyed themselves socially. With the exception of 
Adams, the Americans attended performances of a company of indifferent 
French actors and some fairly good vaudevillians at the local theater. Gal 
latin and his son were especially enthusiastic attendants, and became fre 
quent visitors backstage. 46 There were parties and balls of various sizes 
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and types, which even Adams attended. Gallatin bantered with him 
about the attention he was paying to the ladies, and assured the fair 
creatures that Adams s demonstrations were purely Platonic. Adams re 
joined that Gallatin should pay court to the ladies in his own way, and 
he would do the same. 

The people of Ghent, it developed, had grown weary of the British 
musical airs that had become a standard feature in the city, and inquired, 
through their musicians, whether the Americans had a national anthem. 
To their embarrassment, the guests of the Hfitel d Alcantara discovered 
that none of them could sing or play "Hail Columbia/ But Peter, Gal- 
latin s Negro servant, could whistle it. So, while Peter whistled, a musi 
cian wrote it down; the piece was orchestrated, and thereafter at parties 
and public functions it was played as "l air national des am6ricains grand 
orchestre." * 7 

Meanwhile the Americans received some heartening news, A dispatch 
from Secretary Monroe directed a firm hold on the principle of status 
ante helium in respect to territory an indication that the Administration 
was beginning to feel secure again. A ray of hope was shed on the gov 
ernment s financial situation by the appointment of Gallatin s friend 
A. J. Dallas to replace the inept Campbell in the Treasury. American 
newspaper accounts of the commissioners first meetings in August, at 
which the British had disclosed their harsh demands, had rallied most of 
the Federalists and the lagging Democratic-Republicans behind the war 
effort. Even British public circles echoed indignation when accounts of 
the meetings were printed in the London newspapers. For a day or two 
Gallatin believed it likely that the British would break off the negotia 
tions as a consequence. "If they do," he told Adams bitterly, "it will only 
relieve us from the humiliation of being kept here in attendance upon 
their insulting caprices and insidious tergiversations," 48 

The fact was that things were not going well for the British govern 
ment. Two months earlier Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister, had con 
fided to Castlereagh that he wished they were rid of the war. Trade was 
in the doldrums, and he feared that complaints would soon be made 
against continuing the property tax merely "for the purpose of receiving a 
better frontier for Canada." 4 * As the weeks passed, it appeared that the 
peace congress at Vienna was moving nowhere except possibly to a re 
newal of the European war. Anxious to liquidate the American war, 
Liverpool approached Britain s great military hero, the Duke of Welling 
ton, who was serving as ambassador to Paris, with the proposal that he 
lead a great military force to America in the spring. At first Wellington 
acquiesced; but as he learned more about the military situation across the 
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Atlantic he grew increasingly reluctant. Moreover, he told the cabinet 
members bluntly, Britain had no right to demand any cession of Ameri 
can territory. The cabinet determined to make peace as soon as prac 
ticable. 50 

Gallatin s first intimation of a British change of heart was in letters 
from Alexander Baring in the third week of November. The London 
banker hoped that before the next payment of interest on Louisiana stock 
became due in January "some favourable change may occur." Ironically 
he had developed moral scruples against "advancing sums for the service 
of a government with which we are at war." 61 The change of heart was 
made even clearer November 27 by a seemingly casual phrase in a note 
to the American commissioners. The British delegates wrote, "The under 
signed have foreborne to insist upon the basis of uti possidetis, to the 
advantage of which they consider their country fully entitled." 52 

This was cheering. However, the comments by the British in the mar 
gins of the Americans November 10 project for a treaty, which they now 
returned, made it plain that other issues remained as much in the air as 
ever. More days of spirited debate about the fisheries and the Mississippi 
followed in the chambers of the H6tel d Alcantara. Gallatin argued that 
to abandon the fisheries would only strengthen the New England dis 
union movement. Clay exploded that it was foolish to try to conciliate a 
people who would not be conciliated, and at any rate the Mississippi 
ought to be closed to the British. In the end, Gallatin s calm tact won 
the Kentuckian over. They agreed that the American objective should 
be a quid quo pro: American use of the fisheries in return for British use 
of the Mississippi. 58 

During these discussions it occurred to the Americans that it might be 
well to meet the British delegates again face to face. They made such a 
proposal by letter on November 30, and it was accepted within hours. 54 
Conferences were held on December i, 10, and 12, alternating between 
the Chartreux and the H6tel d Alcantara. Each meeting lasted two to 
three hours, and each time the same old points were quibbled over anew. 
But by December 1 1 Gallatin was convinced that the British government 
desired peace heartily, and that the stage was being set for a genuine 
proffer of peace as soon as the sign was given in London. 55 

With success apparently in the offing, Gallatin and Bayard persuaded 
Adams and Clay to drop their concern for the fisheries and the Missis 
sippi; and on December 14 the Americans sent to the Chartreux a note 
expressing readiness to sign a treaty which would provide that all dif 
ferences still unsettled would be negotiated later, with the understanding 
that there was no abandonment of any right previously claimed. 58 The 
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next eight days were agonizing for the Americans, because virtually the 
same proposal on November 10 had been rejected. 

A British messenger put the reply into Gallatin s hands late on Decem 
ber 22, and he conferred at once with his colleagues. The British agreed 
to omit the article dealing with the fisheries and the Mississippi, but in 
sisted that the islands that they held in Passamaquoddy Bay should con 
tinue in their possession until a three-man commission, composed of a 
friendly sovereign, an American, and a Briton, decided to whom they 
properly belonged. 57 

This proposal to by-pass the fisheries and the Mississippi without a 
restatement of the Americans claims irritated several members of the 
quintet at the H&tel d Alcantara, especially the volatile Clay* The "un 
seasonable trifling" of the Kentuckian exasperated Gallatin, and he told 
him so. The argument was resolved by a decision to propose yet another 
conference with the British, Clay alone stubbornly voting against the 
idea 5 * 

The British agreed to come to the H6tel d* Alcantara for another meet 
ing. The eight commissioners met for three hours the next afternoon and 
quibbled only over details, discovering somewhat to their surprise that 
the main outlines of a treaty had been agreed upon through their weeks 
of exchanges. An overnight recess. Then, on the afternoon before Christ 
mas, 1814, from four o clock to half-past six, they reconvened at the Char- 
treux, carefully read and compared the six copies of the document, and 
affixed their signatures. Gallatin s was the last of the eight. Adams voiced 
the hope of all his colleagues that this would be the last treaty of peace 
that need ever be signed between Britain and the United States. 59 

Actually, the 2,250 words of the treaty, over which they had labored 
for almost five months, did no more than state that everything was to be 
as it had been at the time of the American declaration of war. The im 
pressment issue, the declared purpose of the war, wa$ not mentioned; the 
other moot questions were to be settled by commissioners to be appointed 
later. The important thing had been to obtain peace at once, and that had 
been accomplished. 60 Gallatin expressed his own feeling on Christmas 
Day, when he wrote to Secretary Monroe, more in relief than in triumph, 
that the treaty was "as favorable as could be expected under existing cir 
cumstances, as far as they were known to us/ ei 

In other ways, time was to prove the treaty of value to both countries. 
It resolved a political and military stalemate and marked a turn for the 
better of relations that had been steadily deteriorating for a decade and a 
half. It allowed the United States to turn to the determination of its own 
destiny on the American continent, freed from fears of British designs to 
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create a neutral Indian barrier state and of British conspiracies with In 
dians within its borders. White settlement was speeded in the Old North 
west, and the ultimate opening of the Far West was hastened. At the 
same time, the treaty allowed Britain to concentrate on coping with 
changing trade conditions throughout the world. 62 

It was John Quincy Adams s painfully honest opinion that Gallatin had 
made the largest and most important contribution to the conclusion of 
the peace at Ghent. 63 Gallatin s contribution was not simply calm deter 
mination and tactful patience; it was even more his national view of the 
interests of the United States, contrasting so sharply with the regional 
views of the Yankee Adams and the westerner Clay. 

This national feeling permeated an assessment of the War of 1812 
that Gallatin sent to an old friend not long after: "The war has been 
productive of evil and good, but I think the good preponderates. Inde 
pendent of the loss of lives, and the losses of property by individuals, the 
war has laid the foundation of permanent taxes and military establish 
ments, which the [Democratic-Republicans] had deemed unfavorable to 
the happiness and free institutions of the country. But under our former 
system we were becoming too selfish, too much attached exclusively to 
the acquisition of wealth, above all too much confined in our political 
feelings to local and state objects. The war has renewed and reinstated the 
National feelings and character which the Revolution had given, and 
which were daily lessened. The people now have more general objects of 
attachment with which their pride and political opinions are connected. 
They are more American: they feel and act more as a Nation, and I 
hope that the permanency of the Union is thereby better secured/ 64 



* The Aftermath of Ghent 



The moment the British had indicated that they were ready to sign a 
treaty of peace, GaUatin s alert mind raced on to the question as to what 
he and his colleagues should do, once the formalities were out of the way. 
A passage home on the Neptune, of course, but not before April. This 
would give them three months to take in sights on the Continent and to 
complete an as yet unfinished piece of business. The government had 
granted them full powers to conclude not only a peace treaty but a treaty 
of commerce with Britain. With his colleagues* concurrence GaDatin drew 
up a proposal for negotiation of a trade treaty, which they sent to the 
Chartreux several days after the signing of the peace. 1 

During the next few days a round of parties and balls were given in 
honor of both Americans and British by the citizens of Ghent. The festive 
air was clouded only by a senseless argument between Clay and Adams 
over which should be custodian of the documents of the negotiation; Gal- 
latin sided with Adams on the ground of well established precedent. Fi 
nally Bayard and Clay departed for Paris, and Russell for Sweden, leaving 
Gallatin to enjoy a quietly pleasant interlude at Ghent 2 

Ever since touching foot in Europe eighteen months before, Gallatin 
had longed to make a sentimental visit to the city of his birth. At last, 
on the morning of January 12, 1815, he set out for Geneva, accom 
panied by his son James. As their coach wound through the Alps toward 
Lake Geneva, his customary imperturbability deserted him; it was a mov 
ing experience for the native to return to the city he had forsaken thirty- 
five years before. 

For nearly a month Gallatin, as a man who had achieved distinction in 
a republic in the New World and had helped bring it the honorable 
peace it sorely needed, was fSted and toasted by the Old World republic 
that had endured its own ordeal at the hands of the French and was now 
free and independent once more. The Council of State sent a delegation 
to extend an official welcome. There were banquets and ceremonies. 
There were meetings, painful and pleasant, with relatives and old friends 
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who had survived tribulation. There were visits to the haunts of his youth 
so that he might show them proudly to his son. 8 

By March 7 he and James were in Paris again, at the H6tel de 
TEmpire where Bayard and Clay were lodging. They arrived at a crucial 
moment in history. Only hours before, word had come that Napoleon had 
quitted exile at Elba and had landed with a small military force at 
Cannes, progressing northward and raising troops. Four days later news 
came by way of London that an American army commanded by Andrew 
Jackson had repulsed a British invading force at New Orleans on January 
i, before news of the settlement at Ghent reached the New World. Even 
had Jackson lost the battle the British would have been content to abide 
by the peace treaty;* but his victory thrilled every American, and espe 
cially the three diplomats at the H6tel de TEmpire. 

On March 20 they learned that the terms of their treaty had reached 
Washington on February 13, had been ratified by the Senate four days 
later, and had been proclaimed in effect by the President. In the after 
noon the Bourbon Louis XVIII left Paris, and in the evening, while Gal- 
latin and Adams were attending a performance of UEcole des Femmes 
in the almost empty Th64tre Franjais, Napoleon entered the city. 

Amid all these excitements, Gallatin received calls from old friends 
anxious about their fortunes in so fast-changing a world: old General 
Lafayette, willing to try to get along with Napoleon once again; General 
Turreau, "utterly ruined" since he had served as French minister to Wash 
ington. 4 Then, on April i, he and James departed for London to join 
Clay in awaiting word of British reaction to their proposal for a commer 
cial treaty.* 



On taking up lodgings in Hanover Square, Gallatin found a new budget 
of arresting news: President Madison had appointed him minister to 
France, in place of Crawford, who was intent upon returning home; 
Adams was to move to London; Bayard was to take the St. Petersburg 
mission. 6 The notion of continuing his diplomatic career was not a shock 
to Gallatin. He had found his European experiences fascinating and al 
ready had toyed with the idea of asking for the St. Petersburg post if 

* Recently some American historians have argued that a defeat at New 
Orleans would have upset the settlement at Ghent. They seem to overlook the 
consuming desire of the Liverpool government to be done with the war in 
America. 
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Adams left it. 7 But he had no idea whether his wife would like this, not 
how it would fit in with his obligations in America. He was resolute in any 
case to sail home with Clay on the Neptune, however short his stay might 
be. 

British sullenness over the Ghent treaty had largely disappeared, and 
Gallatin and Clay found London cordial. Even more agreeable was an in 
vitation from Lord Castlereagh to his St. James s Square residence for in 
formal conversations on April i6. 8 In their first face-to-face meeting with 
Castlereagh, the handsome, smiling, and inscrutable foreign minister, the 
two Americans learned that their old antagonist had two matters on his 
mind. He wished to apologize and make reparation for the "unfortunate 
event" that had lately occurred at Dartmoor Prison, where British soldiers 
had fired upon and killed a number of Americans restless from long in 
carceration as prisoners of war. He wished also to speed the return home 
of the American seamen in British custody. Steps to solve these two 
problems were worked out amicably and expeditiously. 9 

Gallatin and Clay then introduced the subject that had brought them 
to London. Castlereagh agreed that a new trade treaty should be discussed 
"unofficially" and proposed that the Americans pursue it further with 
their opponents at Ghent, Henry Goulburn and Dr. William Adams, as 
well as Frederick John Robinson, the capable Vice President of the Board 
of Trade. 

After a pleasant but inconclusive meeting with the three bureaucrats 10 
came weeks of tedious waiting, Gallatin occupied himself with visits to 
acquaintances in London and the country, and tried his hand at a project 
for a treaty. 11 Only after he and Clay sent a note making it clear that 
they were impatient to be on their way home was a series of conferences 
held. 

At these sessions Gallatin, who assumed leadership, disclosed two 
American objectives. One was abandonment by the British of impress 
ment, which he thought urgent now that Britain was again at war with 
Napoleon and the United States was again a neutral carrier, In return for 
this concession, the United States would exclude British seamen from 
service in its merchant marine and would set up restrictions as to block 
ades and to trade with belligerents. The second objective was entirely 
commercial: Britain would abandon all discriminating duties against the 
United States; treat her as a "most-favored nation"; provide for the reg 
ulation of trade between the United States and the British West Indies 
and between the United States and the Canadian provinces; and open the 
British East Indies to American trade "on liberal principles/ The latter 
goal represented a first attempt to implement a policy just embarked 
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upon by Congress for the reciprocal removal of alien discriminations in 
direct trade with foreign nations as a means of expanding American 
commerce. 12 

The British commission proposed that the United States accord to 
British subjects the privilege of trading in furs with the Indians in 
American territory. Gallatin and Clay instantly recognized that such a 
concession would compromise one of the chief advantages they had 
gained at Ghent interdiction of British influence with the Indians. They 
rejected it firmly. 13 

Soon Gallatin found himself repeating in many ways his experiences 
at Ghent. 14 There were countless conferences at his lodgings with Clay 
and with Adams, who arrived in London to assume his duties as minister. 
They discussed the drafts for a treaty he had framed; Clay contributed 
his customary bluster; but Adams, feeling that he was not familiar with 
all the issues, held aloof. There were conferences with the three Britons 
at the Board of Trade offices, outwardly cordial but marked by aggravat 
ing impasses on subjects about which the Liverpool cabinet was reluctant 
to treat. There were long and irritating delays between conferences while 
the British negotiators attended to other, presumably more pressing, busi 
ness; there were irritating waits while the British referred Gallatin s 
proposals and counterproposals to their superiors. 

All the while the Americans were frequent guests at dinner parties given 
by Goulburn, Castiereagh, the Earl of Westmoreland, and Alexander 
Baring. At these affairs Napoleon s designs, military engagements against 
the Allied Powers, and defeat at Waterloo were breathlessly discussed. 
Clay, fretful about each delay, urged breaking off negotiations. Gallatin 
kept pleading for a little more time, convinced that patience would be 
recompensed. In the end his tenacity was rewarded. Terms were agreed 
upon early in July, 

. Just before the signing, Gallatin became embroiled in an argument 
with Adams about the order in which the two powers and their repre 
sentatives were to be named in the heading, text, and signatory passages 
of the agreement. The British were inclined to go ahead with copies 
that named themselves and their sovereign first in every instance. Clos 
eted alone with Adams, Gallatin argued that they should acquiesce in 
this, lest the whole negotiation be thrown "in confusion." Besides, he 
pointed out, the United States had agreed to this practice in its previous 
treaties with the British. But Adams, determined that his country should 
receive full recognition as a sovereign and independent state, stoutly in 
sisted that the European custom of alternating names be followed. "I will 
not sign the treaty without the alternative observed throughout/ he 
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shouted at Gallatin. Gallatin gave in, and so did the British, marking a 
small but significant advance in the diplomatic position of the United 
States. 

The agreement signed at the office of the Board of Trade on July 3, 
1815, was officially called a "convention" instead of a "treaty." This was 
at Gallatin s insistence, because of its limited scope. It fell far short of 
the aims he had held out at the start of the negotiation. To a degree it 
was merely a four-year stopgap renewing the arrangements in effect be 
tween the two nations before the war. Many of the arrangements were 
those of Jay s Treaty, which had expired in 1807 ^ e fr ea ty which, iron 
ically, Congressman Gallatin had so strongly denounced twenty years 
earlier! The convention included provisions for freedom of commercial 
intercourse between the United States and the European (but not the 
North American nor the West Indian) possessions of Great Britain re 
ciprocally on the same terms as nationals; for consuls in each other s do 
minions; for prohibition of discriminating duties by either nation against 
the commerce and ships of the other, except in the colonial dominions 
of Great Britain. It also allowed American ships to trade directly between 
the United States and the East Indian ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Prince of Wales s Island (Penang) on most-favored-nation terms. 

Adams, who was indignant about the traditional trade policies of the 
European nations, disapproved of this convention because it did not 
grant everything that the United States sought. He signed only to humor 
his colleagues. Clay was apathetic about the provisions affecting the East 
Indian ports, but agreed to their inclusion to please Gallatin. Thus the 
convention has with good reason been called Gallatin s convention. 15 

Even Gallatin regarded his handiwork with only moderate satisfaction. 
However, as he later told President Madison, "the British Government 
appeared rather desirous" to keep Anglo-American trade "controuled by 
their own municipal regulations, which they thought we would not 
counteract." That they had abandoned this attitude was proof, he felt, 
that the British government was now friendly and also respected the 
United States. 16 He believed that the convention included one material 
gain, the prohibition of discriminating duties "a policy which, removing 
some grounds of irritation, and preventing in that respect a species of 
commercial warfare, may have a tendency to lay a better understanding 
between the two nations on other points/ 1T 

Time was to appraise Gallatin s work even more highly than he did 
himself. The article regulating American trade with Great Britain proper 
was certainly the best to that time; the provisions of the convention as a 
whole were to be successively renewed and are in effect to this day; non- 
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discrimination, first provided for here, was to be "become one of the en 
during principles of American foreign policy. 18 

On May i, before the trade negotiations began, W, H. Crawford ar 
rived in London for a brief visit. Gallatin and Clay, expecting to join 
him and Bayard on the passage home aboard the Neptune, sent their bag 
gage and Gallatin s servant Peter to Plymouth. Crawford left for Plym 
outh three weeks later, and in June, while the negotiations were in full 
train, Gallatin and Clay received word from him that he had ordered the 
vessel to weigh anchor because Bayard was deathly ill. 19 

Clay was beside himself with rage, but Gallatin took the development 
calmly, Crawford s decision was well taken, for Bayard died a day after 
reaching the United States. Left to fend for themselves, Gallatin and Clay y 
accompanied by James and John Payne Todd, sailed from Liverpool on 
the Lorenzo on July 22. 20 

The passage was slowed by a gale, and it was September i before Gal 
latin was back in New York. He forwarded the documents of the London 
negotiations promptly to President Madison, then retired to Mrs. Nichol 
son s country place at Greenwich to report to his beloved Hannah and his 
other relatives on his twenty-nine months of wandering, 21 



Except for an appearance at a "splendid banquet* given by the Demo 
cratic organization at Tammany Hall in honor of himself and Clay, fol 
lowed by a visit to the city theater on September 5, 22 Gallatin remained in 
seclusion at Greenwich through the next six weeks, pondering what his 
next step should be. Besides the French mission, which President Madison 
had granted him time to consider, he had two other possibilities. One was 
a seat in Congress for which the Democratic organization in Philadel 
phia offered to back him. 23 The other was a share in the business enter 
prises of John Jacob Astor. 

The New York shipper and fur trader outlined his magnificent offer 
in a letter early in October. Estimating his capital employed in trade at 
$800,000, he proposed to sell Gallatin a one-fifth interest, charging him 
the legal interest until his share was paid for. "Of course you know it is 
not possible to say what the profits may be, but I presume it will not 
be extravagant to calculate from $50,000 to $100,000 clear per annum 
after interest and all expenses are deducted," 24 

These sums were most attractive, because family finance assumed a de 
pressing importance in GallatirTs talks with his wife. His private income 
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amounted to only $2,500 a year. It would cost $2,000 to transport his 
family to Paris if he accepted the foreign mission. The United States al 
lowed its ministers only $9,000 a year far less than the cost of living 
in the French capital. 25 

He was particularly concerned about the prospects of his children. 
James was almost nineteen, not too young to be thinking about a career. 
Albert Rolaz was almost seventeen, in his junior year at Nassau Hall, the 
college at Princeton, where he was a better than average student. 26 Fran 
ces, thirteen, had been attending a school for young ladies at Philadelphia. 
Gallatin feared that if he took them abroad they "would return . . . hav 
ing acquired expensive and foreign habits and lost the opportunities of 
entering into the active pursuits by which they must support themselves, 
and myself too old to assist and too poor to support them/ 2T 

For a time he dallied with the idea of turning down all the offers 
and taking up residence at Friendship Hill in the spring. The glassworks 
was profitable, and perhaps the other property could be made so. Hannah 
listened without enthusiasm. 

In mid-October Gallatin, accompanied by James, went to Washington 
for four weeks of conferences with President Madison and Secretary Mon 
roe. 28 When he gave them reasons for not accepting the French mission, 
they tried to devise ways to ease the financial strain and urged the in 
creasing importance of the Paris post. "The present state of the world 
urges the strongest reasons in favor of our being ably represented," Mon 
roe kept insisting. 29 

In the end, Gallatin declined the offers of the Philadelphia Demo 
crats 80 and of Astor: the former on the ground that he could not support 
his family on a Congressman s salary, the latter because, much as he 
would enjoy the income of a prince of commerce, he would not enjoy 
the life of a prince of commerce. 

By early February, 1816, he decided to go to Paris. 81 To his old chief 
Thomas Jefferson he wrote: "I will [not] conceal that I did not feel yet 
old enough, or had I philosophy enough to go into retirement and ab 
stract myself altogether from public affairs." 82 He went to Washington 
early in March to receive his official instructions. 88 Back in New York in 
April, he started making arrangements for the supervision of his property 
while he was abroad, 84 

After so long an absence abroad and with the prospect of a similar ab 
sence of indefinite length, he realized how much his old friendships 
meant to him. While he had been in Europe three friends of his youth 
had died: Savary de Valcoulon, Thomas Clare, and John Smilie. 85 His 
oldest American friend, John Badollet, still served as register of the land 
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office at Vincennes. Gallatin asked President Madison that "if the attempt 
should be made, he may not be removed without sufficient cause and in 
quiry. This, I know, is the same thing as a request that he should not be 
removed at all/ 36 He also asked the President to indulge Astor s desire for 
appointment as one of the commissioners to receive subscriptions to the 
Bank of the United States recently chartered by Congress, recalling the 
New Yorker s patriotic assistance at the time of the $16,000,000 loan. 37 

One old friendship, however, was sorely strained. At the Tammany 
Hall banquet in September, 1815, A. J. Dallas had told him that, in 
spite of a great improvement in the government s finances during the 
eleven months he had headed the Treasury, the crisis was not yet over. 38 
The government had survived the last year of the war and the months 
during which the Army and Navy were being converted to a peacetime 
basis only by a continuation of the wartime taxes and the floating of a 
$12,000,000 stock issue. More than three-quarters of the stock had been 
paid for in state bank notes, worth about sixty cents on a specie dollar 
for, shortly before Dallas became Secretary, specie payments had been sus 
pended by every incorporated bank in the country, except in New Eng 
land, and the Treasury had adopted a similar policy. 

Dallas, like many of his contemporaries, was by no means sure that 
convertibility of paper money into gold and silver was indispensable for 
a sound national economy. 39 Even so, he had announced several months 
before Gallatin s return that he was working toward the resumption of 
specie payments by the banks and the Treasury. He was attempting to per 
suade the bankers, by various inducements in the gift of the government, 
to hasten the day of resumption. 40 

Gallatin thought that Dallas s methods were much too casual. "We are 
guilty of continued breach of faith toward our creditors, our soldiers, our 
seamen, our civil officers/ he complained in a letter to Jefferson. "Public 
credit, heretofore supported simply by common honesty, [declines] at 
home and abroad; private capital placed on a still more uncertain basis; 
the value of property and the nature of every person s engagements 
equally uncertain; a baseless currency varying every fifty miles and fluc 
tuating everywhere all this done, or at least continued, contrary to com 
mon sense and common integrity, not only without necessity or law, but 
in the face of the Constitution itself." 41 The remark about the fluctuation 
of currency every fifty miles was based on personal experience: he had 
been vastly annoyed, while traveling to Washington in October, to have 
to provide himself with local currency as he moved from place to place. 42 

Gallatin thought it unforgivable that Dallas had not forced the resump 
tion of specie payments by April, 1815, when it might have been easily 
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accomplished. "The remedy becomes also more difficult every day it is 
delayed/ 7 he complained, "and if delayed much longer will not be done at 
all, and it will place us in a situation similar to that of Great Brit 
ain." 43 He confided to Secretary Monroe that he was more concerned 
about the matter than about any other public problem. "I feel as a pas 
senger in a storm, vexed that I cannot assist. This I understand to be very 
generally the feeling of every statesman out of place/ 44 

The difference of opinion about resumption of specie payments created 
a marked coolness between Gallatin and Dallas, and they no longer saw 
each other socially. Yet Gallatin realized that the Secretary was the spokes 
man for, rather than the leader of, men who were half-hearted about 
specie payments. He was troubled by the attitude of the directors of the 
new state banks, many of whom exerted great influence in local Demo 
cratic circles. Their language, he complained, "is similar to that of Peter 
to his brothers in the tale of the tub. They insist that their bread 
(God grant it was even bread!) is good, substantial mutton, that their 
rags are true solid silver; and some of them do already damn to all 
eternity every unbeliever." 45 

Gallatin s plans for going to France were far advanced by mid-April, 
when he received a surprising and flattering letter from President Madi 
son. Dallas had resigned the Secretaryship of the Treasury effective the 
following October. "Are you willing again to take charge of a Depart 
ment heretofore conducted by you with so much reputation and useful 
ness?" the President inquired. 46 

Gallatin thought the idea over and then declined. He had "a volume of 
reasons." 47 The reasons he gave to the President were in large part 
rationalizations. His plans to go to France were now so well made; he 
did not want to disappoint his Geneva relatives, who were anxious that 
he come for a "last visit." And "there is, for what I conceive a proper 
management of the Treasury, a necessity for a mass of mechanical labor 
connected with details, forms, calculations, &c., which, having now lost 
sight of the thread and the routine, I cannot think of again learning and 
going through, ... I believe that an active young man can alone rein 
state and direct properly that Department." 48 He believed that William 
Lowndes and John C. Calhoun of South Carolina were such men and, 
equally important, would resist pressures from the "paper-tainted." 49 

There were deeper and more compelling reasons for declining the 
Treasury portfolio which Gallatin did not voice. The Jeffersonian revolu 
tion of 1801, of which he had been a chief architect, had long since 
spent its force. Much of it was now woven, together with certain Feder 
alist ideas, into the essential fabric of the American tradition. But other 
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forces were at work an aggressive nationalism and a burgeoning indus 
trialism among them with which he might in considerable degree sym 
pathize, but for which, because of his age, his background, and his 
temperament, he was unable to serve as a catalyst. In the era America 
entered at the close of the war, these forces were in the ascendant. 

It was better that he retire to a position where he might continue to 
serve his country with honor and ability, but more quietly and incon 
spicuously. He sailed for France June 11, 1816, with his family and six 
servants on the sloop of war Peacock, "heavy of heart" but confident that 
he would soon be back in America. 50 



, The Frencli Mission 



When the Peacock touched Havre after "a prosperous voyage" on July 2, 
1816, 1 Gallatin entered upon what was by all odds the most pleasant 
period of his public service, and the least useful. 2 It lasted, not the brief 
time he had expected, but more than seven years, from his fifty-fifth to 
his sixty-second year. 

The septenniuni was so pleasant because most of it was spent in or near 
Paris at a time when the French capital was reclaiming its ancient posi 
tion as the queen of European cities. With the Bourbons again securely 
on the throne, it was a city of ease and elegance, quiet and prosperous, 
still virtually untouched by the Industrial Revolution. The wit, the wealth, 
and the beauty of all the Western world flocked to Paris; and Gallatin, 
with the double advantage of representing both the rambunctious republic 
of the New World and the aristocratic traditions of the Old World, sup 
plemented by his perfect command of the French language, could meet 
all on an equal footing. 8 

Pleasant, too, was the easy-going routine of a diplomatist s life. Gallatin 
had always insisted that he was by nature lazy and would never do any 
work if he did not force himself to do it; he proved it in practice 
now. These were especially delightful years because his family was with 
him. Hannah, his "city belle," was seeing a true metropolis for the first 
time in her life; three-quarters of a million men and women, speaking all 
tongues and knowing all ways of life, strolled its boulevards. She con 
fided to Dolley Madison that she was "very much pleased with every thing 
I see in this wonderful place. The Palaces and Hotels [are] more 
splendid than you can imagine/ * But the ostentation of the city troubled 
her: "every thing to interest the eye, nothing the heart/ 5 The continen 
tal Sunday offended her puritanical upbringing, and she refused to attend 
court ceremonies on the Sabbath. To make Paris more congenial to Prot 
estants, she also took the lead in establishing an American church there.* 
The children were divided in their reactions to Paris: James, who served 
as his father s secretary, and Frances, who attended school, reveled in its 
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delights, but Albert Rolaz pined for the rusticity of western Pennsylvania. 

The Gallatins had three residences during their seven years in Paris,, 
all within a small neighborhood on the Left Bank where the old aristoc 
racy resided in almost indignant seclusion. Within six weeks of arrival, 
they settled in a "fine furnished hotel" at 21 rue de TUniversit^. The 
commodious mansion belonged to Jean Jacques R6gis de Cambac6rs, 
who, having been president of the Senate under Napoleon and a close ad 
viser of the Emperor, hurried off into exile upon the restoration of the 
Bourbons J Later they moved to 87 rue du Bac, where they resided until 
May, 1821. Then they went for the summer to the little village of Ver- 
ri&res adjoining the Versailles forest, eight miles south of Paris. Gallatin, 
who during his French years underwent several bouts with rheumatism 
so severe that he required a crutch to walk, hoped that he might benefit 
from the sulphur baths at Verri&res, but Hannah fretted every second 
about the remoteness of the place. The following winter, quarters in 
Paris were hard to come by, and they took an apartment in the rue Mon 
sieur, close to the Boulevard des Invalides, which Frances complained was 
in "one of the most retired and dull quarters" of the city. 8 

Living was unconscionably expensive. With the Restoration, many 
well-to-do English families settled in Paris, sending up all costs, espe 
cially servants. Soon the one-time Pennsylvania Congressman, who had 
spoken against large allowances for diplomats, was complaining to Wash 
ington about his "scanty compensation" and urging that, to "obtain the 
correct information" the American government required on European af 
fairs, he must suitably entertain the French officials and the two dozen 
foreign ministers now stationed at Paris. 9 He complained to James Mon 
roe, that it was "mortifying to see the ministers of every petty German 
King enabled to keep a higher state than yourself." Try as he might, 
he could not reduce his expenses below $14,000 a year. 10 

Gallatin discovered he enjoyed some advantages that compensated for 
a lean purse. One was ability to speak French like a native* Another was 
the habit of reading voluminously, especially in history. In the United 
States he had supposed that his ability to lead in intellectual discussions 
resulted from the fact that Americans were not a book-reading people; 
now he was surprised to learn that his love of books enabled him to 
hold his own in talk with Europeans and even to surpass them. 

With his wife s help Gallatin struggled to stretch his lean purse for 
the respectable and tasteful hospitality befitting a proud young republic. 
Lafayette enjoyed it often, and so did Madame de Stael, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Baring men and women whose attributes were intellectual 
as well as social. He also saw much of Baron von Humboldt, whom 
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he esteemed for "varied and profound learning . . . the excellence of his 
heart and simplicity of his manners." Gallatin s closest association with 
blue-blooded society was a distant cousin of whom he was personally 
fond, a royalist of the deepest hue who, serving at Paris as minister of 
the King of Wiirttemberg, accepted from the French the title Comte de 
Gallatin. 11 

In a day when few Americans traveled in Europe, Gallatin went out 
of his way to be hospitable to those who passed through Paris. Among 
the young New Englanders making the Grand Tour, who were later to 
make reputations, were Edward Everett, the precocious Harvard Greek 
professor who had just received a doctorate in philosophy from the Uni 
versity of Gottingen, and Theodore Lyman, future Boston mayor and 
philanthropist. George Ticknor, known later as the historian of Spain, 
came with a letter from Jefferson, and Gallatin intervened with the high 
est officials to extricate him from the toils of a French confidence man. 12 
One June day in 1821, Washington Irving, who already had an inter 
national reputation as a man of letters, brought to Verrteres young 
George Bancroft for an afternoon s visit. Bancroft thought it the most 
pleasant excursion he had ever made, not only because of the excellent 
dinner served, but because of the "playfulness and gaiety" with which 
their host showed off the lovely countryside. He long remembered the 
light and amusing fashion in which Gallatin ridiculed the German scep 
tics and the pedantry of footnote scholarship. 18 Toward the end of the 
Paris years, Hannah Gallatin became particularly friendly with Elizabeth 
Patterson Bonaparte, the indomitable Baltimore girl whose marriage to 
Jerome Bonaparte had been annulled by his eldest brother the Emperor. 
There was always a plate on the table at the Gallatins for Betsy. 14 

Perhaps the most pleasant interlude in these easy-going years was the 
two months of 1,817 in which Gallatin, his wife, and his children visited 
Geneva. He was again received with the affection and honor due to a 
man who had served two republics well. It delighted him to see the 
changes time had wrought in his native city. "Seventeen years of French 
yoke have united the parties as far as union is practicable in a free coun 
try," he reported to Badollet. The distinction between classes had been 
wiped out; the government was now more representative of all the citi 
zens. 15 

On other counts during the Paris years satisfaction was not unmixed 
with regret. He was no longer in the hurly-burly of American politics. 
Letters from friends in 1817 told him that he had been much mentioned 
as a likely person for Secretary of State in the cabinet of President James 
Monroe. Monroe chose John Quincy Adams for the office which may 
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have been what Gallatin had in mind a decade later when he told his son, 
"Mr. Monroe is the only person that I have a right to charge with ingrati 
tude, but I am far from being the only one." 16 Adams apparently sensed 
Gallatin s feelings, for the dispatches between them, and even their few 
personal letters, were always businesslike in tone. 

Relations with Adams were clearly not helped by Gallatin s warm and 
continuing friendship with W. H. Crawford of Georgia, who had been 
the principal contender with Monroe for the Presidency. Crawford had 
stepped aside, confident that he would get the office when Monroe retired. 
Accepting the Secretaryship of the Treasury as a consolation, Crawford 
soon found himself vying with Adams and indeed virtually every other 
member of the cabinet, for the succession. 17 Hopeful that Gallatin might 
fit into his future plans, Crawford showered him with gossipy letters on 
political and economic subjects, local and national. 18 

Gallatin had more unalloyed satisfaction with his role as dean of the 
American diplomatic corps in Europe. Minister at London was Richard 
Rush, who owed his political start to Gallatin; minister to the Nether 
lands was Dr. William Eustis, in whom Adams had little confidence; 
minister to Spain was first George W. Erving and later John Forsyth, 
both ranking low in Adams s estimate. Through the years Gallatin ad 
vised and aided these colleagues on delicate problems; and his analyses of 
the changing European scene were read avidly in Washington. 19 

One of Gallatin s best sources of information at Paris was the re 
markable Carlo Andrea Pozzo di Borgo. Born in Corsica, Pozzo di Borgo 
had served the Bonaparte brothers during their rise to power, and later 
had devoted himself to the Bourbon cause; now he was a count and peer 
of France but was serving Alexander of Russia as minister. He and Gal 
latin had many things in common as representatives of nations that re 
garded jealously Britain s attempts to influence French domestic and 
foreign policy, and as citizens of the world. 



Pleasant though Gallatin s seven years in Paris were, they were relatively 
futile. Paradoxically, it was the very weakness of the French government 
that enabled it to thwart his objectives. 

From the beginning he had misgivings about a regime that had been 
restored largely through British influence. 20 Louis XVIII was a gouty old 
gentleman likely to do Whitehall s bidding; it would be dull to serve as 
a diplomat at a satellite court. But Gallatin did his best to keep an open 
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mind. As he told his old friend Lafayette, "every friend of rational 
liberty and humanity must rejoice at the overthrow of the detestable 
tyranny. . . . My attachment to the form of Government under which I 
was born and have ever lived never made me desirous that it should, by 
way of experiment, be applied to countries which might be better fitted 
for limited monarchy." 21 

At the start, the Bourbon monarchy was both limited and moderate. 
Richelieu and Decazes, Louis XVIIFs first two premiers, owed their posi 
tions to the conciliatory, commercial-minded middle class that controlled 
the Chamber of Deputies and enacted relatively liberal legislation. 
Within two years of Napoleon s defeat the huge war indemnities had 
been paid off, and the Allied occupation forces removed from French 
soil. Slowly but steadily the temper of the nation swung to the right, 
bringing in as premier in 1822 the Count de Viltele, an extreme royalist. 22 

It was Gallatin s task to reach an understanding with these govern 
ments on two matters. He was instructed to seek a lump-sum settlement 
as compensation for American shippers whose vessels and more than 
$7,000,000 worth of cargoes had been seized, confiscated, or destroyed 
at sea by the French under the Berlin, Milan, and other decrees of Na 
poleon; the American government would distribute it among the nu 
merous claimants. His second objective was a commercial treaty that 
would place trade between the two nations on "the most friendly foot 
ing" a reciprocal agreement that would apply to both the French main 
land and the colonies. 28 

When Gallatin first presented the spoliation claims in 1816, Premier 
Richelieu tacitly admitted their justice but expressed the hope that the 
United States would not press them until France s economy had im 
proved; but, as prosperity returned, Richelieu began to deny even their 
justice. Gallatin persisted, setting forth the case patiently and cogently 
at least once a year. By the time Vill&le came into office the goal was 
even more remote. Foreign Minister Chateaubriand went so far as to con 
tend that the spoliation issue must be linked to the settlement of a num 
ber of long-forgotten boundary disputes arising out of the Louisiana 
Purchase, After seven years Gallatin could only recommend to his gov 
ernment that the American claimants submit petitions to Congress and 
stir up a tension between the two nations that the French would be anx 
ious to quell. 24 

The prospects for the second goal a satisfactory commercial treaty 
were never bright. In order to restore the French merchant marine, swept 
from the seas during the Napoleonic years, the Bourbon government in 
1814 had enacted tariff duties so high and navigation regulations so 
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stringent that it was impossible for American shippers to compete profit 
ably with the French in the Franco-American carrying trade. Monroe 
warned that unless retaliatory regulations were adopted, or unless the 
French could be induced to agree to a reciprocal abatement of discrimi 
nations, the French merchant marine would in time monopolize the 
trade. 26 

Gallatin allowed the matter to slide during his first year at Paris, hop 
ing that the French merchants would force their government into a 
negotiator^ mood, 26 Nothing of the sort happened. By 1819 he was re 
porting to Secretary Adams that in the preceding eighteen months not a 
single American vessel had arrived in France and in the last half year 
eight French vessels had brought in cargoes of American produce. 

Negotiations, Gallatin assured his superiors, would avail nothing with 
the French in their present mood, A drastic step must be taken: Con 
gress must enact a retaliatory tonnage duty on French vessels equal to the 
average of the special duties levied on American goods imported into 
France in American bottoms. Fearing that the French might retaliate 
against these retaliations, he suggested that the President be authorized 
to increase American duties in the same proportion as the French in 
creases; it might also be provided that American increases would cease 
when the French repealed theirs. 27 

But when President Monroe and Secretary Adams forwarded Gallatin s 
recommendation to the House Committee on Commerce, it only opened 
Pandora s box. Urged on by interested constituents, Congress in May&gt; 
1820, raised the duties not to $12.50-517.50 a ton as Gallatin had sug 
gested, but to $18 a ton. Ignored were Gallatin s recommendations for 
Presidential increases and automatic mutual rollbacks. Instead of equal 
izing the discriminatory duties, the new law gave the United States as 
great an advantage as France had previously enjoyed. 28 

The Administration had intensified Gallatin s problems by another 
tactless step. In order to impress Congress and the American public with 
the necessity for retaliatory duties, it had allowed the press to publish 
part of his correspondence, including a statement that he did not believe 
the French government would budge on its trade policy unless forced 
to do so. 20 "I fear," Gallatin complained as soon as he learned of this, 
"that the expressions in question will wound the pride of the govern- 
ent" ao 

The French government, despite Gallatin s pleading, regarded the new 
American law as "hostile" and enacted an increase in tonnage duties in 
July, 1820, its purpose frankly retaliatory. 81 One interesting provision 
of the law was a discount of 10 per cent in duties on goods imported 
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into France from any port in America outside the United States. This 
was a deliberate attempt by the French to arouse the cotton-growing 
states of the South to hamstring the Administration. 32 

When Gallatin proposed that both nations repeal all their discriminat 
ing duties, Pasquier, Richelieu s foreign minister, made an ingenious 
counterproposal: that the two countries reduce their duties in such a way 
that half of the carrying trade would find its way to the bottoms of 
each merchant marine. This 7 Gallatin realized, would require a basic 
decision by the Administration in Washington. He gathered and sent off 
data about French trade to facilitate the consideration. He pointed out to 
Secretary Adams that American shippers operated far more economically 
than the French and so could afford to pay as much as $2.30 a ton in 
duties and still compete. 88 

Within the Monroe cabinet, Pasquier s proposal created a sharp division 
of opinion. The President and Secretary Crawford favored pursuing the 
matter further; but Secretary Adams, who in the end had his way, in 
sisted that no departure be taken from the pattern of reciprocal trade 
treaties he was trying to build up. 84 

At this point the French took the matter out of Gallatin s hands. Their 
minister to Washington, Baron Hyde de Neuville, closeted himself with 
Secretary Adams during the spring and summer of 1821 and emerged 
with an agreement whereby discriminatory duties would be readjusted at 
once and then reduced by annual gradations until they disappeared en 
tirely. But either country could denounce the arrangement whenever it 
liked. 85 

When Gallatin heard the details he was surprised and a little offended. 
The temporary discriminatory duties were more advantageous to France 
than even the French government had hoped; he was doubtful that the 
merchants of Havre and other seaports would allow the agreement to 
operate long enough for the discriminatory duties to cease completely. 36 
As it turned out, he need not have been grudging in his approval of 
Adams s work. It was ratified by both nations, and was still in effect one 
hundred thirty years later, its nondiscriminatory objectives fully achieved. 

Relations between Gallatin and Secretary Adams were further strained 
by a border incident between Georgia and Spanish Florida. The Spanish 
had created a port on their side of St. Marys River, the boundary, hoping 
for an increase in French trade through Florida to the United States 
that would reenforce their own control over the province. In September, 
1820, American authorities in Georgia seized a French vessel, the ApoZZon, 
on the ground that it was evading United States navigation laws. The 
Apollon was on the Florida side of the river at the time. When the 
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French and Spanish ministers at Washington protested, Secretary Adams 
replied that, under the terms of the 1795 treaty, Spain had undertaken 
to preserve peace along the Spanish-American border, and therefore the 
United States was within its rights in making the seizure. 57 

Pasquier summoned the American minister to his office for explana 
tions in the spring of 1821. Gallatin could not stomach Adams s posi 
tion on the issue, and he doubted that any European government 
would accept it. Thereupon he did something no good diplomatist 
should do: he framed a line of defense of his own. The United States 
had taken over the area in which the Apollon was seized when it took 
over Amelia Island during the War of 1812, he told Pasquier, because 
the Spanish government had shown itself incapable of administering it 
efficiently and of preserving it from Great Britain, Supporting this argu 
ment, he cited examples of comparable acquisitions by other nations, es 
pecially Spain and Portugal. 

This thesis did not satisfy Pasquier nor, as a matter of fact, Gallatin 
himself. After he had delivered it, he went back to the legation and wrote 
to Adams that the position he had outlined to Pasquier was not tenable; 
but he added that Adams s position was not valid, either. He hoped the 
issue might be referred to an independent tribunal for adjudication. Per 
haps, he added, American spoliation claims might be presented for set 
tlement at the same time.* 8 

Gallatin s letter created another division in the Monroe cabinet. The 
testy Adams lost his temper. 89 Crawford at first embraced the position 
Gallatin had expounded to Pasquier and proposed that the federal attor 
ney in Georgia use the idea in defending the collector of the port of 
St. Marys in the legal action brought by the owners of the Apollon; but 
later he changed his mind. 

Although the whole affair was subsequently settled with the purchase 
of Florida by the United States, Adams found it difficult to forgive Gallatin 
for questioning a position he had adopted as Secretary of State. "Gallatin 
is a man of first-rate talents, conscious and vain of them/ he wrote in 
his diary in November, 1821, "tortuous in his paths, bom in Europe, 
disguising and yet betraying a supercilious prejudice of European superi 
ority of intellect, and holding principles pliable to circumstances, occa 
sionally mistaking the left- for the right-handed wisdom/ 40 For eight 
months he peppered Gallatin with criticisms of his conduct in the case, 
to all of which die minister replied with temperate and reasonable ex 
planations.* 1 The Apollon case was ended, but the rancor lingered on. 
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During his French mission, Gallatin was called upon to conduct diplo 
matic negotiations with two other European countries. First, in the au 
tumn of 1817, he made an attempt to improve American commercial rela 
tions with the Netherlands. 

Like France, the Netherlands could not compete with the United States 
for the transatlantic carrying-trade as a result of the Napoleonic wars. 
With the passage of the American law of 1815 authorizing reciprocal 
agreements for the abolition of discriminating tonnage and cargo duties, 
Monroe directed William Eustis, minister to the Netherlands, to attempt 
to negotiate such an agreement, hoping that France and Great Britain 
might follow suit. The Dutch, however, preferred to facilitate trade rela 
tions by means of a new commercial treaty and invited the United States 
to send commissioners to negotiate. 

Gallatin and his family were on their familial visit to Geneva when in 
structions reached Paris for him to join Eustis at Brussels as a commis 
sioner to negotiate a trade treaty generally similar to the 1815 London 
convention. The agreement should run eight years and, if possible, apply 
to the Dutch colonies as well as the Netherlands proper. 415 

Accompanied by his family and a retinue of servants, Gallatin left 
Paris on July 19. In Brussels he and Eustis were entertained by the King 
and presented their credentials. Baron Van Nagell, the foreign minis 
ter, intimated that the Dutch were in a mood to make concessions, but 
preferred that the negotiations be conducted at the Hague. 48 

It was not until August 28 that Gallatin and Eustis sat down at the 
Hague with the Dutch commissioners, Johannes Goldberg, director gen 
eral of the department of commerce and colonies, and Johannes Cornelis 
Van der Kemp, solicitor general of the high court of justice at the Hague 
and an expert on colonial affairs. 

Although the official papers exchanged were always in both English 
and Dutch, conversations were conducted mostly in French, to the great 
advantage of Gallatin as compared with Eustis. The talks were far longer 
than the Americans had expected; the Dutch took out time for their regu 
lar office duties each day, and, contrary to the impression given by Van 
Nagell, they were still uncertain what concessions they should make. 44 

On one matter the teams had no difficulty in agreeing: the provisions 
of the 1782 treaty between the United States and the Netherlands 
should be extended to territories since acquired: Louisiana in the case of 
the United States, Belgium in the case of the Netherlands. The Ameri- 
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cans had no instructions on this point but felt warranted to agree to 
this mutually beneficial modification. 

Agreement upon the commercial arrangements proved to be more 
difficult. Gallatin was determined that this treaty was to be no mere 
copy of the English convention of 1815; that, in line with the present 
aim of the United States, trade between the two countries and their 
colonies should be established without discriminating duties and on the 
basis of complete reciprocity. The Dutch were prepared to abolish dis 
criminating duties on cargoes carried directly between the two countries; 
but they were so dismayed by the recent American preeminence in inter 
national shipping that they refused to grant reciprocity on cargoes car 
ried into either country from or to a third country. 

When Gallatin and Eustis proposed reciprocity in the trade with the 
Dutch colonies in the East and West Indies, the Dutch were adamant 
against abandoning their ancient mercantile system* It was hardly fair of 
the Americans to ask this, they protested; after all, the United States 
had no colonies according to their definition of colonies. Some sort of 
just equivalent ought to be offered, In private conversations they inti 
mated that they desired a reduction on our high tariff on gin, cheese, and 
other articles of Dutch growth and manufacture. 

As Gallatin and Eustis were not authorized to make a treaty merely for 
the extension of the 1782 treaty, they proposed on September 20, after 
four weeks, seven meetings, and numerous exchanges of letters, that the 
negotiations be "suspended" and the matters at issue referred to the two 
governments. In the report sent to Washington on September 22, 
they expressed little hope of persuading the Dutch to abandon their 
mercantile system for the present, but privately acknowledged that the 
Dutch had a just grievance in the failure of the United States to recipro 
cate certain concessions in tonnage duties the Dutch had granted. 45 

Gallatin recognized that the negotiations had been well-nigh fruitless 
and was impatient to get back to his regular post. He and his family left 
for Paris as soon as the report was completed. The following year Con 
gress reciprocated the Dutch favors; the arrangement remained in effect 
for two decades, by which time the Dutch were quite capable of holding 
their own in the competition for the carrying trade. 46 
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Gallatin s second diplomatic excursion during his Paris service took him 
to London. Late in the spring of 1818 a letter from Secretary Adams re 
minded him that the commercial agreement which had been negotiated 
with Great Britain in July, 1815, would expire in the summer of 1819. 
President Monroe was anxious that a renewal for an eight-year period be 
negotiated in time to be presented to the next session of Congress. He 
hoped &gt; moreover, that a number of issues left in the air at the time of the 
Treaty of Ghent might at last be resolved. It was the Administration s de 
sire that Gallatin join Richard Rush, the minister at London, in the 
negotiation. 

Between the lines could be read a number of good reasons for the re 
quest. Rush, though able, was young and was a relative newcomer to 
diplomacy: Monroe, Adams, Crawford, and other cabinet members agreed 
that the older and wiser Gallatin would be of great help. Moreover, Gal 
latin had kept in close touch with the changing political situation in Brit 
ain through correspondence with both Rush and Adams. 47 Rush, who ad 
mired him, welcomed the proposal. 

But were the British in the mood to negotiate? At Gallatin s sugges 
tion, Rush visited Castlereagh to find out. Castlereagh was to attend a 
congress of foreign ministers at Aix-la-Chapelle in late August but said 
that, if Gallatin came to London quickly, he would get the negotiations 
under way before his departure. They would then be continued by Galla 
tin s old antagonists Frederick John Robinson, president of the Board of 
Trade and now a member of the cabinet, and William Goulburn. 48 

This was indeed heartening. The Gallatin family arrived at the London 
Hotel in Albemarle Street on August 16, 1818, and later took lodgings 
in Queen Anne Street. 49 Castlereagh invited Gallatin and Rush to North 
Cray, his country showplace thirteen miles out of London, for the after 
noon and night of August 22. 

At North Cray, flanked by Robinson and Goulburn, the foreign minis 
ter was in his most charming mood. "Let us," he said, "strive so to regu 
late our intercourse in all its respects, as that each nation may be able to 
do its utmost towards making the other rich and happy." The Americans 
responded cordially. The whole range of issues between the two coun 
tries was touched upon in a survey of the formal negotiations which were 
to begin on August 27. 

To the pleasure of the Americans, Castlereagh himself brought up the 
thorniest issue, impressment, and expressed the hope that the British 
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cabinet would adopt his recommendation that the practice be forsworn. 
He made a proviso or two that drew protests from Gallatin and Rush; 
but they rejoiced that he was even willing to discuss abandonment of the 
principle. 

The visit had its social aspects: a stroll across the well manicured lawns 
of the estate; an inspection of the menagerie containing lions, ostriches, 
kangaroos, and as Rush exclaimed "I know not what strange animals!"; 
dinner, conversation, and parlor games en famille. All in all, it was an 
English country week end the Americans long remembered. 50 

Rush found delight even in the long ride back to London, just listen 
ing to Gallatin. He recorded in his journal: "His station as Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Paris has added to all his other information, much in 
sight into the courts and cabinets of Europe. A keen observer of men, 
and possessing a knowledge of books, which his knowledge of the 
world has taught him how to read, his stores of conversation are abun 
dant and ever at command. ... In his flow of anecdote and reflections I 
had an intellectual repast." 51 

Further encouragement was given to the Americans on September i, 
when Rush received a request to call on Castlereagh in his office as he 
packed for Aix-la-Chapelle. The foreign minister told him that the cabi 
net was willing, albeit reluctant, to abandon impressment; but that it was 
adamant that there be no discussion of the British "Rule of 1756," under 
which a belligerent that had prohibited its colonial trade to foreign na 
tions in time of peace could not reverse the practice in time of war 
so as to take advantage of the immunity of neutral carriage, 52 

After Castlereagh s departure the four negotiators held frequent meet 
ings, exchanged innumerable notes, projects, and counterprojects. Mean 
while a number of cabinet members and members of the diplomatic 
corps gave dinners in honor of Gallatin and Rush. 53 It soon became dis 
tressingly plain that Castlereagh had overstated the amenability of the 
cabinet. On October 16, after eight weeks of talk, Gallatin felt so let 
down that he delivered a formal protest to Goulburn that they had 
reached agreement on only two points, and that the important one of 
these, the renewal of the 1815 convention, could have been handled 
by Rush alone. He planned to leave for Paris within five days. He did not 
state that his virtual ultimatum was based on his anxiety to conclude an 
agreement before the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle could weaken the 
American bargaining position. 54 

The British recognized the note as an ultimatum, and within four 
days agreed to a project of a convention covering four important mat 
ters. 55 First was renewal of the trade convention of 1815 for a ten-year 
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period. The Americans had hoped to persuade the British to abandon 
their ancient mercantile system by opening all their colonies to Ameri 
cans. There were now commercial interests in Britain that favored this, 
counting on the resulting increase in trade to more than offset any 
loss of revenue. But the Liverpool cabinet cherished the mercantile 
system too much to agree. Gallatin believed that if the convention of 
1815 had not expired so soon, British public opinion would have obliged 
it to make concessions on this point. 56 

The British agreed also on an issue that had been left unresolved in 
the Treaty of Ghent, despite the efforts of Gallatin and Adams whether 
the "liberty" of Americans to use certain Canadian coasts for curing and 
drying fish had survived the War of 1812. Gallatin later confessed to 
Secretary Adams that no subject of the 1818 negotiations had caused so 
much anxiety as this. Although the liberty was dear to the Yankee Adams 
he had directed Gallatin and Rush, at President Monroe s insistence, 
to accept half a loaf if necessary: to yield the claim to use of all the in 
shore fisheries in recognition of the right to fish on certain specified 
coasts "for ever/ The diplomacy of Gallatin and Rush made such a 
concession unnecessary. The British agreed to give fishing liberty "for 
ever" to Americans on the southern coast of Newfoundland from Cape 
Ray to Ramea Island, on the western and northern coasts of New 
foundland from Cape Ray to Quirpon Island, on the shores of the Mag 
dalen Islands, and on the coasts of Labrador from Mount Joly northward 
indefinitely but without prejudicing the exclusive rights of the Hudson s 
Bay Company. Americans were also to be permitted "for ever" to dry 
and cure fish on the unsettled shores of Labrador and southern New 
foundland. These were substantially the liberties Americans had enjoyed 
before the War of 1812. 67 Unhappily, in Gallatin s haste to be done with 
the negotiation, the article covering the fisheries was drafted so poorly 
that there was almost continuous diplomatic controversy over the matter 
until 19 io. 58 

Another troublesome issue left over from the War of 1812 upon 
which agreement was now reached was restitution of or compensation for 
the Negro slaves the British had carried away in their invasion of the 
United States. The Americans contended that some of these had been re 
sold into slavery in the West Indies, It was now agreed that the matter 
was to be arbitrated by a sovereign friendly to both nations. 

Still another agreement clarified the Canadian-American boundary in 
the West. The Treaty of 1783 had carried the line only as far as the Lake 
of the Woods, in present northern Minnesota. Arguing on the basis of 
some faulty expressions in the treaty, the British tried to drop the line 
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south from the Lake of the Woods to the navigable part of the Mississippi 
Ri ver a definition that would allow them to navigate the whole length of 
the river. Gallatin and Rush firmly resisted. Instead, they proposed that 
the boundary be extended westward from Lake of the Woods along the 
line of 49 north latitude as far as the Pacific Ocean. But the British had 
long made claims to an area vaguely known as "Oregon/* partly in the in 
terest of the Hudson s Bay Company, which maintained trading posts 
there; and Oregon lay in the area west of the Rocky Mountains between 
45 and 49 north latitude. A compromise was agreed upon: the bound 
ary was to continue along the line of 49 north latitude from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Rockies or the "Stoney Mountains/ as the negotia 
tors called them. West of the Rockies, the land and rivers were to be open 
to citizens and vessels of both countries for a period of ten years. 

On impressment, after the high hopes Castlereagh had raised, the 
Americans were severely disappointed. Robinson and Goulburn proposed 
articles for a separate treaty whereby impressment would be forsworn by 
both nations on the "high seas" for ten years, with two important pro 
visos: the arrangement might be terminated at any time on six months 
notice, and nothing in the treaty was to be interpreted as protecting 
vessels of either nation that should be in the ports or under the "maritime 
jurisdiction" of the other. Despite the limitations, Gallatin and Rush 
were willing to accept this proposal if it prohibited impressment on the 
"narrow seas" as well as the "high seas," and if the phrase "as acknowl 
edged by the law of nations" were inserted after "maritime jurisdiction." 

The project for a treaty on impressment became shoaled on other 
points. One British proposal specified that within eighteen months of 
the "signature" of the treaty each nation should deliver to the other a 
list of all naturalized seamen known to be in its service at that date; 
thereafter, no person might claim the privileges given to a naturalized 
citizen of that country under the terms of the treaty, Gallatin and Rush 
protested that this was impracticable because of defects in American 
federal and state registration laws. Out of fear that the provision might 
become in effect ex post facto legislation, they asked that the terminal 
time for registration date from the ratifying of the treaty rather than the 
signing; but Robinson and Goulburn feared that the delay might en 
courage hordes of British seamen to acquire American citizenship. 59 Gal 
latin concluded that a treaty on impressment at this time entailed for 
each nation "great and reluctant sacrifices." The question was dropped. 60 

The Anglo-American convention covering transatlantic commerce, 
fisheries, the Canadian boundary, and abducted slaves signed on October 
20, 1818, was generally applauded in the United States and was readily 
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passed by the Senate. 61 Despite shortcomings, it represented a marked ad 
vance in relations between the two countries. It allowed Great Britain 
to continue to concentrate its diplomatic energies on Europe while the 
United States drove for a settlement of its southern border disputes with 
Spain without fear of British interference. Because it defined the border 
of the United States as far west as the Rockies, it was perhaps the most 
important agreement ever reached in the history of Canadian-American 
relations. 



Gallatin hurried back to Paris two days after the signing of the conven 
tion. One reason for his haste was the crucial state of Spanish-American 
relations a matter for which he felt responsibility because the American 
minister to Spain was most inept, because France was itself involved, and 
because Paris was the center of the European diplomatic arena. Spain 
was determined to retain control of Florida a province which Ameri 
cans more and more coveted and made no secret of her desire to regain 
Louisiana, which she contended the French Emperor had stolen from her 
and illegally sold. She was also trying to reestablish her aegis over her 
colonies in the Western hemisphere, which had declared their independ 
ence during the wars, and to whose resistance the United States was giv 
ing moral support. Gallatin had conscientiously carried out Secretary 
Adams s instructions to make it clear to all diplomats with whom he 
came into contact that the United States would bitterly resent interfer 
ence by France, Britain, or any other European power in Spanish-Ameri 
can relations. 62 

The task was not made any easier by General Andrew Jackson, the 
high-handed hero of New Orleans. In 1818 Jackson led a military force 
into Florida as far as Pensacola in order to wipe out a base for Indian 
forays into American territory. Gallatin reported sadly to Washington 
that the incident had gravely harmed the American cause in European 
capitals. 63 But when Richelieu and his deputy, Hauterive, suggested that 
France might mediate between the two countries, he repeated Adams s 
ingenious line that Spanish violations of the 1795 treaty had warranted 
Jackson s action, which was the only possible means of preventing open 
warfare along the border, with the ultimate extermination of the Indians. 64 

The news from Aix-la-Chapelle in the autumn of 1818 was better than 
Gallatin had expected. The Allied Powers made it clear to Spain that she 
could not count upon their support in her designs in America. 65 Finally, 
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in February, 1819, a treaty on which Adams had been engaged a long time 
with Onis, the Spanish minister at Washington, was signed. It gave the 
United States undisputed claim to both East and West Florida as well as 
Louisiana. But Gallatin had to report to Adams in May that the French 
government and the Spanish ambassador at Paris misinterpreted the 
treaty as including a tacit promise that the United States would not rec- 
ogize the independence of the Spanish-American colonies then in re 
volt. 66 

Revolutions in Spain and the colonies kept Gallatin anxious for the 
next three years, watching, listening, and writing to Washington. On 
March 8, 1822, President Monroe announced recognition of the independ 
ence of La Plata (Buenos Aires), Chile, Peru, Colombia, and Mexico a 
step that surprised Gallatin but which, he reported, was "not generally un 
favorably received/ 67 As he explained to Jefferson, he had tried and in 
large measure succeeded in inculcating on the ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia "a conviction that, as we did not meddle with their 
affairs, and had even abstained from any interference with those of South 
America, either by way of advice or assistance, we would not permit any 
of an open active nature on the part of any European power/ 68 



So the seven European years passed, with their small successes and their 
mild frustrations, their pleasant acquaintanceships and their faint en 
nui. America was a long way off and came to seem a little unreal, despite 
occasional visits from friends and more or less regular correspondence. 
John Jacob Astor passed through Paris several times, so enthralled with 
the Old World that he considered settling there permanently. 69 Han 
nah s niece, young Mary Few, came for the winter of 1821-1822 and 
reported on h$r return to America that the Gallatins seemed to be heartier 
and happier than she had ever known them. 70 John Randolph of Roanoke 
visited them on a European sojourn in 1824-1826, and their frayed 
friendship was fully repaired. 71 

The passing of the years became evident in sad ways. Judge Nicholson 
died in 1817; and in the same year A. J. Dallas begged for an expression 
of Gallatin s "attachment and friendship" which Gallatin sent promptly, 
but too late for receipt. Thomas Jefferson, although his gnarled wrists 
and finger joints pained him whenever he picked up a pen, periodically 
reassured Gallatin that he retained "still the same affection for my friends, 
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and especially for my ancient colleagues which I ever did, and the same 
wishes for their happiness/ 72 

What troubled Gallatin most about his residence abroad was that it 
prevented his children from being raised as Americans. He was particu 
larly impatient with the education his sons were receiving. Albert Rolaz, 
who continually pined for home, was sent in 1821 to New Geneva, to be 
taught by his uncle James Witter Nicholson "to do some active business 
and how to deal with mankind, previous to entering some important 
business for himself/ 7S His parents sorely missed him, the more be 
cause he was a wretched correspondent. They had no fears about his get 
ting into mischief; but Gallatin, recognizing in him some of his own 
characteristics, worried that he might waste his time. "Pursue some use 
ful study, such as may suit your taste and be of some advantage to you," 
he begged in September, i82i. 74 

The troubled parents were vastly relieved to receive assurances the fol 
lowing summer from Hannah s sister Maria Montgomery that Albert Rolaz 
was leading an exemplary life: "He is remarkably industrious, his amuse 
ments are those a young man should indulge in boat building . . . 
and the pleasures of the chace." But he was most attentive to the family 
farm and mills at New Geneva, "which I am told he manages remarkably 
well, ... He is well, reads law, and exercises his acquirements on his 
chemical apparatus. The people in the Western Country are struck with 
his resemblance his disposition, his manner, and his every thing, even 
to the stoop of his shoulders" to his father. 75 

By the autumn of 1822 Albert and Hannah were convinced that 
James was "wasting time to no purpose" in Europe and ought to return 
to his native land. Very much against his will, he was about to leave 
Paris to join his brother at New Geneva, when grief overcame his par 
ents. "I have been so agitated by the expectation of my child leaving us," 
Gallatin confessed, "that I could write only the necessary dispatches." It 
was determined that they all should return to America in the spring. 76 

This decision was not reached without conflicting emotions in the 
family councils. Both Hannah and Frances remained infatuated by France 
and Europe; but for Frances too the life of an expatriate presented a 
difficult problem. Just turning twenty, she was widely admired as a 
beauty in Paris court society; but her chances for a suitable marriage 
were negligible. As Betsy Patterson Bonaparte remarked: "the beauty of 
Venus would never marry any one in France without money," and the 
Gallatins had no fortune with which to endow her. At any rate, the 
credit of husband-seeking American women was low since the recent exag- 
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geration by one family of its daughter s expectations; the revelation of this 
deception after the wedding had rocked Paris society. So Hannah and 
Frances reluctantly reconciled themselves to returning to America. 77 

Gallatin was eager to go home. He wrote to President Monroe that he 
was "heartily sick" of European affairs. "I understand too well the lan 
guage and have mixed too much with the statesmen of this country to be 
able to preserve perfect silence and neutrality" on the issues of the day. 78 

The consummation of the Franco-American commercial convention 
by Secretary Adams and Hyde de Neuville in June, 1822, would pro 
vide the excuse for terminating his mission at Paris. He could see no 
prospect of settling the claims for indemnities against the French or 
of improving Spanish-American relations; he could honorably go home. 79 

At the last minute Gallatin wavered. As he was winding up his affairs 
he received a letter from Adams stating that the convention was "so par 
tial and so temporary" that it would be wise to sound out the French on 
an arrangement "more permanent and comprehensive," 80 He concluded 
that perhaps he should take just a six-months leave of absence, leaving 
Daniel Sheldon, secretary of the legation, in charge. While in America he 
might get the boys started in some business or profession and attend to 
his personal affairs. 81 Disturbing word had come about the recent failure 
of the New Geneva Glass Works and mismanagement in the affairs of 
the Bank of Columbia, in which he owned stock, 82 Then another letter 
from Adams stated that President Monroe felt that, because of "the pres 
ent critical condition of European affairs," it would be better for Gallatin 
to postpone his visit indefinitely. 83 

What was in the minds of Secretary Adams and President Monroe? No 
one in Paris diplomatic circles knew of any crises present or approach 
ing. 84 Puzzled, Gallatin went ahead with his official adieux whether per 
manent or temporary, he could not be certain. The French government 
officially expressed regret at his departure. 85 Betsy Patterson Bonaparte 
summed up general feeling when she wrote that he was "highly re 
spected by every one in Europe and excessively admired for his talents. 
I fear that it would be difficult to represent the country half so well, if 
he should decline continuing minister," 8e 

On May 21, 1823, the Gallatins sailed from Havre aboard the Mon- 
tano for a homeland to which they had become strangers. 87 
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The homecoming proved to be far less pleasant than the Gallatins an 
ticipated. New York City greeted them on June 23, 1823, with a heat 
wave so debilitating that Gallatin had to take it easy for a month in the 
relative salubrity of "Mama" Nicholson s house on Tenth Street at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue in Greenwich Village. 1 There, surrounded by a 
large and devoted family, he pondered the dismal news that awaited him. 

The word received at Paris about the glassworks proved to be true. 
The enterprise he had counted upon to provide him with a small but 
steady income had failed utterly. The Bank of Columbia and several other 
banks in which he held stock were in deep waters; there would be little 
or no return from them. He had directed Albert Rolaz to arrange for an 
addition to the house at Friendship Hill to make it a suitable residence 
for retirement; the costs far exceeded his expectations. And of course he 
had dipped deep into his reserves to meet the expenses of diplomatic 
life at Paris. Reluctantly he concluded that he could not afford to return 
to France. Hannah and Frances and James might groan, but they would 
have to put up with the rusticity of Fayette County. 2 

He broke the news of his decision to Secretary Adams during a five-day 
visit he and James made to Washington in July, 3 Later, after buying a 
"handsome carriage," they started out for New Geneva. He found the 
journey over the Alleghenies exhausting and the situation at the end of it 
distressing. The mills, the farm buildings, and the fields were, James wrote,, 
in "a most deplorable state"; the grounds at Friendship Hill, "overgrown 
with elders, iron weeds, stinking weeds, laurel, several varieties of briers r 
impenetrable thickets of brush, vines, and underwood, amongst which are 
discovered vestiges of old asparagus and new artichoke beds, and now 
and then a spontaneous apple or peach tree"; the new construction, the 
handiwork of an Irishman, was in "an Hyberno-teutonic style, so that 
the outside . . . with its port-hole-looking windows, has the appear 
ance of Irish barracks, whilst the inside ornaments are similar to those 
of a Dutch tavern." Albert Rolaz, "well and happy as the day is long, " 
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was living in bachelor s disarray with four guns, a pointer, three boats, 
two riding horses, and a small pet colt with which to amuse himself. 4 

Gallatin at once drew up a list of readings to keep his son s mind busy 
through the winter: Blackstone s Commentaries, Montesquieu s UEsprit 
des Lois, Adam Smith s Wealth of Nations, Priestley s lecture on history, 
Rousseau s Social Contract, Voltaire s essay on universal history, John 
Adams s defense of the American constitution, and Mably s France. 5 

As always in western Pennsylvania in the autumn, the air crackled with 
political talk, and inevitably Gallatin was drawn into the old game. Be 
cause several Federalist newspapers reported that he favored their guber 
natorial candidate, he reluctantly issued a statement supporting the candi 
dacy of John Andrew Schulze, the regular Democratic nominee. 6 The 
tricks of the party politicians disturbed him, but he found it impossible to 
abandon "a cause to the support of which my life has been devoted, and 
which I think inseparably connected with that of the liberty and ameliora 
tion of mankind in every quarter of the globe." 7 

So that there would be no doubt about his plans, he notified President 
Monroe formally that, because his affairs were "still more complex and 
deranged" than he had expected, he would not return to Paris. 8 In Novem 
ber, he and James set out for Baltimore and a still uncertain future. 



It was probably in late November or early December, while the Galla- 
tins were visiting Hannah s relatives, the John Montgomery at Balti 
more, that Senator J. B. Thomas of Illinois paid a call that was to open 
a new political adventure. The tenor of his talk confirmed what Galla 
tin had long thought: in his seven years abroad political winds unlike any 
he had known had begun to blow across America, 

During his entire public life a leading concern of Gallatin and his col 
leagues had been to defeat the Federalists at the polls and on the legis 
lative floor. Now, in the last months of 1823, the Federalist party was 
dead, fatally discredited by the New England secession movement and the 
victory of Andrew Jackson at New Orleans. Like his contemporaries, 
Gallatin was too close to perceive precisely what was happening that 
the party and tradition of Jefferson, although still nominally regnant un 
der the leadership of President Monroe, had spent its force. The new 
issues and forces, the rivalries of new personalities, the new party align 
ments that had emerged during the War of 1812, were dominant; but the 
shape of things to come was still difficult to discern. 
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Who would be Monroe s successor in the Presidency? There were five 
leading aspirants, as Gallatin had been hearing from one of them, Secre 
tary of the Treasury William H. Crawford. 9 Three were members of 
Monroe s cabinet. There was a tradition that the Secretary of State should 
move up to the office; and John Quincy Adams was anxious that it be 
followed. In the marked coolness that had recently developed between 
them Gallatin now weighed the Secretary s qualifications: "A virtuous 
man, whose temper, which is not the best, might be overlooked; he has 
very great and miscellaneous knowledge . . . ; but he wants to a de 
plorable degree that most essential quality, a sound and correct judgment 
. . . although he may be useful when controuled and checked by others, 
he ought never to be trusted with a place where unrestrained his errors 
might be fatal to the country." 

Another aspiring cabinet member was Secretary of War John C. Cal- 
houn of South Carolina, now an advocate of nationalism through a protec 
tive tariff and a system of internal improvements. Gallatin deemed him 
"a smart fellow, one of the first amongst second-rate men, but of lax po 
litical principles and of a disordinate ambition not over-delicate in the 
means of satisfying itself/ Another advocate of nationalism, who called 
his version "the American system," was Speaker of the House Henry Clay. 
Recalling Ghent and London, Gallatin conceded that Clay had "faults, 
but splendid talents and a generous mind." 

Another man much spoken of for the Presidency was Andrew Jackson, 
whom Gallatin had first known as a fellow Congressman straight out of 
Tennessee "a tall, lank, uncouth looking individual, with long locks of 
hair, hanging over his face and brows, while a queue hung down his back 
tied in an eelskin." 10 While Gallatin was in Europe, the querulous, self- 
willed commander of New Orleans and Pensacola had become a folk hero. 
"An honest man and the idol of the worshippers of military glory," Galla 
tin acknowledged, "but from incapacity, military habits, and habitual dis 
regard of laws and constitutional provisions, altogether unfit for the office." 
Because the West was split between him and Clay, Gallatin thought it 
was impossible for either to be elected. 

The aspirant Gallatin admired most was of course Crawford. He 
had first wanned up to the tall, rugged Georgian, whose manner bespoke 
decision, more than a decade earlier when Crawford had energetically 
promoted his Treasury program in the Senate. 11 During the twelve years 
in the Treasury, Gallatin had looked anxiously "for some man that could 
fill my place there and in the general direction of the national concerns." 
Crawford was the only man who seemed to fill the bill; he "united to a 
powerful mind a most correct judgment and an inflexible integrity; which 
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last quality, not sufficiently tempered by indulgence and civility, has pre 
vented him from acquiring general popularity." 

In 1816 Crawford s name had been entered in the Presidential caucus 
against Monroe, and he might very well have been nominated had he not 
indicated he was prepared to wait for eight years. He was now the choice 
of the Virginia dynasty Jefferson, Madison, and their close friends for 
the Presidency in the election of i824- 12 Soon after returning from Paris, 
Gallatin received letters from the Sage of Monticello, now in his eighties, 
praising Crawford as the true heir to his tradition "a friend to the bar 
rier of State rights as provided by the Constitution against the danger of 
consolidation/* 1S 

When Senator Thomas visited Gallatin at Baltimore a blight had been 
cast over Crawford s candidacy. Early in September, on a holiday at Sena 
tor James Harbour s estate in Orange County, Virginia, Crawford was 
stricken with a paralysis that left him almost blind and quite incapaci 
tated. His friends informed the press that he had "the rheumatic fever and 
a bilious complaint" but insisted that he would soon be as fit as a fiddle, 14 
By the middle of November, Crawford had returned to Washington, but 
was accessible only to confidants. 15 The confidants now looked about for 
a Vice Presidential nominee who would add strength to his candidacy 
and even assume the burden of the Presidency in the event that Craw 
ford did not recover. Senator Thomas asked, Would Gallatin consent 
to be the Vice Presidential candidate? Gallatin s name on the ticket 
would attract strong support in Pennsylvania. The electoral votes of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Crawford s own Georgia would be a formida 
ble combination. 

Gallatin was reluctant. His foreign birth had proved a political handi 
cap in the past, and might be an even heavier cross in running for an 
office that could take him into the Presidency. He considered himself as 
a "residuary legatee" of the hatred of the Federalists and believed his 
"old services were forgotten and more recent ones, tho more useful, were 
but little known." le He argued that Crawford s cause would be better 
served if the congressional party caucus, the time-honored medium for 
nominating Presidential tickets, were left free to select a running mate. 

Thomas replied that there would be no better way to demonstrate the 
true Jeffersonianism of Crawford than to couple his name with Gallatin s. 
He promised Gallatin strong political support. Virginia would back him 
solidly. Senator Martin Van Buren, a clever political newcomer, would 
bring New York State into line. Senator Walter Lowrie and Congressman 
Andrew Stewart of Pennsylvania were convinced that Gallatin s name 
would attract the voters of his home commonwealth. 
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The Crawford men were persistent. In January, 1824, a letter from 
Thomas told Gallatin that Crawford s physicians, "four or five in number, 
have had a consultation . . . and have pronounced him quite out of dan 
ger." Would Gallatin please come to Washington at once? "Mr. Craw 
ford will be delighted to see you." The caucus was to be held on February 
14, and no time must be lost in lining up support. "Your immediate 
presence here at this present crisis is all-important." 17 

Gallatin went to Washington, using as an excuse the unfinished busi 
ness of his French mission. What he saw did not dispel his reluctance. 
Attending a party at the President s mansion, he was impressed anew 
with the fact that he had been away from the Capital a long time. 
"There were several handsome ladies," he reported to his wife, "but most 
faces of both sexes were new to me. Ten years is an age in Washington." 
The most interesting sight was of course Crawford himself. The Secre 
tary of the Treasury was unable to write or to speak distinctly; but the 
men about him insisted that he was "mending slowly." Even so, they con 
fessed that they were "not perfectly easy about his final recovery," and 
one said frankly that this was one reason that they considered it so de 
sirable that Gallatin be nominated and elected Vice President. "My an 
swer/ Gallatin wrote, "was that I did not want the office and would dis 
like to be proposed and not elected." 18 

Undiscouraged, the Crawford men went ahead with their plans to ac 
complish the sick man s nomination at the caucus with the aid of Galla- 
tin s name. Back in Baltimore, Gallatin received hopeful bulletins from 
them and then a request. There was some doubt that Senator Nathaniel 
Macon of North Carolina would attend the caucus. The presence of this 
old Jeffersonian would emphasize the "Republicanism" of the Craw- 
ford-Gallatin ticket and sway the reluctant. Would Gallatin please urge 
his old friend to attend? 19 Reluctantly he obliged. 

Macon s answer betrayed his pain in every line. The party of Jefferson, 
he intimated, was all but dead* "There are not, I imagine, five members of 
Congress who entertain the opinions which those did who brought Mr. 
Jefferson into power, and they are yet mine. ... No party , . . can 
last unless founded on pure principles, and the minute a party begins to 
intrigue within itself is the minute when the seed of division is sown." 
He himself favored Crawford; but the Georgian was widely charged with 
being an intriguer, a participant in political deals, and he believed that if 
he attended the caucus the charge would be made that every man, in 
cluding himself, had his price. 20 

The reason behind Macon s refusal became plainer when the caucus 
was held in the House chamber on the evening of February 14. Despond- 
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ent of carrying the meeting for their candidates, the backers of other 
Presidential aspirants had been conducting an intensive campaign against 
the caucus system. Why should "King Caucus/* a handful of congress 
men, determine who should be President? The partisans of Jackson as 
serted that the caucus method had always led to the nomination not of a 
man of the people, but of some member of the Washington "inner circle/ 
It was better that the candidate be nominated by state legislatures or, as 
Pennsylvania proposed to do, by a state convention. 21 Such arguments had 
so captured the popular imagination that, of the 261 Congressmen eligible 
to attend the caucus, only 66 showed up and 2 sent proxies. Of those 
present, 64 voted to nominate Crawford but only 57 for Gallatin. 22 

Even worse, there was an important defection close to home. Congress 
man Stewart, who represented Fayette County, Pennsylvania, did not at 
tend the caucus. As Senator Lowrie explained it, a great and inexplicable 
enthusiasm for General Jackson had developed in Pennsylvania, and Stew 
art had decided to play it safe. Lowrie was still sanguine, assuring Galla 
tin, as "the residuary legatee of all the hatred of the old federal party of 
98 and 1800," that he "would be sorry to see [him] exposed to this 
abuse if I did not believe you would be elected." 28 Further encourage 
ment came from Richmond, where Crawford in a caucus of the Virginia 
legislature on February 21 had received 139 votes to 24 for others, and 
Gallatin 131 votes to 40 for others. 24 

At this point precisely what Gallatin had been dreading began to take 
place: the backers of the rival tickets raised all the old issues against 
him, beginning with his foreign birth and his role in the caucus that had 
nominated Jefferson. Supporters peppered him with requests for facts 
with which to confute them, and these he promptly supplied, to be pub 
lished in the friendly press, led by the Washington National Intelli 
gencer. 215 

Gallatin was particularly disturbed by what was happening in Pennsyl 
vania. From New Geneva, Albert Rolaz wrote that the name of Jackson 
was stirring more enthusiasm than Jefferson s in the western part of the 
state. He and his uncle, James Witter Nicholson, had declined the impor 
tunities of neighbors to attend a state-wide convention at Harrisburg as 
Jackson delegates and had undoubtedly lost many friends as a result. 26 
There were fresh disappointments at the convention on March 4. Galla- 
tin s secretary at Ghent, George M. Dallas, now a power in Pennsylvania 
politics and a backer of Calhoun, concluded that he could strengthen his 
own position and weaken the influence of Virginia in national affairs by 
joining the Jackson bandwagon. 27 So only one vote was cast against the 
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hero of New Orleans. Of the 127 votes cast for a vice presidential nomi 
nee, 87 went to Calhoun and only 10 to Gallatin. 28 

Gallatin could observe the Jackson "mania" even in the Baltimore 
household of the Montgomerys. John Montgomery, whose term as mayor 
of Baltimore had expired two years before, 29 was supporting the hero of 
New Orleans. As Gallatin summed it up, his brother-in-law had "no ob 
ject in view but himself, has been disappointed in office, and is extremely 
poor." 30 

Realizing that he lacked popular support of any dimensions, Gallatin 
concluded that he ought to drop out of the race. Lowrie would hear 
none of it. He conceded that Gallatin might lose Pennsylvania, but con 
tended that he would certainly win Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, and 
Connecticut. The possibilities were bright in New York State. Besides, 
Lowrie urged, Crawford was anxious that his friend hold fast. 31 

The first week in May, Gallatin, with Hannah and Frances, journeyed 
to western Pennsylvania to pass the summer. 82 He found himself uncom 
fortable in this hotbed of Jacksonianism and increasingly regretful that he 
had permitted his name to be used in the campaign. When the Crawford 
managers sent formal notice of his nomination by the Washington caucus 
and requested a formal letter of acceptance to be published for propa 
ganda purposes, 33 he reluctantly complied, 

Jackson s popularity and the campaign his partisans were waging 
troubled Gallatin, who could not see that he represented any party 
or any set of principles. His following appeared to be a purely personal 
one, of disappointed and frustrated individuals. There had never been any 
thing like it in the country s history. Equally objectionable was his record 
at New Orleans and in Florida. To Lowrie, Gallatin expressed the opinion 
that Jackson entertained "very sincere but very erroneous and most dan 
gerous opinions on the subject of military and executive power"; and he 
feared that the American people, "dazzled by military glory," might "sac 
rifice their rights and liberties to the shrine of that glory," and substitute, 
as the French had, "the worship of a chieftain to the exercise of those 
rights and to the maintenance of that liberty." 34 Lowrie was so delighted 
with these expressions that he had them published anonymously in the 
anti-Jackson press. 85 

By late August the Jacksonians and those opposed to the Crawford- 
Gallatin ticket were filling their journals with new attacks on Gallatin 
for his role in the Whiskey Rebellion and for other "sins" alluded to or 
hinted at. 36 Gallatin began to think nostalgically of the peace he had 
known at Paris. Hannah felt the attacks acutely, and urged her husband 
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to withdraw his name and retire to private life, even if that meant burying 
themselves in western Pennsylvania. 87 

The end of the ordeal arrived suddenly. On September 29 former 
Senator Abner Lacock of Pennsylania, a Crawford chieftain, came to 
Friendship Hill with political gossip and an important letter from Senator 
Lowrie. The news was that the supporters of Calhoun, despairing for 
their candidate, had agreed to pool their efforts for a Jackson-Calhoun 
ticket. Apparently this had critically weakened Crawford s candidacy. 
Crawford s managers among them, Martin Van Buren believed that 
they now needed a Vice Presidential candidate much stronger politically 
than Gallatin. Henry Clay appeared to be the man. Would Gallatin write 
a letter withdrawing from the race, to be made public when and if Clay 
agreed to make the race as second to Crawford? 88 

Gallatin agreed without regret. He wrote to Lowrie: "I have long since 
learned that, with the exception of domestic afflictions, there was nothing 
in the events of this life worth any real regret where we had nothing 
wherewith to reproach ourselves." 89 He was anxious that his withdrawal 
should not permit Clay to grasp the Presidency from Crawford, and so he 
addressed his formal letters of withdrawal to Van Buren and to the 
Virginia state committee. 40 The Nationd Intelligencer commented sadly 
in announcing the change of ticket on October 21 that the younger 
generation was unfamiliar with Gallatin s record in the nation s service; 
he had been too long out of the country. 41 

Gallatin watched the rest of the political play from the sanctuary 
of Fayette County. As the election returns dribbled in, it became clear 
that Jackson had won the greatest number of electoral votes, including 
those of Pennsylvania; Adams was second; Crawford, third; and Clay, 
fourth. It disturbed Gallatin that the voting had been on a state or sec 
tional basis; candidates who were paired in one state were often on op 
posing tickets in another. "Coalitions of every description without the 
least regard to principle," he lamented. "I see nothing but . . . the ful 
fillment of personal views and passions/ He could not understand why 
people were calling this "the era of good feelings," a time of "abatement 
of party spirit, a reconciliation of parties, or species of political millen 
nium/ 42 Now he too was convinced that the party of Jefferson was "fairly 
defunct," killed by "the want of a popular candidate*" 48 

Because no candidate had won a majority of the electoral vote, the 
issue had to be resolved by the House of Representatives as in 1800. 
Senator Lowrie kept Gallatin informed of developments at Washington. 
He wrote, after a call on Crawford, that the Georgian s health was dis- 
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couraging: "Some words he could not articulate, and it required great 
effort to continue the conversation." 44 

A coalition of supporters of Adams and Clay gave the Presidency to the 
New Englander on the first ballot in the House poll. To pay off his debt, 
Adams named Clay as Secretary of State. Gallatin easily reconciled him 
self to the result: Adams was, after Crawford, his choice for President. 45 
He was immensely relieved that the republic had escaped the grave con 
sequences of electing a military hero. And he was touched to hear that 
Crawford, on deciding to retire to private life, had spoken to Lowrie of 
him "in terms of the wannest friendship and esteem." 46 

Thus ended the sorriest episode in Gallatin s public life. He once re 
ferred to his Vice Presidential candidacy as a "miscalculation." 47 It was a 
miscalculation compounded out of his warm friendship for Crawford, a 
sincere belief that he might help perpetuate what he thought "correct" 
Jeffersonian Republican principles, and his frustration in not being able, 
because of foreign birth, to attain higher office in any other way. He 
learned his lesson; he never again sought elective office. 



On hearing that Gallatin was living in "the secluded forests of Fayette 
County," James Brown, his successor at Paris, wrote that he was certain 
"that you could amuse yourself any where and every where." 48 There was 
no doubt about it: even after the varied richness and excitement of Paris, 
Gallatin enjoyed the placid, easy-going life of the remote rustic area he 
had selected for his home forty years earlier. 

Farming, as he had long since learned, was an unprofitable calling in 
this hilly country; and he made no effort to pursue it seriously. But, 
summer and winter at Friendship Hill, there was reading to be done. 
He amused himself, as Hannah put it, with "the history of the down fall 
of the Republics and making reflections and notes which may come to 
something one of these days if his natural indolence does not get the bet 
ter of his present ideas." 49 

He and Hannah found the house as comfortable as it was homely. 
There was a good staff of servants, white and Negro. During the winter 
there was an abundance of pork, beef, turkey, venison, though in the 
spring the larder grew bare. It was either famine or feast at Friendship 
Hill. 

There was little social life, Sometimes James Nicholson and his "si- 
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lent" children came to call; sometimes the visits were repaid. Some 
times Gallatin would break the routine by a visit to New Geneva, less 
often to Uniontown. In the summer of 1824 Maria Montgomery came 
from Baltimore for a long visit, and the next year two old friends came 
from other worlds for brief sojourns. 60 

In the spring of 1825 General Lafayette passed through the neigh 
borhood on a triumphal tour of the United States, in the course of 
which he pleaded for the independence of Greece. On May 26 he 
reached Uniontown in the county named after him, where he listened, 
with a silently respectful crowd, to an address of welcome which Gallatin 
delivered from the steps of the county courthouse. Gallatin s tribute was 
a rhetorical acknowledgment of the debt of Americans to the spirit of 
the French revolutionists of 1789, but not to the "sanguinary excesses" 
that had followed. The next day Lafayette and Gallatin traveled to New 
Geneva, escorted by the county militia, stopping often en route to re 
ceive the testimonials of neighboring fanners. At Friendship Hill guest 
and host had little opportunity for private conversation, for the house 
was crowded with persons of local importance and with sight-seers. 
Gallatin made the journey with Lafayette back to Uniontown on May 28, 
and then the General s party resumed its tour. He observed sadly: "The 
Nation s Guest had but little time to give to his personal friends ... he 
was in a great hurry." 51 

But Gallatin did have an opportunity for a heart-to-heart talk with 
John Badollet, who came for a visit from Vincennes that same year. The 
old schoolmates talked of Geneva and the changes Gallatin had observed 
there in i8iy. 52 At sixty-four Gallatin felt old and philosophical. His gen 
eral health was good, and he acknowledged that he did not look older 
than he was; but he found it difficult to bear fatigue. His experiences of 
the last few years caused him to share Badollet s disillusionment about the 
human race: "Every day s experience convinces us that the most un 
principled men are often most successful. In this country there is much 
more morality and less of integrity than on the continent of Europe. 
. . . [But] taking everything into consideration, I have so much greater 
share of all that appears desirable than I had any right to expect, that I 
have none to complain." es 

Albert Rolaz, now twenty-five, continued to share his father s enthusi 
asm for the western country. With Gallatin s encouragement and tutelage, 
he studied enough law to be admitted to the bar of Fayette County in the 
spring of 1825, and soon passed much time at Uniontown when the 
court was in session. 54 

James was something of a problem. In his late twenties he remained, 
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in his father s phrase, "more fitted for a court than a wilderness." 55 For a 
time he had considered marriage with Eliza, the youngest daughter 
of John Jacob Astor. Such a match would have had advantages, for the 
wealthy shipper and real-estate owner made a practice of presenting 
each of his daughters with $100,000 when they wed. Gallatin approved 
of the marriage, for he was fond of both Eliza and her father; but Han 
nah regarded many of the Astors as "shrewish" and shared the prejudice 
of some New Yorkers against Astor for his ruthless business methods. 66 

During the winter of 1823-1824, which the Gallatins spent at Balti 
more, James fell in love with twenty-year-old Josephine Mary Pascault, 
the daughter of Lewis F. Pascault, a gentleman of modest property and 
no calling. 57 Gallatin described her as "one of the fairest blossoms of the 
country. . . . She is excellent and we love her; it is impossible to have 
more rectitude and honorable principles and feelings than she has. I 
hope James, who feels her worth, will make her as happy as she de 
serves/ 58 Hannah was equally enthusiastic. "I love Josephine Pascault 
with nothing better than Eliza with her million," she assured her hus 
band. 59 

The young couple were married on April 23, i824, 60 and joined 
the family at Friendship Hill that summer. By autumn they were expect 
ing a child and it was deemed advisable to pack them off to Baltimore, 
even if the expense meant a drain on the family exchequer. 61 The child 
was born on February 7, 1825, and named Albert after his grandfather. 62 

Gallatin tried valiantly to find employment for James. He sent him on 
two expeditions into the Ohio valley to check on matters pertaining to 
his land claims, only to receive complaints about the unpleasantness of 
the work. 68 In the spring of 1826 he presumed upon his old acquaint 
anceship with Richard Rush, Adams s Secretary of the Treasury, to seek a 
post for James in his department, but to no avail. 64 By his thirtieth year 
James had a wife, a son, but no job. 

Frances, too, was better suited for a court than a western Pennsylvania 
farm. She was in her early twenties, an exceedingly attractive, vivacious girl, 
interested in parties and beaux, attractions lacking at Friendship Hill. 65 
Finally, in the winter of 1824-1825, she had her way and went to board 
with the family of a Baltimore merchant. 66 The Gallatins lavished advice 
on her by mail. In one letter, her father wrote that he took "it for granted 
that you do not read novels exclusively, and that you are becoming an 
excellent housekeeper under Mrs. Bosley s tuition. . . . We do not like 
your intended visit to Washington. . . . Generally speaking, I do not ad 
mire the travelling of young ladies to public places such as waters, Wash 
ington, etc/ 6T 
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In the course of the winter Frances stunned her parents by revealing 
that while they were at Paris Daniel Sheldon, the secretary of the legation, 
had told her that he was in love with her and wanted to marry her. The 
Gallatins were certain that they did not like the idea of Mr. Sheldon as 
1 son-in-law. "He has vanity, Fanny, do you not think so?" Hannah de 
manded of her daughter. "Poor little man." 68 Gallatin s disapproval was 
more charitably expressed. When Frances asked whether she should any 
longer acknowledge Sheldon s letters, which were becoming "more and 
more tender," 69 he advised: "You must either not write at all, or write 
not harshly but so as to cut off all hope. ... By the bye, your mother 
and I concluded today that we had not seen and knew no one worthy 
of you." 

But the member of the family who suffered most from life in Fayette 
was Gallatin s city belle. Hannah found it just as primitive and as dull 
now as when Gallatin had brought her there as a bride thirty years be 
fore. 71 After New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Paris, and London, 
she shrank from the society of farm folk, to whom she referred as 
"hawbucks." "My poor sad heart feels as if I was in Siberia," she com 
plained, "exiled from everything agreeable except my husband and 
child/ 72 

By the spring of 1825 Gallatin yielded to Hannah s wishes and 
abandoned the experiment of living at Friendship Hill. It had cost him 
$10,000 to move his possessions there and make the place livable. 
"After all," he observed philosophically, "in the present state of society, 
we have to choose between obscurity and labour. [Obscurity] I would not 
mind, nor the want of wealth. The only great objection to country life 
and comparative poverty consists in my opinion in the difficulty making 
happy such a woman as from her education can alone be an acceptable 
and proper companion for life." 7S 

He decided to try Baltimore as a residence. The city seemed to have 
several advantages: relatives and friends lived there; it was "most within 
our means"; it was accessible to the other great seaboard cities, yet not 
too distant from his properties at New Geneva and in the Ohio valley. 
Not least important, he believed it offered the best opportunities for his 
sons in business or the professions. 74 In the autumn of 1825 the Galla 
tins took up residence in a mansion on St. Paul s Street which they had 
leased for a year at $400. The move gratified Hannah and Frances, but 
the Alberts, father and son, were soon pining for the "onions of the 
Monongahela." And to Gallatin s consternation, despite "strict economy," 
his expenses were outstripping his income. 75 

Meanwhile, looking about for something to keep his mind occupied, 
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he recalled his interest in the languages of the American Indians. During 
the long-ago winter he had passed at Machias, Maine, he had relieved the 
tedium by inquiring into the customs of two neighboring Indian tribes. 
Later, he became absorbed in Jefferson s attempts to classify the Indians 
in his Note$ on Virginia, published in 1801. But Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt had been first to show him the pleasures of scientific re 
search in this field. In 1823, at Paris, he had written, at Humboldt s sug 
gestion, a short essay classifying the Indian tribes within the North 
American possessions of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Denmark. The Prussian savant had planned to include this in a second 
edition of his own important work on Mexico; but he lent the manu 
script, after Gallatin left Paris, to Adriano Balbi, a linguist in the service 
of the Hapsburgs, who drew liberally upon it for the chapter on America 
in his Introduction &lt;i V atlas ethnographique du globe, published in 1826. 
Balbi treated the manuscript with great respect, referring to Gallatin as a 
"very distinguished scholar." 7T 

So, in Baltimore, Gallatin plunged into the subject again and more 
deeply. His object became the compilation of an extensive vocabulary of 
the six great families of Indians within the United States and British 
and Russian North America, for eventual publication by the War De 
partment. He obtained assistance from his old friend Peter S, Dupon- 
ceau, the Philadelphia lawyer who had already done much work in the 
field, and from Congressman Edward Everett, the former Harvard classics 
professor. He even went to Washington to quiz a delegation of southern 
Indians visiting the Capital. The War Department cooperated by circu 
lating printed forms of a vocabulary of six hundred common words to be 
filled out by its agents. 78 Friends arranged for the circulation of the 
queries in Canada. 79 But, before these scholarly labors could bear fruit, 
there was an attractive call to public service. 



Thrice since the Vice Presidential debacle, Gallatin had considered oppor 
tunities for public service. One was bona fide enough, but not particularly 
appealing. In 1825, Governor Schulze of Pennsylvania asked him to 
serve on a commission to plan a network of canals linking the western 
parts of the state a request that must have conjured up memories of his 
service as an assemblyman. Gallatin declined. 80 The second opportunity, 
though attractive, was illusory. At the start of President Adams s Ad 
ministration, Congressman Stewart sounded him out for service in the 
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Cabinet in the Treasury or the State Department. 81 Actually this over 
ture had been abetted, unknown to Gallatin, by his son James, who felt 
that his own career would be advanced if his father were back in public 
office. 82 Adams gave the State portfolio to Henry Clay, but apparently 
liked the idea of Gallatin returning to the Treasury. But Gallatin, for 
whom struggles with public finance no longer held fascination, promptly 
made it clear that he would not accept if the offer were made. 83 

The third opportunity was flattering and genuine, but ill-fated. In 
November, 1825, Secretary of State Clay asked Gallatin to join Richard 
C. Anderson, Jr., American minister to Colombia, as a minister plenipo 
tentiary representing the United States at a congress to be held in Panama 
that would discuss the mutual interests of the American republics. "The 
mission," he wrote, was to be "the most important ever sent from this 
country, those only excepted which related to its independence and the 
termination of the late war." 84 

The unpleasant information Gallatin gathered about the climate of 
Panama, his lack of knowledge of the Spanish language and of Latin 
American problems, and the dismal view Hannah took of his leaving for 
an indefinite period, all caused him to decline the honor. 85 In the end, 
the United States sent no mission because the anti-Adams forces in Con 
gress combined to oppose it. 86 

Then, in April, 1826, came a fourth opportunity. Gallatin was visiting 
in Washington when President Adams and Secretary Clay broached the 
idea of his joining the venerable Rufus King, minister to Great Britain, 
in negotiations about the Oregon Country and perhaps other issues. He 
listened to the suggestion but did not commit himself. If he did go to 
London, he made clear, it would be for only a short period. Before the 
Administration had a chance to submit the nomination to the Senate, 
King resigned his posts because of ill health. Now Clay wanted Gallatin 
to go as King s successor, even if just long enough to complete the con 
templated negotiations. 87 

The more Gallatin thought about the idea, the more he liked it. He 
accepted on May 7, and two days later he was nominated, at his request, as 
"of Pennsylvania." 8S Confirmation by the Senate came a day later with 
scarcely a dissenting vote. 89 The press was friendly, with only an occa 
sional example of what the Albany Argus called "the smothered asperity 
and prejudices of other times/ 90 

For the next seven weeks Gallatin was busy making official and per 
sonal plans. He journeyed again to Washington to receive instructions 
from Adams and Clay. 91 To give James employment while he was gone, 
he charged him with supervision of all the family s western properties. 92 
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Albert had just been admitted to the Baltimore bar and was expected to 
start practice there in the autumn. 93 Hannah and Frances were to go to 
London for another welcome taste of court and city life. 

A minor irritation developed at the last minute. When Adams and 
Clay first discussed the mission with Gallatin, they assured him that he 
"could write his own instructions." Gallatin was not naive enough to 
take this literally, but he soon was alarmed by the voluminous and de 
tailed instructions sent. He protested several times to both Adams and 
Clay, the last time in a pointed letter to the President on the eve of 
sailing. "They are on almost every subject of the most peremptory na 
ture, leaving no discretion on unimportant points, and making of me a 
mere machine." He asked that he be allowed to consider the instructions 
as guiding but not absolutely binding. 94 On this unresolved note, he hope 
fully sailed for Liverpool aboard the packet Florida on the morning of 
July i, i826. 95 



2,6. Tke London Mission and 
Its Aftermath. 



In comparison with the delightful years at Paris, the Gallatins found Lon 
don dull. When they arrived early in August, 1826, the British capital 
was in the doldrums. The heat and an impending parliamentary election 
had scattered the public men to the ends of the land. George Canning, 
the volatile, devious, dominating man who had inherited the mantle of 
the great Foreign Minister when Castlereagh cut his throat in a fit of 
insanity, was at Brighton, seeking "purer air/ The men he had deputed 
to negotiate in his behalf, William Huskisson, President of the Board of 
Trade, and Henry Unwin Addington for the Foreign Office, were absent 
on holidays. 1 

It took several weeks for Gallatin and his ladies to settle down at the 
American legation at 62 Seymour Street. There was a brief flurry of 
interest in mid-August, when Canning came up to London for a few 
days and Gallatin had a pleasant talk with him. 2 On the ist of September, 
Gallatin journeyed to Windsor Castle to deliver his credentials to King 
George IV. The "first gentleman of Europe," whom he counted as a 
cipher, made a gracious little speech expressing the desire for amicable 
relations between Great Britain and the United States. 8 In the weeks that 
followed Gallatin arranged meetings with Canning, Huskisson, and Ad 
dington; but by the end of September they were all gone again.* "Lit 
erally without anything to do/ he took Hannah and Frances for a senti 
mental visit to Paris. 

While he revisited old haunts along the boulevards and looked up 
such old friends as Pozzo di Borgo and Lafayette, he kept his ears open 
for diplomatic developments. Pozzo di Borgo made it clear that Nicholas 
I, who had succeeded to the Russian throne in 1825, was not anxious 
to arbitrate between the United States and Great Britain over the slave 
indemnities or the border between Maine and New Brunswick, on which 
the good services of a "friendly sovereign" seemed likely to be needed. 5 

332 
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The family returned to London well before the cabinet reassembled 
in early November. After that, the mission became more and more disap 
pointing. Hannah found the English people "dull"; she complained that 
they never could "make themselves agreeable anywhere," but acknowl 
edged viewing "everything with a jaundiced eye/ She was cured of any 
desire to live abroad; her family and her native land claimed her in 
creasing devotion. As the negotiations dragged out through the winter 
and spring of 1826-1827, she became "quite home sick and nervous" 
whenever there was a delay. 6 

Frances, twenty-four years old and at the height of her dancing days, 
fared better. During the "gay season" in May she attended a "pleasant" 
affair at Almack s, the suite of assembly rooms in King Street where balls 
were arranged by a committee of ladies of high rank; to dance there was 
incontrovertible proof of exalted social position. All this pleased her 
mother, but not her father. She kept such late hours that her health suf 
fered. "I hope with rest and care she will soon recover and it will be a 
lesson to her/ Gallatin reported to her brothers at home. 7 

Gallatin perhaps found London dull and the delays in the negotiations 
irritating, but the matters he dealt with during these months were of far- 
reaching importance. He gave them his undivided and expert attention. 



Four days before Gallatin stepped down the gangplank from the Florida 
in Liverpool on July 31, 1826, the British cabinet had issued an Order 
in Council that created a crisis in Anglo-American relations. The Order 
closed the British colonies in the West Indies and South America to 
United States vessels. In a sense, it was retaliation for the American pol 
icy, pushed by Adams since 1817, of forcing the British to admit 
American ships and goods into the British West Indies a policy which 
had brought prosperity to the American merchant marine and riddled 
with holes the traditional British colonial system. 8 

Apparently Gallatin had no chance to read the text of the order until late 
August. He sent off a blunt protest to Canning on the 26th. 9 In reply, 
the British Foreign Minister denied the validity of the United States s 
assumption that the most-favored-nation arrangement embodied in the 
trade convention of 1818 deprived Britain of the right to regulate her 
colonial trade as she saw fit. Gallatin next inquired whether this meant 
that Britain was unwilling to negotiate on the subject of colonial trade. 
Canning replied that it did. This dampened the spirits of the American 
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minister, for Adams and Clay had instructed him to undertake the re 
newal of the convention of 1818. He now wondered whether renewal 
would be worth while. 10 

Under the circumstances Gallatin could only request that the question 
be discussed further after the holiday season. He also wrote to Secretary 
Clay for more instructions, reporting that the atmosphere in London had 
changed drastically since the 1818 convention. Castlereagh had been 
far more friendly; "the difference may however be in the times rather than 
the men." Britain had treated the United States before the war "with 
great arrogance"; immediately after the war, "with great attention, if not 
respect. . . . The United States are now an object of jealousy and a pol 
icy founded on that feeling has been avowed." u 

Gallatin had less difficulty with another matter. The convention of 
1818 had provided that a friendly sovereign should arbitrate a settlement 
of the provision of the Treaty of Ghent covering the slaves carried away 
by the British forces during the War of 1812. Alexander I of Russia had 
set up some definitions in 1822; but representatives of the United 
States and Britain had drifted into hopeless disputes when they attempted 
to apply them. 12 

On September 13 Addington brought to Gallatin an "inofficial pro 
posal" for the settlement of the claims. This called for payment by Great 
Britain not later than May i, 1828, of 180,000 for the claims "all the 
indisputable and one-half of the doubtful," as Gallatin summarized it 
plus 70,000 to cover interest. 18 Gallatin forwarded the proposal to Wash 
ington with the observation that, although it was not all that some Amer 
icans had hoped, he recommended acceptance because he saw no chance 
of obtaining more. 14 Adams and Clay acceded, and on November 1 3 he 
was able to sign a convention covering these terms. 15 

Meanwhile, little by little, Gallatin had learned the reasons for Can 
ning s coolness to the United States. In mid-October he heard that the 
Foreign Minister, about the time of the July Order in Council, had ex 
pressed to his colleagues in explosive fashion "his great dissatisfaction at 
the language of the Government of the United States," and had gone on 
to say that the United States appeared to wish to take "undue advantage 
of the distress of England, and that it was time for her to make a stand 
and show her displeasure." Just what and whom did Canning mean by 
"the language of the Government of the United States"? After inquiry 
and deduction, Gallatin reached an embarrassing conclusion, which he 
put down in a personal letter to President Adams on October 18. Adams 
as Secretary of State had written letters to Rush at London, which had 
been published by order of the American Senate, and which had given 
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Canning great offense. "That they had no right to complain of what you 
wrote to your own minister is obvious," Gallatin wrote; nevertheless, the 
letters and their publication did make Canning difficult to deal with. 16 

Gallatin discovered still another reason for the Britons reluctance to 
discuss treaties. In the course of a meeting with the Foreign Minister 
on November 4, he alluded to a declaration by Huskisson in Parliament 
that it was England s policy to encourage the merchant marine of nations 
"less dangerous than the United States." Canning bristled and retorted 
angrily that a Congressional committee headed by Francis Baylies had is 
sued a report earlier in the year setting forth American claims to the 
Oregon Country; it had "almost the appearance," said Canning, "of a 
Manifesto issued on declaring war." 

Canning of course misunderstood the American constitutional system, 
on which Gallatin hastened to throw light. He acknowledged that such 
expressions were "very strong"; but they represented not the sentiment of 
the American government nor even of the House of Representatives only 
that of the committee. Canning snapped back that "it was a dangerous 
power we gave to our Committees," one that in critical times might 
produce war. 17 By the end of November, Gallatin had the pieces in the 
puzzle arranged, and he assured Secretary Clay that undoubtedly Baylies s 
report, in part, had been the immediate cause of the Order in Council. 18 

Clearly, the Oregon Country was the most ticklish question outstanding 
between the two nations. When, in early November, the Britons indicated 
that they were at last ready to settle down to serious negotiation, it was 
tacitly understood that Oregon would lead on the agenda. 19 



The meetings began on November 15, 1826, at the Foreign Office. 
Across the table from Gallatin were Huskisson, an expert on the com 
mercial questions at issue through the negotiations with Richard Rush 
three years before, and Addington, who had served his country at Wash 
ington several years and was considered as a specialist on boundary ques 
tions, but was little more than a mouthpiece for Canning. 20 

By the Christmas recess, the gamut of issues at stake had been run: im 
pressments, the boundary between Maine and New Brunswick, renewal 
of the trade conventions of 1815 and 1818, navigation of the St. 
Lawrence River by American vessels, access to the British colonies for the 
American merchant marine, and the Oregon Country. The British ap 
peared to be willing to renew the trade conventions without alteration, 
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and possibly "make some overtures" on impressments. On all the other 
issues the prospects seemed dismal. 21 

Most of the words spoken and written had been about Oregon. Early 
in the discussions Gallatin set forth clearly, cogently, moderately, and in 
great detail the various American claims to the area based on discovery 
and colonization. 22 The British, realizing that their case was weak on these 
two grounds, merely cited their discovery and occupation of certain sec 
tions of the area as cause for regarding Oregon as a no man s land. 23 

The British repeated a proposal made to Rush two years earlier that 
the territory be partitioned along the 49th parallel westward to the in 
tersection with the Kootenai River, along that river to the Columbia, and 
down the Columbia to its mouth in the Pacific, with free navigation to the 
nationals of both powers. Gallatin promptly replied that his government 
had rejected this, and declared tactfully that the United States must in 
sist upon its earlier offer for a partition: the 49 th parallel all the way to 
the Pacific without deviation. His instructions authorized him, he added, 
to make just one concession: British subjects would be allowed to navi 
gate the Columbia and any of its tributaries intersected by the 4gth paral 
lel, from the point of intersection to the sea, "provided the waters below 
the point of intersection should prove on inspection to be navigable by 
boats." 

Huskisson and Addington passed this proposal to Canning, who ve 
toed it vehemently. He was adamant that the lower part of the Columbia 
must not be yielded. He did permit his negotiators to offer a considerable 
concession: the United States to have a quadrilateral of land north of 
the Columbia, the Olympic Peninsula north of a line from Hood Canal 
west to the ocean. He hoped that this would meet Gallatin s objection 
that the earlier offer deprived the United States of any practicable port 
on the Pacific. The United States could establish a naval station on the 
peninsula surrounded, of course, by British territory. Confident that the 
suggestion would stand no chance in Washington, Gallatin refused even 
to send it. 

The area now in dispute was, in sum, the region between the Colum 
bia River and the 49th parallel: two-thirds of the present state of Wash 
ington, including Puget Sound. The British sensed no chance of a com 
promise on partitioning and suggested that the agreement in effect in re 
spect to Oregon be renewed. 24 

The wary Gallatin soon detected a pitfall in this plain proposal. As a 
condition of the renewal, the British stipulated that a clause be inserted 
providing that neither nation, during the lifetime of the agreement, 
would "assume or exercise any right of exclusive sovereignty or dominion 
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over any part of the said country, nor form therein any establishment in 
support or furtherance of such claims." 25 When Gallatin asked what "ex 
clusive" meant, he was told that the intention was to bar either country 
from establishing any military post or any territorial government in Ore 
gon. It appears that the idea was Canning s: it would both aid the opera 
tions of the Hudson s Bay Company in the Pacific Northwest and effec 
tively block any designs Americans might have on Oregon. 

Canning s representatives proposed that the convention be renewed 
for fifteen years, or twenty, or even twenty-five, saying that if the "joint 
occupation" (a not quite accurate phrase to define the status quo) was 
to continue, a long term was necessary. 26 As Gallatm s instructions per 
mitted him to agree to a renewal of no longer than ten years, he had to 
forward the proposal to Washington. In his dispatches he unwittingly 
employed the British phrase "joint occupation." 27 

After the Christmas holidays, there was a volley of reasons for post, 
poning resumption of the negotiations, Huskisson fell gravely ill; Can 
ning suffered a temporary indisposition; Liverpool, the Prime Minister, 
had a paralytic stroke; winter storms on the Atlantic delayed new in 
structions from Washington. To avoid waste of time, Gallatin had several 
informal discussions with Addington and buried himself in tomes and 
documents bearing on the dispute about the line between Maine and 
New Brunswick. 28 

The Northeast boundary controversy was another piece of business left 
unfinished by the Treaty of Ghent. Under the terms of the treaty, Ameri 
can and British commissioners had surveyed the boundary in 1821; but 
the two groups adopted and held adamantly to the respective positions 
taken at Ghent: the Americans insisting upon adherence to the line es 
tablished by the Treaty of 1783; the British demanding "rectification" of 
the boundary so that they might construct a military road across the 
northern part of Maine. In all, more than seven million acres of land, 
including extensive timber tracts and fertile valleys in Maine and New 
Hampshire, were involved. 2 * 

Gallatin had originally been instructed to arrange that negotiations on 
this matter be shifted to Washington. But after Gallatin s eve-of-sailing 
protest against being allowed no discretion at London, President Adams 
modified the instructions so that Gallatin might propose or agree to any 
thing he believed would satisfy the people or the Senate, with the strict 
exception of cession of any state s territory or waiving the American claim 
of the right to navigate the St. Lawrence. 80 

Addington s attitude on the Northeast boundary discouraged Gallatin, 
who reported to Secretary Clay: "I find him extremely unmanageable, not 
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from ignorance, for he has well studied the details, but because he has 
imbibed all the prejudices and zeal of the British agents and provincial 
authorities on that question. His object is clearly not that the parties 
should have a fair trial before the arbiter, but to take every advantage he 
possibly can gain." 31 

Not until late May was Gallatin able to resume regular meetings with 
the British negotiators. By this time Great Britain had a new government, 
Liverpool having resigned. Canning headed the new cabinet, but because 
of the distrust of the ultra Tories he had to work with the Whigs in order 
to remain in power. By this time, too, Gallatin had received a reaction 
from Adams on the British proposal for the partitioning of Oregon: 
nothing but a simple renewal of the existing convention could be con 
sidered. The President explained why in a personal letter: "One inch of 
ground yielded on the northwest coast one step backward from the 
claim to the navigation of the St. Lawrence, one hair s breadth of com 
promise upon . . . impressment would be certain to meet the reproba 
tion of the Senate. In this temper of the parties, all we can hope to ac 
complish will be to adjourn controversies which we cannot adjust." 32 

During the conferences that dragged on through June and July, the 
British suggested another proviso that would restrain either country 
from exercising, or assuming the right to exercise, any exclusive sover 
eignty or jurisdiction over Oregon. Gallatin bluntly pointed out that this 
was a mere rephrasing of the proposal his government had rejected. 83 

He now gave the British a salutary lecture on the nature of the con 
vention they proposed to renew. It was a subject about which he knew 
more than they did, having contributed to its creation. Basically, he told 
them, it was a convention to facilitate trade and settlement; it had delib 
erately avoided the question of sovereignty. It was permissible for the two 
nations to establish military posts and territorial governments there as 
long as these did not interfere with the trade and sovereignty of the 
other nation. Certainly, he said, Britain could not object to the United 
States taking such steps, because the Hudson s Bay Company had already 
been authorized to exercise approximately the same functions in respect 
to British nationals a bit of unpublished information which he had un 
earthed in his diligent research during the recess. 

Gallatin speculated, in his discourse, about the future of Oregon: No 
matter what agreement the negotiators might reach about it, it was im 
probable that the area would be permanently attached to either Britain or 
the United States. The prospect was that, separated from the United 
States by mountains and considerable distance, the Pacific Northwest 
would be settled largely by people from the United States who would 
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in time set up an independent republic. (This idea was shared by Jeffer 
son, Monroe, Crawford, Clay, and probably Madison. 84 ) However, the 
United States was insisting on simple renewal of the Oregon conven 
tion, with no additional interpretations. 

Gradually the British recognized that their Hudson s Bay Company 
would prosper better under a vaguely worded convention than under 
none at all. Gallatin then suggested that no duration period be specified 
but that the arrangement be subject to termination on twelve months 
notice by either party. This was written into a convention the three nego 
tiators signed on August 6, i82y. 85 

Gallatin lost no time in suggesting to his government measures that 
would prove advantageous in the inevitable next negotiation on Oregon. 
He believed that the British were concerned basically only to protect the 
interests of the Hudson s Bay Company and other English capitalists; that 
they recognized that in time the territory would quietly "slide" into Amer 
ican possession and later become an independent republic. The United 
States could facilitate the quiet sliding by extending the scope of one of 
its already existing territorial governments to include Oregon. He pro 
posed several other means of avoiding conflict between Americans and 
British in the area; but these were so moderate that they would scarcely 
appeal to the noisy western expansionists in Congress. 86 

Although the convention fell far short of the partitioning of Oregon 
which powerful groups in both nations had hoped for, it allowed a relaxa 
tion from their recent martial stances and, by the delay, helped a peace 
ful solution of the problem two decades later. 

Now a fresh spate of ill fortune among the members of the British 
government delayed negotiations on the remaining issues. Huskisson was 
still seriously ill; Canning died; and Lord Goderich became Prime 
Minister. Although Gallatin believed that the new ministry was "but a 
continuation of that of Mr. Canning, to act on the same principles/ he 
was gratified by its "better disposition" toward the United States. 87 

Finally, by late September, Gallatin reached agreements or agree 
ments to postpone agreements on the issues still unsolved. Most impor 
tant was the Northeast boundary. After the discouraging discussions with 
Addington, he was content that the dispute was to be referred to "some 
friendly sovereign or state" for arbitration. Particularly pleasing was the 
fact that the points at issue were now clarified. The British withdrew 
their demands for territory in which to construct a military road, and 
agreed to the boundary as defined in the Treaty of 1783. It was known 
that, during the negotiation of that treaty, a red line had been marked on 
a map of North America made by the geographer John Mitchell, to de- 
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fine the boundary between the United States and Canada. Just where the 
red line ran, the present negotiators did not know; but they agreed that 
instead of masses of documents, each side would present the arbitrator 
with a copy of Mitchell s map marked with the boundary it claimed. Each 
disputant would also furnish the arbitrator with a statement in support of 
its version of the map and later, if desired, a statement of rebuttal. Plenty 
of room for dispute still remained, for, as Gallatin observed, Mitchell s 
map was "only a skeleton, connecting the water-courses." "The high 
lands," which were mentioned frequently in the Treaty of 1783, were not 
delineated. 88 

On the other issues it was agreed not to agree. The British were un 
willing to recognize the right of United States citizens to navigate the 
St. Lawrence, and the question was passed over. They were equally ada 
mant about the West Indian trade. Gallatin blamed Huskisson for this: 
"he has an undue and not very liberal jealousy of the increasing naviga 
tion of the United States." However, British shipping interests also were 
strong defenders of the colonial system; and until they could be shown 
that it operated to their disadvantage they would work zealously for its 
continuance. Later Gallatin sent Lord Dudley, Goderich s Foreign Secre 
tary, a detailed criticism of the colonial system that made a strong im 
pression on British public men. 89 It helped pave the way for Andrew 
Jackson s "Reciprocity of 1830," which signalized the complete collapse 
of the traditional British system of colonial monopoly. 

Particularly disappointing to Gallatin was the outcome of the discus 
sions about impressments. He had greatly hoped that this question, which 
had troubled his public life for a quarter of a century, might at last be 
settled. As a guest of Canning at Chiswick, his country home, a few days 
before his death, he had discussed the problem with him at length. He 
was convinced that Canning, like Castlereagh a decade earlier, was per 
sonally willing to forswear impressment, but felt the need of greater po 
litical strength to resist national pride on the matter. After Canning s 
death, Huskisson intimated to Gallatin his own disapproval of the prac 
tice. 40 Nevertheless, the negotiators accomplished nothing concrete on 
impressment. Great Britain never formally forswore the practice, but she 
never again resorted to it. 

The thirteen months at London were arduous, frustrating, and yet in 
many ways fruitful for Gallatin, They were arduous because of the many 
conferences, the tedious correspondence, and the taxing research re 
quired. They were frustrating because he had to deal with a shaky and 
swiftly shifting British government on one hand and a weak and there 
fore timorous American Administration on the other. They were fairly 
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fruitful because of the settlement of the claims for stolen slaves; the in 
definite renewal of the commercial convention of 1815 without change; 
the reference of the Northeast boundary dispute to arbitration on clarified 
issues; the maintenance of the status quo in Oregon. 

Gallatin wrote with his usual judiciousness when he told President 
Adams that he "left the British government in better temper than I found 
them. . . . Whilst I regret that nothing more could be done, I am con 
soled by the consciousness that all has been done that was practicable," tt 



The most frustrating thing about the London mission was that it sepa 
rated Gallatin and his wife from their sons. He wrote to Albert Rolaz that 
the separation "deeply affects us." When Albert Rolaz sent a portrait of 
himself that his father considered a "coarse painting but a very good like 
ness/ Hannah "looked at it and laughed in order not to cry." 42 

The boys letters did nothing to assuage parental homesickness. James 
complained that he was unable to do anything with the New Geneva 
property or the western lands. 48 Albert Rolaz told of opening a law 
office in Baltimore but finding no clients; he died a thousand deaths when 
he tried to make a public speech. 44 His shyness stirred his father to remi 
niscence and inspiration: "I was originally almost as diffident as yourself. 
... It is in the power of every man to become [a public speaker] for all 
necessary purposes." His own case was "an indubitable proof." Even in 
French, he had no eloquence, and was only a reasoner. If "you make a 
good argument and show knowledge of the law applicable to the case, and 
perfect knowledge of the case itself, it will open the way." 45 

When Albert Rolaz wrote about seeking a political career in western 
Pennsylvania, his father warned him about the inconveniences of political 
life, which led to "responsibility, not to wealth." * Later Albert Rolaz 
repaired to New York, where he had a romance that soon blew over. 47 

During Gallatin s absence both sons applied for positions in the federal 
service and were refused. They chose to blame President Adams and 
Secretary Clay for the refusals in letters that made their father more impa 
tient to get home 48 He asked President Adams to do everything he could 
to speed the negotiations. He made no secret of his concern to return 
in order to counsel his sons about their careers. 49 By early autumn he re 
solved the diplomatic issues he had come to London to negotiate; and 
on October 8, 1827, he and Hannah and Frances sailed for America. 5(&gt; 
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Neither the passage nor the home-coming was pleasant. The packet ship 
Sylvanus Jackson was buffeted by storms for seventeen consecutive days. 
When they landed at New York on November 29, Gallatin was so ill 
that the family took up lodgings at the American Hotel on Broadway 
near Park Place, and he did not stir out of his room for twelve days. 51 

And now what? They had thought of returning to Baltimore, but Han 
nah s mother, now in her eighties, was so feeble that they decided to stay 
the winter in New York. 52 The house at 113 Bleecker Street, in the sub 
urbs, was rented for the purpose. 

Gallatin hastened to relieve himself of his diplomatic duties. He sent 
his report on the mission to Secretary Clay and his resignation to Presi 
dent Adams. 58 The President responded with expressions of "satisfaction" 
with what Gallatin had accomplished and of regret that he had not re 
mained to bring the colonial trade question to a satisfactory settlement. 54 

In February, Gallatin, still without duties or plans, discovered that his 
diplomatic responsibilities were not over. The Senate ratified the three 
conventions he had brought home. Now, Clay wrote, the American case 
in the Northeast boundary case must be prepared. Would he join Wil 
liam Pitt Preble, a judge in Maine, the state most affected by the con 
troversy, in gathering data for presentation to the "friendly sovereign"? 55 
Gallatin accepted with alacrity. 

The chore consumed most of his energies for the next eighteen 
months, and involved journeys to the state archives and libraries at Bos 
ton and Albany and two extended visits to Washington, 56 On all his 
trips he was accompanied by Albert Rolaz, who "takes care of me as if I 
were a child; I cannot move without having him at my elbow." The as 
sistance was deeply appreciated by a seventy-year-old gentleman with an 
injured right arm that made it painful and sometimes impossible for 
him to write. 57 

The work was considerably lightened by Judge Preble, who, as the 
younger man, took on the more arduous tasks. At Gallatin s suggestion, he 
visited Fredericton, New Brunswick, and returned with a rich trove of 
data. 58 Finally, in late 1828, they worked together at Williamson s Hotel 
in Washington to reduce the immense collection of material to an or 
derly presentation. Gallatin dictated to his son, and directed the labors of 
eleven draftsmen and three clerks. 59 

Within a year the fruits of their labor were printed in a statement 
nearly as long, Gallatin remarked, as one of the novels Frances was so 
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fond of reading* 60 The eighty-seven large pages were ultimately presented 
to the King of the Netherlands, whom the United States and Great Brit 
ain reluctantly agreed upon as arbitrator. 61 

Subsequent scholarly research has revealed that Gallatin prepared the 
American case badly. He and Treble, and the English too, used the map 
that John Mitchell had published in 1755; on this "the highlands" were 
so vaguely delineated that the Americans had to refer to the Proclamation 
of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774 for definition of them. The Mitchell 
map actually used in the 1782-1783 negotiations was one published 
in 1775, in which the highlands were more clearly shown. If, during his 
London sojourn, Gallatin had inquired at the British Museum, he would 
have found George Ill s copy of the 1775 map with the agreed-upon 
boundary clearly marked in red, and the consequences to the United 
States would have been quite different. 62 



During the two years following his return from London, and especially 
during his visits to Washington, Gallatin studied the American political 
scene uneasily. If, on coming home from Paris in 1823, he had felt a 
stranger to the world he had once known so well, he felt even more 
completely a foreigner now. The four years of Adams s Administration 
had been turned into a Presidential campaign by the followers of Jackson, 
who kept up an unceasing cry about a "corrupt bargain" between Adams 
and Clay that had made one President and the other Secretary of State. 

Gallatin watched the Washington circus with lips so tight that even 
Albert Rolaz, who was seldom far from him, found it impossible to tell 
what he thought. He got the impression that his father had reservations 
about Clay but believed Jackson to be "an honest man." 6S Gallatin was 
more outspoken in writing to Badollet: "I care little about what party and 
who is in power." Personalities and personal aspirations, or at best "sec 
tional feelings," seemed to him to have eclipsed "public service and the 
manner in which it shall be performed" in this new age. 64 

Thus Gallatin was scarcely surprised when Jackson overwhelmed Adams 
at the polls in 1828. But he was dubious as to how long the new Presi 
dent s following, which he believed was united only by desire for office, 
would hold together. 65 Despite his misgivings, he was ready to serve the 
new Administration. He gave no encouragement to a report that he 
might become Old Hickory s Secretary of State, 66 but he did allow his son 
James to tell Martin Van Buren, the mastermind of Jackson s campaign, 
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that he was willing again to become minister to France. Actually he 
sought the office so that James might become secretary of the lega 
tion, 67 After the inauguration he called upon President Jackson at the 
Presidential mansion, and came away "quite pleased with his manners, 
which are simple and dignified/ but with no appointment, 68 The sweep 
ing removals from office made by Jackson shocked Gallatin. As in Jeffer 
son s time, he denounced the patronage system but this time publicly, 
to anyone who would listen. 69 

In his heart Gallatin realized the truth that he was old, the great 
man of a day now departed. Age "so advanced as mine is not a recom 
mendation," he observed to Hannah. "We must make room for younger 
men/ 70 He took the change of times philosophically. The queen of 
Washington society in this new era was the wife of Secretary of War 
John H. Eaton, young and pretty Peggy Eaton, who, years before, as 
Peggy O Neal, daughter of the leading publican in Washington, had been 
a flame of Albert Rolaz. 71 In reporting to his wife on Peggy s new emi 
nence, Gallatin commented: "Having had with me your share of the 
vanities and the grandeurs of the world, you may be quite satisfied that 
we were not indebted for them to any particular merit of ours. . . . The 
loss of popularity, which we perhaps regret too much (for as to the 
vanities I know that you care no more about them than I do), is no more 
an object of astonishment than the manner in which it is acquired." 72 



On New Year s Day, 1830, John Quincy Adams, who, since leaving the 
Presidency, had absorbed himself in the classics at Meridian Hill, his 
residence outside Washington, was surprised to receive a morning visit 
from his old friend and colleague Albert Gallatin. Gallatin explained that 
work on the Maine boundary dispute had been completed just the day 
before; he presented Adams with printed copies of the document. 

Although Gallatin could not be sure of it at the time, his call on Adams 
signalized the end of forty years of public service, nearly seventeen of 
them in diplomacy, in close collaboration with Adams. His plans were 
vague, he told the former President, The next day he would be starting 
for New York City, where he would continue to reside for the time 
being so that his wife might be close to her aged mother. 78 

Thus the two most important American diplomatists of their age took 
leave of each other. To the formation of American foreign policy during 
the first third of the nineteenth century, the contributions of the pain- 
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fully conscientious Adams far exceeded those of any other man. 74 Galla- 
tin s contributions covered less time and fewer geographical areas; yet 
his national view and cosmopolitan temper, his tenacity and genial 
manners, his learning and industry, which he applied to the cause of 
the United States at Ghent, at London, at Paris, at the Hague, and at 
Washington, make his distinction secure. 

After helping to make a diplomatically indecisive although politically 
advantageous peace at Ghent, Gallatin had devoted more than a decade 
to issues then left pending. He succeeded in arranging three matters of 
consequence: resumption of trade relations with Great Britain, reaffirma- 
tion of the American "right" to cure fish on certain Canadian shores, and 
compensation for Negro slaves abducted by British forces. Two of his 
apparent failures, though depressing at the time, were made negligible 
by the passing years: although the British would not formally relin 
quish impressment, the practice was never employed again; and although 
France, beset by internal problems, would not settle American spoliation 
claims, Gallatin s efforts at least kept the issue alive for satisfactory set 
tlement by a later generation. His only real failure was his neglect to ex 
amine British archives adequately in preparing the case on the Northeast 
boundary; this was to prove more costly to the United States than any 
person of his own generation could realize. 

The Treaty of Ghent also ushered in an age of new diplomatic problems. 
To Gallatin fell conduct of the most important commercial negotiations 
of the postwar decade and a half, with its new emphasis on commercial 
reciprocity* He was hampered by the insistence of Adams, while Secre 
tary of State and President, that the United States accept nothing less 
than all it sought an insistence which led to complete failure in the 
negotiations with the Netherlands, partial success in the case of France, 
and qualified success in respect to Great Britain. Even so, Gallatin con 
tributed as much as anyone to the successes achieved in the American 
reciprocity program of the early nineteenth century by providing the 
basic work upon which settlements were finally achieved. 75 

His own peculiar triumphs lay in his handling of the Northwest 
boundary question. By successfully clarifying the line between the United 
States and British North America from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rockies and by insisting that the Oregon Country west of the mountains 
be kept in peaceful abeyance, he prepared the basis for the completely 
satisfactory settlement of 1846. The London negotiation of 1818 alone, 
by which he laid the way for American acquisition of the Pacific North 
west, is momentous enough to make certain for Gallatin a place as one of 
the great diplomatists in our history. 



2,7. Citizen and Sckolar 



When Gallatin and Adams said goodbye on New Year s Day, 1830, they 
were not withdrawing into the shadows to pass their twilight years in 
repose like their old colleagues, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. Adams 
soon began a splendid service in Congress that lasted up to the moment 
of his death. Gallatin s record was remarkable in its own way. During 
the eighteen years of his "retirement," he made contributions to the civic 
life of New York, to scholarly and scientific research, to business develop 
ment and economic thought, and to political activity which would have 
been notable for a young man. For a man in the seventies and eighties, 
these contributions were close to heroic. 

One reason for Gallatin s extraordinary activity was his determination 
that his family should not suffer the financial travails that had befallen 
those of Jefferson, Madison, and Lafayette. Finally and regretfully he cut 
himself off from western Pennsylvania and its residue of youthful dreams 
of fortune from land speculation and entrepreneurship. "I should have 
been contented to live and die amongst the Monongahela hills/ he con 
fessed to John Badollet; but "the necessity of bringing up a family" im 
posed the decision upon him. 1 

Selling his western properties turned out to be a task. By the efforts 
of James and Albert Rolaz, as well as his brother-in-law James Nicholson, 
all the New Geneva lots, the gristmill, and the ferry were disposed of by 
1830; the house at Friendship Hill, by 1832; and most of the land in 
Ohio about the same time all at a great sacrifice. 2 

Meanwhile, Gallatin found it difficult to obtain a house in New York 
that satisfied himself and his family. He moved several times. Finally, in 
1837, using some of the money Hannah had inherited from her grand 
father s estate, he purchased the commodious and comfortable residence 
at 57 Bleecker Street on the very edge of town. This was to be his home 
until his death. The children, as well as James s wife and son Albert, 
continued for a time to share the parental roof. 3 

Frances was the first to leave. On April 6, 1830, the lovely Frances, at 
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twenty-seven, married Byam Kerby Stevens of a well-to-do New York 
mercantile family of New England antecedents, who had been paying her 
court, off and on, for seven years. Within a dozen years the Stevenses 
had five sons and two daughters who absorbed their grandmother s de 
voted attention and much of their grandfather s. 4 

For a time his sons provided Gallatin with problems. His old friend 
John Jacob Astor proved to be helpful now. In 1827, the New York 
millionaire had told him that the United States needed a good mer 
cantile house, and he wished that he were ten or fifteen years younger so 
that together they could do something about it. "With my capital and 
your credit and name," said Astor, "we could get all the business of 
Europe/ Then he dropped a broad hint about Gallatin s older son: "I be 
lieve some arrangement might be made of ultimate use to James/ 5 

In the spring of 1831, Astor returned with a new proposal. He in 
vited Gallatin to serve as president of the new National Bank of New 
York, which he was helping to back. Gallatin, who found the cost of liv 
ing in New York far higher than he liked, welcomed the $2,000 salary 
that would go with the presidency. So, beginning on April i, 1831, at 
the age of seventy, he undertook to direct the operations of a new institu 
tion whose capital of $750,000 made it one of the smaller among the 
city s nineteen banks. The bank flourished on a modest scale, and in 
1836 his salary was increased to $2,500 a year. 6 

Meanwhile, Gallatin helped his sons find employment in a trading 
firm established with funds advanced by Astor s son, William Backhouse 
Astor. Gallatin Brothers maintained a small office on Wall Street, near 
the National Bank. 

These arrangements satisfied everyone concerned for nearly a decade. 
On June 7, 1839, Gallatin resigned the presidency of the bank and was 
succeeded by his son James, who played a leading role in the New York 
banking community for the next twenty-five years.* 7 In 1838 the busi 
ness of Gallatin Brothers was terminated quietly, not long after the sec 
ond son, Albert Rolaz, married Mary Lucille Stevens. 8 The comfortable 
fortune of the Stevens family permitted him to live as a nineteenth cen 
tury gentleman to the end of his days. As he did not wish to be entirely 
idle, his father advised him "to cultivate chemistry and physical sciences 
for which he has taste and talent." 

Albert Rolaz and Mary Gallatin had three sons, Albert Horatio, Fred 
eric, and James, who added to the delight of the grandparents in Bleecker 

* In 1865 the name of the National Bank of New York was changed to the 
Gallatin Bank in honor of its first president. In 1912 it was absorbed by the 
institution now known as the Hanover Bank. 
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Street. But James s son Albert remained the apple of his grandfather s eye. 
Gallatin took satisfaction in young Albert s "tolerable talents" and "most 
engaging disposition"; he was gratified when he made his way through 
Princeton, ranking in the middle of his class, "so far moral and industri 
ous." 9 By 1847 he was practicing law in his own office in Wall Street. 
The fears Gallatin had felt about leaving his family in want turned 
out to be quite unnecessary. 

There were certain satisfactions from growing old, as he discovered 
when he invited his children and their children to dine at Bleecker 
Street on the afternoon of November 11, 1843. "On that day fifty years 
ago," he reminded them, "your father and mother were married. May you 
live as happily and have a similar meeting with your descendants!" 10 

There was pain, too, in seeing old friends and associates drop off one 
by one. Jefferson, his great mentor and true friend, had died in 1826, 
while he was at London. Monroe, John Randolph, Lafayette, Crawford, 
Madison, Macon * . . Then, in 1846 died Badollet, oldest and dear 
est friend of all. 

Yet he continued to live much in the present. He became a pivotal 
member of a social group called "The Club," which had but twelve mem 
bers representative of the leadership of New York professional and busi 
ness life. It was the custom of "The Club" to meet one evening a week 
during the winter, in turn at the members homes. Several members testi 
fied to the intellectual excitement Gallatin provided through his share of 
the talk.ii 

Frequently, during these twilight years, journalists and businessmen of 
a younger generation sought Gallatin out to learn what a wise old man 
from another age thought about the way the world was going. Men and 
women young enough to be his grandchildren recorded their delight with 
his "fascinating powers of conversation" on a wide range of subjects 
well into his eighty-ninth year. Now that he had more leisure, no political 
ambitions, and fewer responsibilities, he gave more freely of his opinions 
than in the past, just as the letters he dictated in answer to inquirers 
grew increasingly frank and effusive. 

A British visitor for whom Gallatin went out of his way to be helpful 
was Harriet Martineau. The thirty-four-year-old author had already made 
a name as a political economist when she landed at New York in Sep 
tember, 1834, to start an American tour. Gallatin called upon her at her 
Broadway hotel. Years after, she carried the memory of their talk with 
her, for she had discovered Mr. Gallatin s name was "everywhere known 
and welcome." He did not look his seventy-three years, she noted, was 
"tall and dignified . . . courteous, bald, toothless . . . speaks with a very 
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slight foreign accent, but with a flow and liveliness which are delight 
ful. ... While he was talking I felt as if he was furnishing me 
new powers of observation." As he left, he apologized for being so garru 
lous, and kissed her hand. 12 She hastened to make copious notes for use 
in her writings, especially Society in America, 1 * which was to become a 
classic. 

Seven years later another writer, Washington Irving, wrote after a 
public dinner: "Mr. Gallatin was in fine spirits and full of conversation. 
. . . He is upwards of eighty, yet has all the activity and clearness of 
mind and gayety of the spirits of a young man. How delightful it is to see 
such intellectual and joyous old age: to see life running out clear and 
sparkling to the last dropl" u 



While Gallatin lavished attention during his twilight years upon family, 
friends, and the unfinished business of the past, he observed closely 
and even participated actively in the strange new age into which he had 
survived. During the thirties and forties the United States was passing 
through an awkward age and undergoing a profound transformation. 
Factories were springing up in the North and East to make textiles, iron, 
and other products. Canals, roads, and highways were constructed to reach 
the fast-filling farm lands and centers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 
More than half a million immigrants came to the North and West from 
Ireland, Germany, and England, and many lingered in the port in which 
they landed. New York more than doubled its population during the two 
decades, boasting more than half a million inhabitants by the middle 
of the century. It was not only the largest and most important city of 
the country; it was the second commercial city in all the world. In New 
York, as in the nation, it was the day of the dollar chaser, the hustler, the 
day of bounce and bluster and bad manners. 

There were moments when Gallatin remembered a quieter time and 
was depressed. One day in 1834, looking at James s son Albert^ nine years 
old, he confessed that he "hesitated whether, with a view to his happiness, 
I had better not take him to live and die quietly at Geneva, rather than 
to leave him to struggle in this most energetic country, where the strong 
in mind and character overset everybody else, and where consideration 
and respectability are not at all in proportion to virtue and modest 
merit/ But he quickly pushed aside such thoughts. "I am so identified 
with the country which I served so long that I cannot detach myself from 
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it. ... I do not despair, and cannot believe . . . that the people will 
not ultimately cure the evils under which we labor." 15 

For a cure of these evils and the continuance of the democratic system 
and universal suffrage, the educational system must be revised in order to 
bring "the mind of the laboring classes" in the "immense and fast-grow 
ing" New York City nearer that of classes "born under more favorable cir 
cumstances." New York had but one institution of higher education: Co 
lumbia College, classical in curriculum, small in size, and aristocratic in 
tone. 16 It needed an institution offering "a rational and practical" educa^ 
tion "fitted for all and gratuitously opened to all." 

Thus Gallatin was in a receptive frame of mind in September, 1830, 
when John Delafield, a banker, urged him to join a group of New Yorkers 
working for the establishment of a new university. 17 Clergymen had been 
discussing the idea more than a year, inspired by the example of the new 
University of London; but they had held regular meetings in behalf of a 
"New York University" only in the last eight or nine months. Gallatin 
agreed to participate in a "literary and scientific convention" which would 
catalyze the movement. Recognizing the value of his name, the group 
elected him chairman of the council of the university organized in the 
quarters of the New-York Historical Society on October 18, i83o. 18 

The "literary and scientific convention," held in the Common Council 
Chamber of City Hall for three days beginning October 20, was at 
tended by more than one hundred delegates among them, representatives 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Middlebury as well as the local busi 
ness and cultural communities. Gallatin delivered a long address which, 
he confessed, he had written without consultation with the leaders of the 
movement. The convention listened politely to his account of the edu 
cational system in Geneva half a century earlier, but was stirred to de 
bate when he turned to his notions as to what New York University 
should be like. 

It was worth considering, he declared, whether "the dead languages" 
were of "supreme importance" in the education of Americans whether 
Latin and Greek might not be abandoned for instruction in the sciences 
and in English. He proposed also the creation of a separate college for 
"instruction of older and advanced pupils in the higher branches" a 
kind of graduate school. Bitter criticisms and restrained expressions of 
approval of these two proposals punctuated all the discussions that fol 
lowed. 19 

Although the convention stirred much enthusiasm for the idea of a 
university, Gallatin and his colleagues found it difficult to raise funds. 
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The state government readily granted the request for a charter, but re 
fused financial support. The city government was similarly uncoopera 
tive. Meanwhile, the cause was kept alive by the response of private 
citizens. The university council was reorganized in January, 1831; Galla- 
tin was unanimously elected president. 20 One member of the council 
later recorded his contributions to its weekly deliberations: "Mr. Gallatin, 
after a brief interval, could always suggest some new measure or present 
some new aspect of the chief question which furnished a new starting 
point." a* 

He resigned from the council and severed all connections with it on 
October 22, 1831, on the ground of "poor health." There were other 
reasons. The council had raised about $100,000 in private subscriptions, 
and some members favored plunging ahead with the program, making ex 
tensive purchases of land and buildings. The cautious Gallatin foresaw 
a business depression, with dangers to the university if it lacked an ade 
quate treasury. 22 He gave another reason for his resignation to friends. 
The man who had sparked the movement, the Reverend James M. 
Mathews, pastor of South Dutch Reformed Church, had been chosen 
chancellor and took the lead in drawing up its curriculum. Gallatin found 
that none of the goals he had held out was adopted. 23 

New York University opened its doors in 1832 and, in the course 
of several decades, adopted Gallatin s principles of scientific and English 
instruction to serve the people of many stocks in the city, and of graduate 
training. 

During the New York years Gallatin served various societies dedicated to 
the advancement of knowledge, several of them as an officer. One that ab 
sorbed much of his attention for several years was the New-York Historical 
Society, which held regular meetings and maintained three rooms as a li 
brary and museum in the Washington Square building of New York Uni 
versity during the 1840 $. Its membership ran to the socially 61ite, and its 
meetings as young George Templeton Strong complained too often 
were consumed with discussions of "a button cut from the coat of a spy 
. . . during that momentous struggle/* the Revolution. Gallatin became 
a member in October, 1842, and president a few months later. His ad 
dress as president on February 7, 1843, dealing with British influence on 
American life, the American Revolution, the Protestant tradition, and the 
divine destiny of the American people, suggested that he had lately read 
the historical works of George Bancroft. 2 * 

In the following year the Society celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
with a series of ceremonies, and Gallatin presided as often and as long 
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as the strength of a gentleman of eighty-three would allow. As guest of 
honor on one occasion, John Quincy Adams paid a heart-felt tribute to his 
old colleague. 25 



In 1842 Gallatin wrote to J. C. L. Sismondi, a Genevan who had at 
tained eminence in France as a historian, lamenting, "All my writings 
. . . adhere to my political career and have only a local and transitory 
importance." He did not regret this it was his destiny. "I had not the 
talents to cultivate letters and science successfully; and my abilities have 
probably been more usefully employed in the active life into which I 
was thrown and for which I was better suited." 26 

His assessment of his own literary capacities was doubtless correct. 
His writing style, the fruit of determined application, was informed, 
lucid, never felicitous; his informal letters lacked grace in expression. 
Although he met writers of plays, novels, and belles-lettres socially, he 
seldom read such works. Once a year in his old age he reread Walter 
Scotf s The Antiquary, but his view of the novel form was bleak. It 
was his private theory that a novel should be read last chapter first, so 
that appreciation of the style would not be lost in the interest excited by 
the plot. 27 

Gallatin, however, did have pronounced scientific abilities, and used 
them to notable effect in researches on the ethnology of the American 
Indian. He worked in this field, off and on, more than a quarter of a 
century, and published three important monographs. 

Although he had to drop active work on the Indians when he accepted 
the mission to London in 1823, data in response to queries he had circu 
lated kept dribbling in during his absence. 28 His zeal was renewed late 
in 1831 when the head of the publications committee of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Massachusetts, having come across the 
reference to his work in Balbi s Introduction i ratios ethnographique du 
globe, wrote to inquire whether he had anything on the subject that the 
society might publish. 29 

For the next eighteen months Gallatin devoted himself to the project, 
canvassing sources, amassing, collating, and analyzing data. From his own 
pocket he advanced several hundred dollars to pay the expenses of tran 
scribers at learned societies in Philadelphia, Boston, as well as New 
York. 80 The Society published his manuscript at its expense in November, 
1836, and elected him a member. 31 
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It was a work of which any scholar might be proud 422 fact- 
crammed pages entitled "A Synopsis of the Indian Tribes Within the 
United States East of the Rocky Mountains, and in the British and Rus 
sian Possessions in North America" and issued in the Society s serial 
Transactions and Collections. More than half of the work was a meaty 
"Introduction" that discussed the eighty-one tribes, the nature of the area 
they inhabited, their history before the coming of the white man, their 
relations with white men and Negroes, their manners and mores. At the 
end of the section Gallatin urged that religious missionaries among the 
surviving tribes do more toward encouraging them to pursue peaceful 
agricultural pursuits. The second half of the work was a technical analy 
sis of the languages of the tribes, presented for the most part in tables 
according to grammatical forms. 82 

The publication was warmly received by the American scholarly com 
munity. Duponceau was gracious: "I do not see what there i$ to correct 
in your chapter on Indian languages. . . . Your philosophical intro 
duction pleases me particularly/ 88 George Bancroft of Boston, who was 
fast becoming renowned as a historian, assured Gallatin, "You are our 
guide and teacher." 84 At the time of Gallatin s death, Edward Everett 
Hale of the American Antiquarian Society called the work "the most 
valuable treatise which has been attempted on the Indian language of the 
continent/* 85 

His feet now wet in scholarship, Gallatin found the temptation to go 
deeper irresistible. He took the leadership in the founding of the Ameri 
can Ethnological Society at New York in November, 1842, and became 
its first president. As a friend expressed it, "Mr. Gallatin s house was the 
true seat of the society and Mr. Gallatin himself the controlling spirit/* 
The papers at the monthly meetings reflected his concern with the abo 
rigines of the American continent. 

When it was his turn to read a paper during the Society s second year, 
he presented a sequel to the "Synopsis" dealing with the tribes of Mexico, 
Yucatan, and Central America. Their civilization was much higher than 
that of the Indians treated in the first work, and so his "Notes on the Semi- 
Civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America" involved 
correspondingly richer and more varied material, covering in addition 
to language the tribesmen s knowledge of science and of their own his 
tory. 86 The bulk of Gallatin s data came from the Spanish historians, but 
some of the most valuable were sent by Humboldt and Duponceau. An 
other rising historian who admired his work, William H. Prescott of Bos 
ton, lent copies of the hieroglyphics on Mexican paintings. 87 

Gallatin and a few friends underwrote the cost of publishing the 
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work as the first volume of Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1845. The tables of comparative vocabularies, grammar, and 
calendars that fill its 352 pages are graphic evidence of the long and 
taxing hours he devoted to it. The reception in the United States was 
cordial; even more gratifying were the letters from England and France. 
There the study of ethnology was intensely active. From France, Galla 
tin received assurance that he had "added something to the literary repu 
tation" of the United States. 88 

By this time Gallatin was in his eighty-eighth year. Still he was not 
content to rest on his laurels. In 1848 he prepared two additional, short 
papers for the Society: "On the Geographical Distribution and Means of 
Subsistence of the North American Indians at the Time of the Discov 
ery of America," and "On the Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexico 
and the Great Colorado of the West/ In revised form they filled 166 pages 
of the Transactions of that year. 39 The bulk of the new work supple 
mented the "Synopsis," dwelling on other anthropological influences the 
climate and topography of the areas, the crops and the means of sub 
sistence. Considerable attention was devoted to exploration in the trans- 
Mississippi West, based upon reports of United States Army officers. 

The study of ethnology and anthropology has progressed prodigiously 
since the middle of the nineteenth century; but the work of Gallatin on 
American Indian linguistics, particularly the "Synopsis/ remains a mile 
stone. Few present-day scholars make direct use of his publications; but 
many of his ideas have been absorbed through the work of a later eth 
nologist, John Wesley Powell. Powell, in his classic "Indian Linguistic 
Families of America North of Mexico" in 1886, acknowledged his debt 
to Gallatin: "As Linnaeus is to be regarded as the founder of biologic 
classification, so Gallatin may be considered the founder of systematic 
philology relating to the North American Indians." Gallatin "had a very 
clear conception of the task he was performing and brought to it both 
learning and wisdom." He was the first American to use comparative 
methods of research and had available a larger body of material than 
any other. As a result, his work must be taken as the starting point of any 
study in the field. 40 

A twentieth century scholar, Clark Wissler, has paid tribute to Gallatin 
for three pioneering contributions to the study of American Indians: he 
recognized the great diversity of their languages, establishing the princi 
ples of classification and identifying the most important stocks; he under 
stood the significance of their geographical distribution; and he "ade 
quately stated" the arguments for the independent development of New 
World cultures. As for the last contribution, "all subsequent papers have 
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done no more than elaborate his statements, usually without recognizing 
his claim to priority for the first comprehensive statement." Among all 
contributors to American Indian ethnology during the first six decades of 
the nineteenth century, Gallatin and Jefferson "surely lead" for "offering 
interpretations that have withstood the test of time." 41 

Scholars of all fields of ethnology owe Gallatin another debt, for the 
American Ethnological Society, having survived several reorganizations, 
continues its useful existence to this day. 

Gallatin s scholarly contributions were such as any man might be proud 
to make over a long lifetime. Coming as they did in the eighth and ninth 
decades of his life, after an arduous career as a man of affairs, they were 
indeed extraordinary. 



2,8. Financial Oracle 



Across the first decade of the strange new age into which Gallatin sur 
vived as a private citizen, the 1830*5, a long, dark shadow was, cast by 
political crises rising out of economic matters the tariff, banking, and 
the currency. It was inevitable that this man who had dedicated most of 
his public life to just such matters, and who was now the head of a private 
bank whose concerns were intimately bound up with them, should be 
thrust into the role of financial oracle and, on occasion, leader of the busi 
ness community. 

Convictions Gallatin had reached during his diplomatic service at 
Paris carried him back somewhat circuitously to the fiscal and political 
wars. He and Alexander Baring of the House of Baring had been im 
pressed then by the resistance of the French economy to the shock of 
simultaneous invasions by the Allied Powers and Napoleon, and to the 
strain of indemnity payments exacted by the Allies during the Bourbon 
restoration. This Gallatin and Baring attributed to the fact that in France 
gold and silver circulated freely. 1 

In theory the United States had a bimetallic currency. In 1792, at 
the behest of Secretary Hamilton, the federal government had adopted a 
system whereby silver and gold were both coined by the government at a 
ratio of 15 to i. But gold was worth much more in the international 
market, and by the iSao s enough gold had drifted to Europe to give the 
United States a silver-dollar currency. 2 

During the months he was preparing the American case in the North 
east boundary dispute in 1829, Gallatin discussed the currency situa 
tion with Jackson s Secretary of the Treasury, Samuel D. Ingham, and 
urged him to work for a true system of bimetallism. This, he believed, 
could be accomplished by setting a ratio of silver to gold somewhere be 
tween 15.58 and 15.69 to i. 3 

Another conviction that Gallatin had brought back from abroad was 
that the French had benefited from their practice of permitting only a 
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single bank, the Bank of France, to issue paper money, and that never for 
less than $100. This made him, he conceded, an "ultra-bullionist." He 
acknowledged that such an ideal was politically impracticable in the 
United States. Ever since colonial times the power to issue notes to be 
circulated as currency had been considered as the sine qua non of bank 
ing. The state banks which were flooding the country with notes in small 
denominations exerted powerful political influence. Since this was so, the 
Bank of the United States on which, he believed, rested "our reliance 
for a sound currency, and, therefore, for a just performance of con 
tracts" ought also to be allowed to issue small notes. 4 

Word of Gallatin s concern about the currency somehow reached the 
ears of Robert Walsh, Jr., the enterprising editor of the American Quar 
terly Review of Philadelphia. It was not generally known, but Walsh had 
an arrangement with Nicholas Biddle, the learned and cosmopolitan 
president of the second Bank of the United States, to publish articles 
friendly to the fiscal and political views of the Bank. This was all part of 
Biddle s plan to enlist the support of influential men in obtaining a re 
newal of the charter well before its expiration in 1836. A few kind 
words from a great former Secretary of the Treasury and a Jeffersonian 
at that would be most useful. 5 

In April, 1830, Walsh asked Gallatin to write an article for the Review 
on the currency and the banking system. Gallatin agreed, and Biddle 
promptly dispatched to New York some fourteen bundles of information 
and a bright young man, his own nephew, to assist in the clerical part of 
the work. 6 

As he labored over the records during the summer and autumn, Galla 
tin sent Biddle several admonitions. In August he wrote, "I think that 
you are too sanguine in your expectation of the Bank of the United 
States to sustain, under the pressure of any very difficult crisis, specie 
payments throughout the United States." It would be wise to decrease the 
amount of paper money in circulation, with a corresponding emphasis on 
metallic currency. The danger, he warned, was political as well as fiscal. 
There was a likelihood that the charter could not be renewed under any 
terms. In 1810, when the Invisibles had killed the first Bank of the United 
States out of "personal opposition to Mr. Madison or myself," the local 
banking system, with its "jealousy or selfishness . . . had not yet pene 
trated through the country, extending its ramifications through every 
hamlet" and wings of both political parties. To counter this, the Bank 
might now do two things: accept a modification in its charter that would 
"give the government a greater participation in the profits of the Bank 
and render it more popular"; and perhaps encourage the country banks to 
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make loans to "mere farmers on the security of their real estate" as in 
Scotland. 7 Biddle received these notions in silence. 

Gallatin complied with the banker s request that the manuscript be 
sent directly to him "to save Walsh postage." This of course allowed him 
to look over what Gallatin had written before delivering it to the editor. 8 

Under the title "Banks and Currency" the essay appeared in the De 
cember, 1830, issue of the American Quarterly Review. Biddle was de 
lighted with it. "Nothing could have been more opportune than [its] 
appearance . . . which gives the greatest satisfaction every where and 
produces the most decided conviction/ he told Gallatin. "It is a noble 
monument to your industry and will do a great deal of good to the coun 
try." * 

Biddle, anxious to show his appreciation, offered to pay Gallatin $1,000 
for the "much labor and thought" that had gone into its preparation. 10 
Gallatin could have used the money, because he was without income 
and was feeling the pinch of New York City s cost of living. He declined, 
however, on the ground that "under existing circumstances, he who hap 
pens to have drawn conclusions favorable to the renewal of the charter 
must have no personal interest for coming to that result, if he wishes to 
produce any effect/ 11 He gave Walsh the same answer when he offered 
$500 on behalf of the American Quarterly Review. 12 

The article was no sooner off the press than Gallatin began work on a 
longer version for publication in pamphlet form. This, he agreed, should 
be printed and distributed at the Bank s expense to congressmen, state 
legislators, and other opinion makers, but still without compensation 
for himself. President Jackson had recently restated his hostility to the 
Bank, blaming it for the lack of a sound and uniform currency. Biddle 
now urged Gallatin to write as forcefully for the Bank as he conscien 
tiously could. Against Jackson s "mass of light foolery I want to put in the 
scale one of your strong metallic sentences of approval," he wrote. 13 
Forty-three thousand words of Gallatin s "strong metallic sentences" ap 
peared in the pamphlet Considerations on the Currency and Banking 
System of the United States, published in February, i83i. 14 

The argument rested on the hard-money convictions Gallatin had ac 
quired in France. "Gold and silver," he declared, "are the only substances 
which have been, and continue to be, the universal currency of civilized 
nations." In comparison, paper money had nothing to recommend it 
except cheapness; experience in the United States during the War of 
1812 had shown how impossible it was to regulate the supply and in 
consequence the value. He argued that the Founding Fathers had recog 
nized the importance of bullion when they specified in the Constitution 
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that no state should make anything but gold or silver legal tender for 
public debts. 

To promote the free circulation of both silver and gold throughout the 
United States, Gallatin urged that Congress establish a ratio of 15.7 to i. 
This would be legislation of a type which both Jefferson and Hamilton 
had agreed was allowed by the Constitution. 

To promote a stable national currency, Gallatin went on, no device 
had been more efficacious than a national bank, created and controlled 
by the federal government, "perpetually watched and checked" by its 
rivals, the state banks, and by the Treasury Department. A national bank 
was constitutional because Congress was authorized to enact whatever 
legislation was "necessary and proper" to execute the powers vested in the 
federal government; a uniformity of taxes and duties throughout the 
Union was clearly a fundamental principle of the compact. Moreover, a 
national bank was useful to the financial operations of the federal gov 
ernment, as every Secretary of the Treasury from the first to the latest 
had attested; it was useful to the public in carrying on domestic com 
mercial transactions. To have the Treasury Department or some other de 
partment of government undertake to assume the functions of the bank 
would lead to political appointments and incompetent and irresponsible 
administration. 

Considerations on the Currency was issued at an unfortunate time 
for Gallatin s reputation. His motive in writing it had originally been to 
foster the free circulation of gold and silver coins, and he had undertaken 
to defend the Bank almost entirely because he felt it was the best 
means to that end. But during the months the work was in preparation 
President Jackson made clear his opposition to the Bank; indeed, pri 
vately, the President acknowledged that he hated all banks. Thus, as 
Considerations on the Currency was widely circulated at the expense of 
the Bank, Gallatin, willy-nilly, was hailed and attacked not as an advocate 
of bimetallism but as a defender of the Bank. 



Even as Gallatin was denounced and praised for his defense of the 
Bank of the United States, he took sides on another burning political 
and economic issue of the era. The tariff had not really been a matter of 
controversy before the War of 1812. Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison, 
all had called for moderate protection of the few American manufac- 
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turing industries. 15 Gallatin s attitude was less clear-cut. As an early 
disciple of Adam Smith, he had said good things about free trade in 
his Sketch of the Finances in 1796 and his "Report on Manufactures " 
in 1810. When the threat of hostilities grew more menacing while he was 
Secretary of the Treasury, he had asked Congress for duties and bounties 
that would provide revenue for war and for war preparations, and that 
would encourage and protect manufactures in case of war. He did not fa 
vor duties and bounties so high that they would destroy competition, 
tax the consumer, or divert capital and industry into channels not espe 
cially beneficial to the nation. 16 

It was Gallatin s old friend, A. J. Dallas, who, as Secretary of the 
Treasury working with John C. Calhoun, persuaded Congress, in 18x6, to 
commit itself to the principle of protection for the benefit of the many 
war-born industries. 17 In 1824 and again in 1828 Congress yielded to the 
demands of the manufacturers for higher and higher rates. But by the end 
of the decade Calhoun turned against protection. The South Carolinian 
now was certain that a high tariff was unconstitutional. Declining profits 
in cotton had harmed the economy of his own and other southern states. 
When Henry Clay and the northern and western advocates of protection 
called for even loftier rates, there developed the first sectional split in the 
Union since the War of 1812. 

The threat of disunion troubled Gallatin. The tariff of 1828, he 
believed, was supported by a majority of the people and both Houses in 
Congress"; it was imperative that the spirit of compromise be nurtured 
to save the United States. 18 He envisioned himself in a conciliatory role 
when a free-trade convention was called for September 30, 1831, in 
Philadelphia. He agreed to attend as head of a New York delegation 
dedicated to moderate measures in the campaign for free trade. 19 

At Philadelphia, Gallatin was outnumbered by fire-eating southerners. 
Fifteen of the twenty-four states represented were southern; 133 of the 
205 delegates, appointed by local voluntary meetings, were from below 
the Mason-Dixon line 44 from South Carolina alone. John M. Berrien 
of Georgia, who had served as attorney general under Jackson, manifestly 
spoke for the majority when he asserted that "a numerous and re 
spectable portion of the American people question the constitutional 
ity" of the tariff. He advocated that each individual should judge for him 
self whether or not to obey such a law. 

Gallatin led the opposition. He held that the power to levy a tariff 
had been "expressly granted by the Constitution" and urged that any 
resolutions adopted should not imply that it was unconstitutional. At the 
same time the tariff was unwise because it was "calculated to retard" the 
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prosperity of the whole country and to enrich "one section at the expense 
of another." 

Although he lost the fight for silence on the law s constitutionality, he 
was successful on another score. He was made chairman of a committee 
to draft a memorial for presentation to Congress in the name of the con 
vention. Even the fire-eaters must have recognized that any petition bear 
ing his name would not be extreme. 20 

During the next three months advice from every segment of the free- 
trade movement poured in on Gallatin. 21 He followed his old practice of 
gathering specific facts and figures from various sources to buttress his 
argument Late in December he had an outline ready for consideration 
by his fellow committeemen. Their response was in general enthusiastic. 
Even several southern extremists decided at the last minute to go along 
with his temperate statement. 22 Five thousand copies were struck off and 
broadly circulated; copies were officially presented to the presiding offi 
cers of the Senate and House late in January, i832. 23 

In pamphlet form, the Memorial revealed the diplomatic hand of its 
author. 24 Essentially it followed the line of argument Gallatin had of 
fered at the convention. It was shrewdly worded to win the accord of both 
those who detested as "unconstitutional" protective tariffs such as those of 
1824 and 1828 and those who disliked them merely as "unequal and 
oppressive/ 1 It followed the classic argument of free traders that a nation 
is most prosperous when its industry is engaged in pursuits that are 
most productive if an industry requires a protective tariff indefinitely 
to survive it is a liability to the nation. It declared that one of the most 
insidious consequences of high protection is that advocates, in order to 
retain it on the law books, extend its privileges to ever more numerous 
and ever less worthy industries, at the expense of the people as a whole. 
Equally reprehensible is the temptation it creates for smuggling and 
corrupt practices. 

A high tariff, Gallatin went on, was fair neither to the South nor to 
the North. By its very nature it discriminated against agriculture; the 
predominantly agricultural South was thus obliged to provide more than 
its just share of the national revenue. But the two recent tariffs had 
discriminated against certain northern industries to the disadvantage of 
others; he cited many examples to establish his case. He suggested that 
duties be adjusted over a period of years in order to assure adequate reve 
nue to the Treasury and to provide proper aid to deserving industries. 
He felt that a 20 to 25 per cent ad valorem tariff would suffice for 
these purposes. 

Gallatin s arguments struck Senator Henry Clay to the quick. Recog- 
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nizing the Memorial for what it was the first statesmanlike challenge 
to the principles of his "American system/ the Kentuckian took the 
floor of the Upper House on February 2, 1832, to attack his one 
time colleague. "Go home to your native Europe/ he cried, "and 
there inculcate upon her sovereigns your Utopian doctrines of free trade, 
and when you have prevailed upon them to unseal their ports and 
freely admit the produce of Pennsylvania, and other States, come back, 
and we shall be prepared to become converts, and to adopt your faith." 25 
Gallatin bore this assault philosophically, attributing it to the disappoint 
ment of Clay s Presidential hopes and to an "excess of party spirit*" 

For a time it appeared that Gallatin s efforts on behalf of conciliation 
and compromise were in vain. Clay pushed through Congress a tariff that 
removed only some of the "abominations" of the 1828 act. A South 
Carolina convention declared the new law to be "null, void" in that 
state. Although Gallatin believed this was "outrageous and unjustifiable," 
he remained hopeful. "The difficult part for our government is how to 
nullify nullification and yet avoid a civil war. A difficult task but, in my 
humble opinion, not impossible to perform." 26 

Gallatin s doctrine won out. Though it was difficult, compromise was 
achieved. President Jackson threatened to send armed forces into South 
Carolina to enforce the law. Clay introduced a new tariff bill that scaled 
all schedules downward gradually over a ten-year period until they 
reached 20 per cent ad valorem rates a procedure not unlike what Gal 
latin had recommended. This compromise became law early in 1833, and 
the sovereign state of South Carolina repealed its nullification ordinance* 
The tariff ceased to be a burning national issue for a decade. 



It was the Presidential ambitions of Henry Clay that made the Bank of 
the United States the most controversial topic in the United States in the 
spring of 1832. The charter still had four years to run, but reckoning 
that he would improve his chances in the autumn polls as a supporter of 
the Bank, he pushed a renewal of the charter through Congress. Gallatin 
could hardly forgive Clay and Nicholas Biddle for rushing the matter and 
thereby introducing "party feelings into the fiscal concerns of the na 
tion." 2 * 

As President Jackson was already on record as opposed to renewal of 
the charter, Gallatin was not surprised when he vetoed the bill. But he 
was dismayed by the President s next step. This was an order that federal 
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funds henceforth should not be deposited with the Bank, but instead with 
favored state banks. GaUatin considered this "early removal" of deposits 
as "unnecessary" and the reasons the Administration gave for it as "alto 
gether insufficient." 28 "What can induce the President to take such a 
course?" he asked a financier who called to learn his feelings about the 
matter. "Resentment!" replied the financier. "Resentment! Resentment!" 
Gallatin exclaimed. "The affairs of Government can only be successfully 
conducted by cool reasoning and the lessons of experience." 29 

The next round in the battle between Jackson and Biddle disgusted 
Gallatin with both men. In August, 1833, the Bank of the United States 
adopted a policy of sharply contracting loans and of presenting the notes 
of state banks for payment in specie. Biddle contended that this was 
necessary to prepare his institution for its forthcoming liquidation. But 
Gallatin and others of his contemporaries believed and the research of 
later historians was to prove them right that the Philadelphian actually 
wanted to create a financial panic that would oblige the Jackson Adminis 
tration to haul up the white flag in its war on the Bank. At any rate, 
interest rates soared and by February, 1834, there was a series of bank 
runs and even closings, as well as numerous business failures throughout 
the country. 30 

As the president of a bank in a city especially hard hit, Gallatin ac 
cepted appointment as chairman of a "Union Committee of Merchants" 
to prepare resolutions and to exert pressures on Biddle as well as on the 
state and national governments. He and James G. King called upon 
Biddle to urge that the Bank of the United States halt its contraction 
policy. Biddle refused to give any assurances that would apply beyond a 
month. 81 Soon thereafter, on March 20, a report critical of both Biddle 
and Jackson, signed by twenty-four leading merchants, was presented at a 
meeting at the Merchants Exchange. It was publicly declared that the 
report was "principally, if not wholly," from the pen of Gallatin, "an even 
better democrat than Andrew Jackson." 

The report scored the President for removal of the deposits, for "unex 
ampled interference" with the work of the Secretary of the Treasury, for 
"abuse" of powers granted to him by the Constitution, for "encroach 
ment" on the authority of Congress, for "indiscriminate" use of the veto 
power. It charged that Jackson believed that he could do no wrong, and 
had failed to remember that in the United States the people are sover 
eign. A memorial to Congress, attached to the report, recommended 
reforms in the banking and currency systems: that circulation of bank 
notes with a face value less than five dollars should be forbidden; that 
banks should not be allowed to issue notes for more than two-thirds of 
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their capital; that the profits of banks be restricted to 6 per cent per 
annum on their capital. 

Both report and memorial were "unanimously adopted" at the meeting. 
Three thousand copies were struck off for general circulation. 32 Gallatin 
was wrong, however, when he supposed that the American people could 
believe that Andrew Jackson was acting like a king. This was the age of 
the common man, and advice offered in the name of New York mer 
chants, sound as it might be, fell on deaf ears. 

The speculative spirit of the times received only a temporary check in 
the recession of 1834. Soon several hundred more state banks came into 
being, chartered in anticipation of the demise of the Bank of the United 
States. In 1835 the government achieved what had long been Gallatin s 
goal complete extinguishment of the public debt. As a surplus began to 
accumulate in the Treasury, the opportunistic Henry Clay tried to increase 
his popularity by fathering a law distributing approximately $28,000,000 
among the state governments. "The propriety of this measure, and its 
consistency with the spirit of the Constitution," Gallatin later observed, 
"may be questioned." ** 

The disaster he had been dreading came during the next two years. In 
a frantic and belated attempt to check the speculative frenzy, President 
Jackson directed the Treasury to refuse any paper money offered as pay 
ment for public lands. Gallatin believed this to be an "improper" act be 
cause it established two currency standards for the government specie 
for lands and paper money for import duties. Specie flowed out of the 
vaults of eastern banks to the West. A serious fire, the failure of two 
poorly managed banks, demands by English bankers for specie, all in 
rapid succession, brought panic to the New York banking community in 
March, i83y. 84 

On April 8 Gallatin again joined his fellow bankers and merchants at a 
meeting at Mayor Cornelius Lawrence s office and accepted appointment as 
chairman of a committee to seek aid from Governor William L. Marcy. 85 
New York State had been authorized to issue stock for the construction of 
three canals. If $3,500,000 of this were lent to the banks to be sold in 
order to meet the European demands for specie, Gallatin and his col 
leagues argued, the crisis would be greatly relieved. 36 But the legislature 
delayed action. The drain of specie continued; on May 9 alone, $652,- 
ooo was withdrawn from the New York City banks. 87 The next day was a 
grueling one for Gallatin. He attended a meeting of the bank presidents 
of the city at which a proposal to suspend specie payments was debated. 
He was convinced that his own bank had sufficient reserves of specie to 
tide ft over at least a short-lived crisis. He prophesied that if the New 
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York banks suspended every institution in tie land would follow suit. 
This, he warned, with more than a trace of emotion, would mean the 
equivalent of a breach of faith in every walk of American life, between 
institutions and firms, between man and man. He quit the meeting 
before the issue came to a vote. 

Along with his fellow directors of the National Bank he waited to 
learn what the decision was to be. He desperately hoped that two of the 
larger banks would hold out. When word arrived that they had finally 
given way, his board resolved that, "deeply lamenting," it would suspend 
specie payments "because of circumstances beyond control." s8 

Gallatin now made it his goal to prevent the suspension from spread 
ing beyond the city and to hasten resumption of specie payments within 
his own community. He remembered that many bankers had deliberately 
delayed resumption after the War of 1812 because they could profit from 
the chaotic situation. He urged Governor Marcy to prevent this from 
happening again by forbidding banks to lend more than twice their cap 
ital and by limiting dividends on bank stocks as long as suspension con 
tinued. 39 Instead the legislature enacted an "altogether unnecessary and 
mischievous" law that waived for a year the requirement that banks refus 
ing to pay specie must cease operations and at the same time compelled 
the city banks to honor the bank notes of the country banks. The effect 
of this, he believed, was pernicious. In a matter of days, every bank in the 
land was off the specie standard. 40 Within weeks barges and towboats 
were idle at the docks, and thousands of laborers were unemployed. 

Meanwhile, Gallatin kept urging A. C. Flagg, the state comptroller, to 
make clear that the state government intended to retract the charters of 
all banks which did not return to specie at the end of the authorized 
holiday, May, 1838, and offered suggestions as to how the state might 
continue to make interest payments in specie on its bonds in the United 
States and abroad. 41 Then, on August 15, he sat down with other New 
York City bankers to work out a program for hastening resumption. He 
was present only as the head of a small and not particularly important 
bank. But the arsenal available to him, though intangible, was formidable: 
the dogged determination of a man of impressive personality, strong 
character, and high reputation. 

Although some of the bankers were reluctant, the group three days 
later sent a circular letter to every bank in the country that clearly showed 
Gallatin s authorship. It stated firmly, "We are certain that you unite with 
us in the opinion that it is the paramount and sacred duty of the banks * 
to accelerate the resumption of specie payments. The New Yorkers in 
vited the banks to send delegates to a convention that would set a date 
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for resumption on a national scale: some time between January i and the 
middle of March, 1838 .^ 

The immediate response was anything but encouraging- Bankers in 
twelve agricultural states stated that they would resume payments just as 
soon as the foreign exchange situation improved and the cooperation of 
the city banks made it practicable. No replies were received from nine 
other states. The eastern cities, the centers of trade and finance, were es 
pecially dilatory. Boston and Baltimore hesitated to take any steps, while 
Philadelphia was unfeignedly hostile. 43 

GaUatin believed that Philadelphia s attitude could be traced to the 
influence of the Bank of the United States (now operating under a Penn 
sylvania charter), and specifically to Nicholas Biddle. Biddle appeared 
to relish the chaotic situation because he expected that it would force 
the new Administration of Martin Van Buren to back his continuing ef 
forts to obtain a new charter and to renew its use of his Bank as fiscal 
agent. 44 There was reason to suspect, as Biddle had confessed to GaUatin 
years before, that the Philadelphians were jealous of the growing financial 
influence of New York. 45 Still not despairing, Gallatin sent Biddle an ap 
peal to attend the convention personally. He wrote on November 23: "I 
do believe that without you it is hardly possible that we should come to a 
result just and satisfactory . . with you we may succeed/* 4e The Phila- 
delphian replied that he was too busy to come. 47 

The convention, which met in the New York City Hall from Novem 
ber 27 to December 2, 1837, was a grave disappointment to Gallatin. 
Nearly a hundred delegates showed up, from seventeen states and the 
District of Columbia, leaving nine states unrepresented. Gallatin spoke 
"very clearly and very ably," the New-York Commercial Advertiser re 
ported on the causes of the crisis. The New York delegation, following 
Gallatin s cue, proposed that July i, 1838, be set as the date for resump 
tion of specie payments. The Northwest and the South gave their support. 
Massachusetts took the nominal lead in the opposition, proposing an ad 
journment until the following April, by which time uncertainties about 
western crops, foreign exchange, and other factors affecting the supply of 
specie might be clarified. Philadelphia and Baltimore threw their strong 
support to this view. So, in the end, Gallatin s motion was voted down, 
10 to S. 48 

During the next four and a half months Gallatin worked tirelessly to 
organize sentiment for a new convention, holding frequent conferences 
with New York colleagues, corresponding with bankers in other parts of the 
country and with state officials at Albany. 49 Two reports by the New York 
committee, of December, 1837, an ^ February, 1838, largely the work of 
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Gallatin, analyzed the economic situation throughout the nation and 
stated persuasively the case for early resumption. These were printed and 
circulated widely. 50 Only a man convinced that his cause was holy could 
have performed such labor in his eightieth year. 

Through the efforts of Gallatin and his colleagues, when the new 
convention assembled on April 11, 1838, the New York banks were com 
pletely prepared, psychologically as well as financially, to resume as soon 
as May io. 51 But the convention itself was dolorous. One hundred forty- 
three delegates representing seventeen states and the District of Colum 
bia with none at all present from Philadelphia engaged in several days 
of "earnest discussions" behind closed doors. A report from Washington 
that President Van Buren was about to place the federal funds in sub- 
treasury depositories so demoralized the proceedings that the delegates of 
two states left for home. Gallatin spoke bitterly New York newspapers 
said brilliantly on the "wretched measures" of the Jackson and Van 
Buren administrations. The convention adjourned on April 16, resolving 
"to work" for resumption by January i, 1839. The New York banks, 
however, resolved to resume on May 10, 1838, in accord with the state 
law. 52 

There is reason to believe that Biddle still hoped to vanquish the New 
Yorkers through a raid on their money market; but Samuel Ward, the 
leading private banker at New York, checked him by negotiating a loan 
of $5,000,000 in gold bars from the Bank of England. Specie payment 
was resumed on schedule in New York. 53 

New York s successful example and Biddle s selfish maneuvers turned 
the scale. Within a few weeks the banks of Boston, followed by the 
banks of the South and of Philadelphia, felt compelled by public opinion 
to return to the specie standard. That the war of the financiers ended so 
fortunately must be attributed to the actions of Ward, to the improved 
condition of foreign exchange, to the cooperation of the New York State 
officials, but most of all to the inspired tenacity of Gallatin and his 
committee. 54 



On June 7, 1839, a year after the successful accomplishment of resump 
tion, Gallatin resigned as president of the National Bank of New York. 
He was honored for his seven years service by the other officers of the 
bank with a dinner at Delmonico s. He was delighted by the election of 
his son James to succeed him as president. 55 

Although he no longer attended biweekly directors meetings, he con- 
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tinued to watch the vicissitudes of the banking community, and fre 
quently cried out about what he observed. He was distressed in October, 
1839, when the Bank of the United States after Biddle retired from its 
presidency led other Pennsylvania banks in again suspending specie 
payments. Banks in the South and the West followed their example* In 
the same month the Phfladelphians and their followers held a meeting in 
New York to organize a run on specie-paying banks. 56 Such doings, Gal- 
latin once more insisted to friends, were "evil and immoral." 57 Through 
his influence and that of Samuel Ward the attempt ended in failure. 58 

For months afterwards, Gallatin gathered information, formulated his 
ideas, and then dictated his views on the new crises for publication. 
Suggestions on the Banks and Currency of the Several United States f 
in Reference Principally to the Suspension of Specie Payments, issued 
in June 1841, was a remarkable intellectual performance for a man in his 
eighty-third year. 59 The 36,000 words of text were buttressed by copious 
appendices of Gallatin s composition. The historical account was detailed 
and precise, and the analysis of cause and effect and the suggestions for a 
cure of the banking and monetary ills of the age were lucid and logical. 

Gallatin believed that the Jackson and Van Buren administrations had 
made many mistakes in financial policy; but blame for the current trou 
bles would have to be attributed equally to the people themselves. They 
had bought and sold too much during the decade, especially of foreign 
produce; they had borrowed too much foreign capital; they had pur 
chased more public land than they could properly settle. The Bank of the 
United States had encouraged speculation, and it had wasted two-thirds of 
its capital under Biddle s "mismanagement and gross neglect/ Gallatin 
could not understand why Pennsylvania had not long since revoked its 
charter. 90 

Under the American system of government, banking was regulated by 
twenty-six sovereign states, and it was difficult to prescribe simple meas 
ures that would correct the situation nationally. He could merely wish that 
all states would revoke legislation that countenanced suspension of specie 
payments and would permit banks to become subject to the general laws 
of bankruptcy. Federal permissive legislation might also be helpful. He 
approved, without enthusiasm, the devices that the Van Buren Adminis 
tration had adopted to cope with the emergency: the short-term Treasury 
notes "used as soberly as they had been," the subtreasury system, admin 
istered by the officers of the Treasury itself. 

Did a new national bank, such as Henry Clay vigorously advocated, 
promise a permanent solution to the nation s financial flls? Beyond doubt 
it would be constitutional and would be useful to the government as a 
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fiscal agent; but Gallatin had misgivings about tibe record of the second 
Bank under Biddle and wrote that, if a new Bank were chartered, steps 
ought to be taken "to guard against the evils which such an institution 
may produce." Its capital should be large enough to accommodate the 
government, but not so large as to increase the amount of commercial 
accommodations, which were already adequate. The government should 
make regular inspections. While it might usefully appoint some directors 
this was not necessary; but every state should be represented on the 
board. Operations should be kept distinct from those of the local busi 
ness of the city in which the headquarters were located. 

Gallatin acknowledged that a national bank of any description was 
now a prickly political issue, and wrote to a correspondent, "Did I believe 
that a bank of the United States would effectually secure us a sound cur 
rency, I would think it a duty, at all hazards, to promote that object/* 
Under present circumstances, he doubted that it would secure a sound 
currency. Right now, the cause of a national bank was "not worth 
dying for. ... I would at least wait until the wishes of the people were 
better ascertained." 61 

As months and then years passed, it became clear that the country 
could get along without a new national bank. Gradually it pulled out of 
the long depression. John Tyler, the state-rights Virginian who succeeded 
to the Presidency through lie death of William Henry Harrison, gave a 
deathblow to the bank cause. 

Gallatin s four pamphlets and numerous letters and short papers about 
banking, currency, and the tariff between 1830 and 1841 give him an 
important place among the makers of American economic thought, be 
cause many of his ideas were original, at least as applied to the United 
States, and because many of his observations were shrewd; but their chief 
significance is that they were made while a systematic philosophy of eco 
nomics was emerging in the United States for the first time. It was a 
period when many Americans, inspired by Adam Smith s Wedth of 
Nations, were groping for "sound principles" to replace the primitive 
ideas that had served thus far as flickering lodestars to private and public 
business. 

Gallatin s own suggestions about the tariff as distinct from those of 
writers who preceded and influenced him were inspired by conditions 
of his own era, and therefore have lost much of their cogency. On tie 
currency and banking he was more philosophical, revealing a familiarity 
with the work of the economist Jean Baptiste Say and, of course, Adam 
Smith. He believed that commercial crises were inevitable in any active, 
enterprising country, that overtrading and overextension of credit inev- 
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followed a period of prosperity. He contented himself with trying 
to keep the excesses from becoming too great, with trying to prevent 
disastrous consequences. 

Gallatin believed that a "sound currency" would enable the United 
States to avoid many economic woes. In supposing that the state of the 
currency was a cause rather than a symptom of economic health, he shared 
a view common among political economists of the early nineteenth cen- 
tay. He called the American currency of his day "worse than that of any 
other country" in the world, even Russia. Unlike most contemporaries, 
he denied that, the more paper currency a country had in circulation, 
the greater was its prosperity. In his view, the only sound currency was 
one based completely on specie, and the system in France, where the ap 
propriate ratio between gold and silver assured the free circulation of 
both, was ideal. 

To assure this free flow, Gallatin believed that a national government 
ooght to have direct control of a national bank, that this bank alone 
should be permitted to issue convertible paper money but only in large 
denominations. The proper business of bankers, he wrote, "consists not in 
mating money, but in dealing in existing currency and in credit. . . . 
Bankers are money dealers." When Nicholas Biddle s direction of the 
Bank of the United States resulted in catastrophe for the American busi 
ness community, Galktin acknowledged that a national bank had become 
a political impossibility in the United States. But, sixteen years after his 
death his goal of vesting control over the issuance of paper currency in 
the federal government was accomplished in effect by the law of March 3, 
1865. 

Issuance of paper money was the only right Gallatin would deny to 
banks. Indeed, he was a leading proponent of the New York State law 
of 1838 which allowed any individual, or any group of persons banded 
together in a "banking association," to practice banking like any form of 
commerce, not subject to the special restrictions or treatment of a monop 
oly. In time this concept of "free-banking," with stress upon individu 
alism and laissez-faire a concept without European precedent be 
came the distinctively American system of banking in virtually all states 
and under the auspices of the government. Gallatin was willing to extend 
the freedom so far that the government would not afford protection of 
any kind to depositors. Depositors, he argued, were free men engaged in 
a voluntary transaction. It was a freedom that later generations of Ameri 
cans were to regard more warily. 62 
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Without knowing Gallatin personally, President Tyler testified to his es 
teem during the last days of 1843. From Washington a discreet inquiry 
came to James Gallatin: Would his father consider accepting the post of 
Secretary of the Treasury in place of John C. Spencer who, it was antic 
ipated, would be leaving the cabinet shortly? 63 A month later the question 
was repeated directly to Gallatin as having come from Tyler s son. 64 

Gallatin was then entering his eighty-fourth year. At his age, to accept 
appointment to the Treasury "would be an act of insanity," he replied 
bluntly. 65 It was his kst word on financial matters. 
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During the 1830*5 such highly inflammable issues as nullification and 
slavery were concealed if not banished by the dexterity of Andrew Jack 
son and his followers, and the political wars were fought almost entirely 
over economic matters. Thus, with but a few exceptions, Gallatin s excur 
sions into public life in his first decade as a private citizen centered about 
the Bank of the United States and the currency system. 

The exceptions involved matters that had concerned him as a diploma 
tist. In 1829 a State Department emissary called on him for advice on 
the French spoliation claims. Gallatin advised that the Secretary of State 
"taka five millions if he could get it." l Two years later Jackson s minister 
to France worked out an agreement whereby France was to make settle 
ment for the claims outstanding. The French Chamber of Deputies 
declined to enact authorizing legislation. President Jackson that "pug 
nacious animal/ Gallatin called him privately asked Congress in 1834 
for authority to take reprisals on French property. 

Although a vocal section of the public favored war, Gallatin felt that 
hostilities must be avoided at almost any cost. "Remember 1798 and how 
little reliance can be placed on popular excitement when, though there is 
a just cause for war, there is not sufficient motive for it, as there are 
strong considerations against it," he wrote to Vice President John C. Cal- 
houn in February, 183 j. 2 In letters to Congressman Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, he drew upon seven years experience of the French gov 
ernment and French public opinion to show the President s request was 
ill conceived. 3 As Gallatin predicted, the French recoiled from open hos 
tilities. At the last minute they authorized the necessary appropriations 
and so brought to a happy conclusion a matter that had troubled Franco- 
American relations for many years. 4 

The spoliation case was a trifle compared with another unfinished 
piece of diplomatic business that continued well into the 1840 $, In his 
eighty-second year Gallatin ruefully observed to a friend that he had "be- 
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stowed more time" on the Northeast boundary than on any other matter 
during his lifetime. 5 

On the last day of 1829, Gallatin delivered to President Jackson the 
statement of the American side of the boundary case which he and Preble 
had prepared. The President told him he regretted that the convention 
Gallatin had made in London two years earlier, and which the Senate had 
approved, called for settlement of the dispute through arbitration by a 
neutral sovereign, the King of the Netherlands. 6 

Gallatin had earlier acknowledged his fear that "an umpire, whether 
king or farmer," instead of deciding the case on its merits, would "split 
the difference." 7 This is precisely what happened. The 1831 decision of 
the King of the Netherlands recommended a compromise line that for all 
practical purposes split the disputed area in half. 8 Gallatin was irritated, 
and felt the decision was so palpably unfair that it was "not binding on 
the United States." President Jackson passed the prickly problem on to 
the Senate, which would have none of the proposed settlement. 

There the matter rested for half a dozen years, while relations between 
the aggressive British Foreign Minister, Lord Palmerston, and the some 
what vacillating Administration of Martin Van Buren deteriorated stead 
ily. There were numerous outbreaks along the Canadian border, not all of 
them directly connected with the Northeast boundary dispute. Then 
suddenly in 1840 Palrnerston presented to Parliament a report on the 
question prepared by two publicists named Mudge and Featherstonehaugh, 
which made a deep impression on the British public. 

Gallatin was annoyed by Palinerston s maneuver because the report gave 
"a very imperfect view" of the issues at stake and treated only "subordinate 
points." He felt that it placed the United States at a great disadvantage 
because the statement he and Preble had completed in 1829, like the 
official British statements at that time, had been printed but never offi 
cially published. He feared that circulation of the Featherstonehaugh- 
Mudge report without an American reply might speed the two nations 
into war. 

Accordingly, without even consulting the authorities at Washington, he 
prepared an appeal to the sense of "strict justice" of the British cabinet. 10 
Blending together the material that die British and American govern 
ments had presented to the King of the Netherlands, abridging and re 
vising it in the light of the latest developments, he produced a 40,000- 
word essay, The Right of the United States of America to the North- 
Eastern Boundary Claimed by Them. He rounded it out with 37,000 
words of appendix and four maps, paid a printer out of his own pocket, 
and sent off a bundle of copies in November, 1840, to a London friend 
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for distribution among influential Britons. "It is an appeal to justice 
and to public opinion," he explained in an accompanying letter, 
"the only means, as I believe, by which an ultimate collision may be 
prevented." u 

Gallatin s essay was not without effect. His London correspondent 
reported hearing that it had "produced a deep impression in the 
highest quarters." 12 Among the readers, undoubtedly, was Lord Ash- 
burton: Gallatin s old friend Alexander Baring. This was of no small 
moment because a few months later Ashburton was named a special 
plenipotentiary to visit the United States to try to improve Anglo- 
American relations. 13 

Lord Ashburton landed at Annapolis in April, 1842, and went directly 
to Washington to confer with President Tyler and Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster. By August, Webster and Ashburton had reached an 
agreement whereby the differences in the Northeast boundary dispute 
were split, with Britain receiving five-twelfths of the contested territory 
and the United States obtaining actually less than the King of the Neth 
erlands had awarded it. Webster acceded to the British desire for an over 
land route between Montreal and St. John, which Gallatin and his col 
leagues had successfully resisted at Ghent. The terms greatly disappointed 
Gallatin, who believed the British did not have "even a shadow of a 
claim" to what they were obtaining, but he reconciled himself to them 
with the thought that if the treaty were ratified it would preserve peace. 14 
Lord Ashburton, eager to renew his friendship with a man whose "candid 
impartiality" on men and events he prized, visited Gallatin at New York 
on his way back to Britain. 15 

Gallatin had no way of knowing about Webster s scandalous conduct 
during the making of the treaty. It was later disclosed that the Secretary 
of State, hoping to make himself acceptable to the British as American 
minister, had hoodwinked the Maine and Massachusetts authorities into 
acquiescing in the settlement by showing them old maps of dubious value, 
had accepted money from Ashburton to cover "the expenses" of digging 
up these maps in the Paris archives, and had instructed the American 
minister to England not to search the British archives for support of the 
American claim. 16 When the exact nature of the key map Webster had 
used in the negotiations was made public, Gallatin was scornful. 17 

After the ratification of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, Gallatin unwit 
tingly added to the confusion about the maps when William Jay, son of 
Chief Justice John Jay, came to him with a map made by John Mitchell 
in 1755 which he said his father had used at Paris during the 1782 peace 
negotiations. Gallatin was impressed by this map and participated in a 
special meeting of the New-York Historical Society on April 15, 1843, 
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when it was put on exhibition. Secretary Webster, flushed with triumph 
over his treaty, attended as guest of honor. 

His withered old figure bent over the reading desk, beneath the map that 
had been suspended in midair where all might see it, Gallatin undertook to 
read an address on the boundary question, but his feeble voice failed to 
carry to the limits of the crowded room. Young John Jay, grandson of the 
Chief Justice, took his place in reading the manuscript. The address, which 
made it clear that Gallatin did not trust the map overhead as evidence in 
the boundary case, detailed the efforts he had made over the years to find 
all the maps bearing on the issue. It closed on a philosophical note: 
Compromise, "in treaties as in private contracts, is necessary for the pres 
ervation of mutual confidence and of sincere friendly relations between 
nations or individuals." He hoped that the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
would "lay the foundation of perpetual peace and amity between the two 
nations." 1S 

Some weeks later reports of a debate in Parliament disclosed that the 
British possessed George Ill s copy of Mitchell s map showing the details 
of the 1782 settlement. Gallatin did not know it, but he could have 
unearthed this copy in the British Museum by exhaustive research while 
he was in London in 1827. At any rate, his last thoughts on this long 
drawn-out controversy were probably expressed in the appendix to the 
Historical Society address published in pamphlet form: "The question is 
now settled: and we consider these and other maps [simply] as historical 
or supplementary documents/ 19 



The issues that Jackson had been able to quiet during the 18 jo s over 
powered the politicians of the 1840*5. Hundreds of thousands of Ameri 
cans began to recoup fortunes shattered in the economic debacle of 1837 
by migrating southwestward and northwestward. To counteract the grow 
ing wealth and size of the North, southern leaders demanded the admis 
sion of new slave states and legal safeguards for the protection of their 
"peculiar institution"; to counteract the "menace of slavocracy," abolition 
groups burgeoned throughout the North. The issues of "Manifest Des 
tiny" (extension of national boundaries westward) and of abolition cre 
ated schisms in both major parties the Democrats and the Whigs, which 
Gallatin thought "a second edition, not improved ... of the Fed 
eralists." 

Inevitably he allied himself with the northern Democrats who sought 
to block the extension of slavery. His opposition to tjie institution was 
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almost as old as his American citizenship. At the age of thirty-one, as a 
member of the Pennsylvania legislature, he had framed a committee re 
port that declared slavery "obviously contrary to the laws of nature, the 
dictates of justice . . . and natural right." 20 About the same time he had 
joined the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery. 21 
He had readily agreed to the clause, inserted in the Treaty of Ghent at 
British insistence, promising that the United States and Great Britain 
would do their best to abolish the traffic in slaves, "irreconcilable with the 
principles of humanity and justice." 22 

In the spring of 1844 the Tyler Administration signed a treaty with 
the Republic of Texas, peopled almost entirely by Americans, which was 
to be admitted to the Union. To Gallatin the treaty was not only a step 
in the drive of the southerners to protect slavery, but a certain step to 
ward war with Mexico, which had refused to recognize the independence 
of Texas. Now as in his youth, He recoiled from the prospect of war. 
Young John Jay, who was active among the antislavery Democrats, per 
suaded him to preside at an "Anti-Annexation Meeting" called by Wil 
liam Cullen Bryant, William B. Astor, John Bigelow, and others, for the 
evening of April 24, 1844, at the Tabernacle on Broadway. 

The large hall was jammed for the occasion. At the start all went 
smoothly. The friendly audience strained to hear what Gallatin in his 
feeble voice was saying, applauding frequently and appreciatively. But 
after a bit "Mike" Wdsh, an Irish rabble rouser who was allied with a 
group of northern Democrats working to create a proslavery, pro-annexa 
tion party around Tyler, and some twenty accomplices swaggered into 
one corner of the auditorium. When Gallatin mentioned slavery as one 
of the complex causes behind the annexation movement, Walsh s claque 
drowned out his words with hisses. When he declared that there were 
some concessions which the North could not be expected to make even 
for preserving the Union, Walsh and his cohorts bellowed out "Hurrah 
for Texas!" and called for "Three cheers for Calhoun," who had recently 
joined Tyler s cabinet. Next came shouts about "British gold" and "Wall 
Street bankers." Finally order was restored so that Gallatin could finish 
his address. 

Probably few in the Tabernacle that night understood what Gallatin had 
said; but the New-Yorfe Express the next day printed his warning that, if 
war with Mexico resulted from the annexation treaty, it would be "a war 
founded on injustice, and a war of conquest . . , Till this day the United 
States have . . . never acquired any territory by conquest or violence, 
nor in any other way but by fair treaties, fairly negotiated, with the con 
sent of all parties that might have any claims to the territory in question." 
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Facing up to the desire of the southerners to expand the realm of 
slavery, Gallatin held to his old principle that the Union must be pre 
served through compromise and concession; but he pointed out that there 
was a limit to what the North should be expected to grant: "It is too 
much to ask from us that we should take an active part in permitting the 
accession of a foreign state, and a foreign slave-holding state, to the 
union; and that we should consent that new States should again be added 
to those upon an unequal basis of representation/ 28 

After the meeting young Jay in a letter assured Gallatin that his 
speech would have great influence "throughout the length and breadth of 
the land/ 24 It was a gracious compliment; actually Gallatin s counsel had 
little effect. In May the Democratic convention selected James K. Polk to 
run on a platform calling for "the reannexation of Texas" and "the reoc- 
cupation of Oregon" objectives designed to unite southerners and north 
erners and sublimate the slavery issue. In the course of the campaign 
Polk declared that, if elected, he would terminate the Northwest Con 
vention and take steps to occupy Oregon. 

The thought made Gallatin shudder: he was convinced that war with 
Britain would inevitably follow such measures. His agitation increased 
after Folk s narrow victory over the Whig candidate, Henry Clay. He 
was approaching his eighty-fifth birthday, and, as he wrote, "nothing but a 
profound sense of duty" could have induced him again to take a share in 
a public discussion. He would speak out the truth as he saw it. 25 During 
the last weeks of 1845 he dictated essays on the political and diplomatic 
aspects of "The Oregon Question" and sent them to Joseph Gales, pub 
lisher of the Washington National Intelligencer. They were printed in 
four installments during January, i846. 26 He had another essay, on the 
financial aspects of the crisis, entitled "War Expenses/ 1 ready for publica 
tion the following month. 27 The entire work, plus a summary, 27,000 
words in all, was reprinted in pamphlet form later in February. 28 

Gales hailed the work as the crowning accomplishment of an illustrious 
Old Republican who "literally lives in the midst of posterity." Former 
Mayor Philip Hone of New York wrote in his diary that he counted it 
"the best, the clearest, and the soundest which has been presented to the 
American people on this exciting subject." 29 

Gallatin emphasized that his purpose in writing "The Oregon Ques 
tion" was to prevent a "calamitous and expensive war" with Great Britain 
a war he considered to be inevitable if Polk persisted in abrogating the 
convention. As the claim of neither nation to the Oregon Country was 
indisputable, both the United States and Great Britain could still honor 
ably offer to renew negotiations. He underscored what most Americans 
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preferred to overlook: that, although the United States claims to Oregon 
were stronger than those of Britain, they were by no means airtight. It 
would be better to let time take its natural course in Oregon. 

The essay on "War Expenses" was more tightly written and was 
crammed, like the papers he had prepared while Secretary of the Treas 
ury, with specific facts and figures and reasoned opinions. His pur 
pose shone through every line: to make a war with Britain appear so un 
appealing, indeed onerous, from a financial point of view, that readers 
would believe it must be avoided if at all possible with honor. The way to 
avoid it, he emphasized, was to seek a new understanding with Britain 
over Oregon, assuring her that the United States would not attempt in 
the meantime to assume sovereignty over the area or any British subjects 
residing there. 30 

But President Polk turned a deaf ear and ordered the termination of 
the Oregon Convention, to take effect in April, 1847. Fortunately he left 
the door open for negotiation, and fortunately the British were in a con 
ciliatory mood. A treaty was signed in June, 1846, extending the United 
States northern boundary west along the forty-ninth latitude to Puget 
Sound, and thence to the Pacific Ocean through the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca, leaving Vancouver Island to the British. Gallatin could take satis 
faction in this settlement because it could never have been made without 
his resolute and reasoned resistance to British claims two decades earlier 
at London. 

Meanwhile, however, the government pressed its expansionist program 
in the Southwest with less fortunate consequences. Even before Polk took 
office, Congress had voted to admit Texas as a state an act which out 
raged Gallatin. Just as he had predicted, Mexico considered the annexa 
tion as a hostile act. By May, 1846, Congress had passed a declaration of 
war and soon exuberant volunteers were heading for Mexico and the 
"halls of Montezuma." 

The American forces had already penetrated Mexico City when Gallatin, 
exasperated by the whole unheroic conflict, prepared yet another pam 
phlet urging the government to make a speedy and just peace. His pam 
phlet was published late in i84y. 31 It expounded the thesis that the war 
was unnecessary and without justification. Even worse, in the eyes of the 
Old Republican, was the fact that the American people had trampled 
upon a noble tradition. The national mission had been "to improve the 
state of the world, to be the model republic, 7 to show that men are 
capable of governing themselves." But now an appeal had been made to 
the cupidity of the people, to their thirst for "unjust aggrandisement by 
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brutal force/ to their "love of military fame and of false glory"; and they 
had succumbed. 

Gallatin examined the declaration of many apologists for the war that 
it was the Americans mission to "enlighten the degraded Mexicans/ to 
"improve their social state/* ultimately to "increase the happiness" of 
their masses. This, he retorted, was not "compatible with the principle of 
democracy, which rejects every hereditary claim of individuals to admit 
an hereditary superiority of races." Now that the war was all but over, 
Americans were talking about "an honorable peace." What was meant by 
the phrase? Americans must, Gallatin insisted, abide by the Christian 
precepts, especially "Do unto others as you would be done by." Of course 
the Mexicans must pay whatever indemnities they justly owed; and, if 
they were willing to cede to the United States territory "not actually 
settled . , . and of no utility to them," it should be received "by a 
treaty freely assented to" and with provisions for fair compensation. 

Some 90,000 copies of Peace with Mexico were distributed to clergy 
men, legislators, editors, postmasters, and school and college libraries in 
every section of the country. Methodists, Baptists, and other church peo 
ple were zealous in seeing that it reached the right hands. 32 

Depressed though he was, Gallatin did not despair of the American 
people and their government, "I have faith in our institutions and in the 
ultimate prevalence of the truth," he told a friend in February, i848. 88 
His faith in the republic he had done so much to build was not mis 
placed- Having conquered Mexico, Americans were restrained by a 
twinge of conscience. The boundary was readjusted to include some ter 
ritory "not actually settled by Mexicans and of no use to them"; but the 
United States paid generously for it and even assumed the unpaid indem 
nities. It was all that Gallatin could have hoped, indeed even more. 



From youth, Gallatin had suffered from headaches and other minor 
aches and pains, about which he complained volubly; he was frequently 
incapacitated by attacks of what he called "my natural indolence." It 
was not until he was well along in his eighth decade that his physical 
condition began to try him sorely. The ache that lingered in his fingers 
and wrists after a severe attack of rheumatism in his seventy-eighth year 
made it impossible for him to write at any great length; thereafter he 
dictated his pamphlets and letters, 84 
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Early in the summer of 1848, a few months after he completed Peace 
with Mexico, a complex of ailments confined him to his bedroom. 35 He 
was concerned only with the distant past and the future. He mumbled to 
himself in the French of his boyhood about Geneva friends and acquaint 
ances. He triumphantly told his niece, Mary Few, that he had subdued 
all ill feelings towards all men. "By prayer?" she asked. "Surely by 
prayer/ he replied. "What could I do myself?" 86 

Lying in bed, staring at the ceiling, he thought more and more about 
the nature of the Deity, of life, of the hereafter. He had never been reli 
gious in the orthodox sense. He had described himself as "a bold specula 
tor," accustomed to pushing "discoveries to their utmost consequences 
without fear." As he edged near death s door, any lingering doubts about 
the immortality of the soul, the responsibility of man to his Creator, and 
the possibility of salvation through the merits of the Savior vanished com 
pletely. 87 

On May 14, 1849, Hannah, his companion and helpmate of fifty-five 
years, died in the room next to his. 88 Everything was now made ready for 
his own end. He directed that his estate, valued at $100,000, be divided 
equally among his three children. 39 

With the coming of warm weather, his daughter Frances Gallatm Ste 
vens took him to her country home in Astoria, on Long Island. There he 
died on August 13, 1849, a e&lt; ! as ^ ie New York Tribune noted 
eighty-eight years, six months, and fifteen days. 

The funeral was held two days later, and his body was interred in the 
vault of the Witter family, in the yard of Trinity Church. 40 One news 
paper paid him tribute as "the last patriarch of the Republican party/ 7 In 
the autumn the meetings of the New-York Historical Society and the 
American Antiquarian Society memorialized his political, financial, and 
scholarly contributions. 

So passed a noble adopted son whom the American people have thus 
far failed to recognize duly for his great and unselfish service. 
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de; Crawford, William Harris; De- 
cazes, Premier; Fauchet, Joseph; 
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Lafayette, Marquis de; Livingston, 
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XV; Louis XVI; Louis XVIII; Lou 
isiana Purchase; Milan Decree; Mon 
roe, James; Napoleon I; Pasquier, 
M.; Richelieu, Duke of; Spoliation 
claims; Talleyrand; Turreau, Louis 
Marie; ViMe, Count de; XYZ 
papers 

Franklin, Benjamin, 4, 14, 33, 68 

Fraser, James Earle, vi 

Frederick the Great, 4 

Frederick II, Landgrave of Hesse-Cas- 
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Free Trade Convention (1831), 360, 
361 

Free Trade Memorial, by AG, 361, 362 

Friendship Hill. See Gallatin, Abra 
ham Alphonse Albert; residence in 
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Gales, Joseph, 377 

Gallatin, Abraham (grandfather), i, 4, 
52,138 

Gallatin, Abraham Alphonse Albert 
(Albert Gallatin), reputation in own 
day and since, v&gt; vi; ancestry and 
birth, i, 2; influence of Geneva on, 
1-8, 16, 21, 26, 40, 42, 49&gt; 54, 60, 
92, 138, 145, 171, 181; education of, 
2, 5, 6, 8; undecided as to career, 8, 
9; goes to America, 10, n; on Maine 
frontier, 12, 13; Revolutionary war 
service, 13, 62; teaches at Harvard, 
14, 15; his appearance and manner, 
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(in youth) 14, 34*, (1789-1793) 
34, 39, 40, 55, (1806) 217, (in old 
age) 348, 349; serves as interpreter, 
IS? 16; land speculator, 16-21, 47, 
174, 220, 221; residence in western 
Pennsylvania and enterprises there, 
21-25, 63, 64, 125, i33-i39r 214, 
219-221, 317. 325, 3^6, 341, 346; 
"natural insolence," 22, 88, 134, 218, 
379; courtship and first marriage, 
23-25; allied with Pennsylvania Anti- 
federalists, 26-30; frontier democrat, 
27, 35, 36; member of Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention of 1789 
1790, 31-37; as practical politician, 
38, 39; member of Pennsylvania as 
sembly, 38-44, 46-52, 54, 84, 85; 
views on Pennsylvania finance, 40-44; 
opposition to Hamilton s financial 
program, 41-46, 60, 63, 88-90; oppo 
sition to excise, 44-46, 65-86, 100, 
113, 146, 148, 247; interest in in 
ternal improvements, 47, 181-184; 
interest in land legislation, 48, 173- 
176; attitude toward and interest in 
American Indians, 48, 49, 328, 329, 
352-355; interest in education, 49, 
50? 85, 350, 351; election to and 
membership in U.S. Senate, 50-52, 
56-63; courtship and second mar 
riage, 53, 54, 56; attitude toward 
Washington Administration s foreign 
policy, 56-58, 96-101; attitude to 
ward Navy, 58, 93, 104, 109, 146, 
147, 150-152, 188, 194, 224, 225; 
elections to Congress, 82, 84, 102, 
115; Nationalist outlook, 88, 99, 170- 
184, 238, 288; opposition to unde 
clared war with France, 104-118; op 
position to Secretary Wolcott s 
financial measures, 122, 123; leader 
ship of Jefferson forces in the House, 
130; selection as Secretary of Treas 
ury, 140, 142; social life in Wash 
ington, 143, 186, 192, 212-217; 
relations with President Jefferson and 
members of his cabinet, 144, 145; 
financial policies as Secretary of the 
Treasury, 145-154, 230, 231, 262* 
265; and Louisiana Purchase, 152- 
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178-181; attitude toward pa 
tronage, 155-157, 344; and Pennsyl 
vania patronage, 157-163; and New 
York State patronage, 163-166; and 
the Floridas, 170, 181, 186-191, 
226, 227, 260, 261; and trans-Mis 
sissippi country, 176; and the Yazoo 
lands, 177, 178; attitude, toward 
(first) Bank of United States, 171- 
237, 240, toward new B.U.S., 260, 
282, toward (second) B.U.S., 357- 
359, 362, 363, 368, 369; attitude 
toward war with Great Britain 
(1808-1812), 195-198, 203-209, 
227-229, 244-248; and embargo, 198, 
203-205, 209, 230, 235; senatorial 
opposition to, 208, 210, 269; desire 
to become Secretary of State, 210, 
211; concern for his children s and 
family s welfare, 218, 219, 295, 315, 
316, 326-328, 330-333. 341, 344, 
347, 348; contributions to Madison 
Administration, 223, 224, 246, 248; 
and Franco-American relations 
(1809), 226-227; report on manu 
factures (1810), 235, 236; and 
financing of War of 1812, 252, 253; 
interest in Russian offer of mediation, 
258-259; journey to St. Petersburg 
and wait for peace negotiations 
there, 266-270; European travels 
while waiting to return home, 271- 
274; reappointed commissioner, 272; 
part in peace negotiations at Ghent, 
274-288; visits to Paris, 274, 290; 
return to America, 284; visits to 
Geneva, 289, 290, 301, 307; part in 
London negotiations for commercial 
convention of 1815, 290-294; min 
ister to France, 290, 294-317; busi 
ness offer from John Jacob Astor, 
294, 295; concern for specie pay 
ments and "sound banking prac 
tices," 296-297, 356-359, 364-367, 
370; renewed offers of Secretaryship 
of Treasury, 297, 298, 329, 330, 371; 
life in Paris, 299-301; concern with 
Spanish-American relations, 305, 306, 
313-3*4; negotiations on Nether 
lands-American commercial relations, 
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307, 308; negotiation of convention 
of 1818 at London, 309-313; Vice 
Presidential candidate, 320-325; lives 
at Baltimore, 327, 328; interest in 
American Indian languages and eth 
nology, 328, 329, 35^-355; minister 
to London, 330-341; revisits Paris, 
332; life in England, 332-33; North 
east Boundary case, preparation, 342, 

343, and later developments, 373- 
375; contributions to American for 
eign policy, 344, 345; resident of 
New York City, 344-352; views of 
changing times and faith in America, 

344, 349, 379; achievements during 
period of "retirement/ 346; presi 
dent of National Bank of New York, 
347-367; social life in old age, 348, 
349; literary interests and capacities, 
352; interest in tariff reform, 359, 
369; place in American economic 
thought, 369; opposition to extension 
of slavery, 375-377; opposition to 
war with Mexico, 378, 379; health, 
379, 380; death, 380; estate, 380; 
religious beliefs, 380 

Gallatin, Albert (grandson), 327, 346- 
350 

Gallatin, Albert Horatio (grandson), 
347 

Gallatin, Albert Rolaz (son), 140, 218, 
261, 322, 346; student at Princeton, 
295; pines for western Pennsylvania, 
300, 328; life in western Pennsyl 
vania, 315, 317, 318; becomes mem 
ber of bar, 326, 331, 341; resembles 
father, 341; marries, 347 

Gallatin, Catherine (daughter), 218 

Gallatin, Frances (daughter; Mrs. Byam 
Kerby Stevens), 218, 261, 295, 341, 
380; life in Paris, 299, 315-317; dis 
likes western Pennsylvania, 323, 327, 
328; life in London, 331-333; mar 
riage, 346, 347 

Gallatin, Frangois, 2 

Gallatin, Frederic (grandson) , 347 

Gallatin, Hannah Maria (daughter), 
218 

Gallatin, Mrs. Hannah Nicholson 
(second wife), 70, 83, 85, 114, 118, 
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126, 215, 261, 294, 323, 330, 331; 
romance and marriage, 52, 54-56, 
63, 64; character of, 53, 54, 64, 213, 
214, 218, 328; inheritance, 54, 346; 
feeling about western Pennsylvania, 
82 133 139, 140, 263, 295, 325; 
and children, 88, 140, 217, 271, 341; 
interest in politics, 124, 125, 224; 
attitude toward Washington, D.C., 
143, 212, 224; affection for AG, 218; 
life in Paris, 299-301, 314-316; 
opinion of J. J. Astor, 327; life in 
London, 332, 333; dies, 380 
Gallatin, James (son), 88, 218, 318, 
34o ? 371; birth, 140; father s secre 
tary on peace mission, 140, 261, 273, 
274, 284, 289, 290, 294; aide to 
father, 295; secretary to father at 
Paris, 299, 343, 344, 346-349, 367, 
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